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Allegory on the Recognition of the United States by the Netherlands. A 
woman on a pedestal representing America, with the coats-of-arms of the 
United States, France, and Amsterdam, is trampling upon the fallen figure of 
England, while to the right the King of France pushes down the British 
crown. On the left the Mayor of Amsterdam offers to America the 1778 secret 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which was a draft agreement between the United 
Provinces and the United States and was called the Preparatory Plan. The 
translation of the caption is as follows: “America tramples down angry Albion, 
while the British crown is crushed by the Bourbon, and America, in the per- 
| son of Adams, is recognized by the Netherlands after the example of the 
citizens of Amsterdam.” (Private Collection of J.W. Schulte Nordholt) 
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The Netherlands Recognizes 
the United States 


April 19, 1782 





April 19, 1982, marked the 
200th anniversary of the 
establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the 
Netherlands and the United 
States—the United States’ 
longest unbroken, peaceful 
relationship with any foreign 
power. 

In recognition of this 
relationship, President 
Reagan called on Americans 
to join with the citizens of the 
Netherlands in observing the 
occasion with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities 
which included a state visit to 
the United States by Her 








Majesty Queen Beatrix and 
His Royal Highness Prince 
Claus April 18-24. The 
Queen was the third reigning 
Monarch of the Netherlands 
to visit the United States; her 
grandmother, Queen 
Wilhelmina, visited in 1942, 
and her mother, Queen 
Juliana, in 1952. 

In connection with the 
celebration, following is a 
reprint of a paper prepared 
by Sherrill Brown Wells of 
the Office of the Historian, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Department of State. 














E stablishment of diplomatic relations 
between the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands and the United States on 
April 19, 1782, marked a significant event 
in the history of the two nations.! Linked 
with America by common traditions of in- 
tellectual and political freedom, as well as 
by financial, commercial, and cultural 
ties, the Netherlands was the second coun- 
try—after France—to recognize the Thir- 
teen Colonies as an independent and 
sovereign nation. 

From the beginning of the War 
for Independence, the American revolu- 
tionaries found sympathy among the 
Dutch, who had won their own inde- 
pendence from Spain two centuries before 
and who shared the Americans’ views on 
the importance of seapower, free trade, 
and neutral rights on the high seas. But 
widespread British influence in the 
United Provinces and fear of British 
retaliation against Dutch shipping 
delayed concrete demonstrations of ssp- 
port for the Colonies until the tide of bat- 
tle turned in favor of the rebels. While 
American diplomat John Adams’ initial 
months in the Netherlands were full of 
perplexity over the workings of Dutch 
political institutions and frustration at 
the procrastination of the government and 
financiers, in the end he saw the establish- 
ment of official relations and the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of amity and commerce 
between the two republics on October 8, 
1782, as “the greatest action of my life.”? 

It was clearly more than a per- 
sonal triumph. As one historian has 
observed, the two countries dealt with one 
another as equals, and the Dutch actions 
“established the value of the United States 
in the eyes of the world, thereby marking 
a step forward in the independent na- 
tional life of the new commonwealth.” A 
year later—October 31, 1783-—the first 
Dutch Minister to the United States, 
Pieter Johan van Berckel, presented his 
credentials to the Continental Congress. 












he International Setting 


An already flourishing Dutch trade 
with the Colonies increased after the 
American Revolution erupted in the 
spring of 1775. Much of this trade was 
carried on at the Dutch island of Sint 
Eustatius in the Caribbean, where Ameri- 
can merchants exchanged their products 
for gunpowder, iron, and other goods. 
Much to the annoyance of the British, the 
Dutch soon became a most important 
supplier of munitions to the American in- 
surgents. 

To gain European support for the 
war against Great Britain, the Continen- 
tal Congress in November 1775 in- 
structed the Committee of Secret Corre- 
spondence to write to certain agents in 
England and France to ascertain the at- 
titudes of the major powers toward the 
rebellion. On behalf of the committee, 
Benjamin Franklin asked an old friend, 
Charles Guillaume Frédéric Dumas, to 
act as the American agent in the Dutch 
Republic. A man of letters and a capable 
linguist, Dumas was a naturalized Dutch 
citizen of Swiss origin who had long been 
fascinated by life in colonial America and 
who was an early supporter of the Col- 
onies’ rebellion. Franklin also made an 
urgent request for arms and ammunition. 
Dumas willingly accepted the offer, and 
his enthusiasm and incessant efforts on 
behalf of the American cause contributed 
significantly to the success of John 
Adams’ mission to the Netherlands a few 
years later. 

France, England’s archenemy, 
was the first power to respond to the ap- 
peals of the American rebels. A few 
months after the Colonies proclaimed in- 
dependence in July 1776, Congress sent a 
commission to France, headed by 
Franklin, to obtain funds and munitions. 
At Versailles on February 6, 1778, 
France signed treaties of alliance and 
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John Adams (1735-1826), born in Brain- 
tree (now Quincy), Massachusetts, was educated at 
Harvard University and elected a delegate to the 
First Continental Congress in 1774. A signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Adams served as a 
commissioner to France 1777-1779, before being 
appointed as Minister to the Netherlands in January 
1781. He was received by the Dutch Government on 
April 19, 1782. Later that year he secured loans in 
the Netherlands and negotiated a treaty of amity 
and commerce. He then joined other American 
diplomats in Paris to negotiate the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain. He served as Vice President 
under George Washington, 1789-1797, and as the 
second President of the United States, 1797-1801. 
(Courtesy Harvard University Portrait Collection, 
Bequest-Ward Nicholas Boylston, 1828) 








friendship with the United States, there- 
by becoming the first country to recog- 
nize the Thirteen Colonies as an inde- 
pendent nation. 

French recognition created a diffi- 
cult foreign policy problem for the Dutch 
Republic. On the one hand, it was tied to 
Britain by two treaties—a commercial 
treaty of 1674 and an alliance of 1678; 
moreover, its weak army and un- 
protected borders made it vulnerable to 
invasion by the French. On the other 
hand, an alliance with France would ex- 
pose Dutch shipping—the major source 
of wealth—to attack and destruction by 
the powerful British Navy. In addition, 
many of the Dutch feared a possible 
reconciliation between England and the 
United States or recognition by England 
of American independence in exchange 
for a monopoly on the American trade. 

The preservation of its existing 
trade became increasingly important be- 
cause, in contrast to its great commercial 
prosperity of the previous century, the 
Dutch economy had declined in the 
1700s. Moreover, the Netherlands was 
losing its traditional position as a staples 
market of Europe. While the Netherlands 
was still a major factor in commercial 
shipping from the Baltic to the Carib- 
bean, many of the Dutch knew that their 
vulnerability to British seapower meant 
that neutrality, which allowed them to 
profit from trade with France and other 
belligerents, was the best guarantee of 
their independence and comiaerce. 

Even though part of the Dutch 
people favored neutrality, this issue divid- 
ed the major domestic political factions. 
The Orangists--the party of the Stad- 
holder, Prince Willem V of Orange—tra- 
ditionally favored close ties with 
England. The pro-French Patriots, by 
contrast, held republican views and sym- 
pathized with the United States on philo- 
sophical grounds. In France and Russia, 
they saw a counterbalance to the per- 
vasive English influence in the economic 
and political life of the United Provinces. 
Another group, the merchants of the 
principal seaports, supported trade with 
France and America, and while they did 
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not agree with the political philosophy of 
the Patriots, they joined them in their 
strategy of obstructing the Stadholder. 
This power struggle between the chief of 
state and the municipalities, dominated 
by the wealthy bourgeoisie, continued 
throughout 1779 and 1780. 

The reaction to the arrival of the 
American Navy Captain John Paul Jones 
in Dutch waters with captured British 
ships on October 4, 1779, underscored 
the complexity of the Dutch situation. 
While the people of Amsterdam gave 
Jones an enthusiastic reception, the 
English Ambassador, Sir Joseph Yorke, 
strongly urged the Stadholder to take 
firm action against Jones. However, the 
States General, not the Stadholder, had 
sovereign powers in foreign affairs, and 
this body was in no hurry to decide the 








question. Finally, after 3 months of 
maneuvering by British and French diplo- 
mats in the Netherlands, the States 
Genera! required Jones to leave. 

The question of neutral rights 
concerned Russia as well as the Nether- 
lands. In February 1780, Catherine II of 
Russia proclaimed a code of maritime 
principles for the protection of neutrals 
and asked other sovereigns to join her in 
the League of Armed Neutrality. Many 
nations responded; even the rebellious 
Colonies were interested. On October 5 
Congress adopted a resolution stating its 
support for the league and its desire to 
join if invited. On December 10 the Dutch 
Republic announced it would accede to 
the league; less than two weeks later it 
found itself unexpectedly and involuntari- 
ly at war with Great Britain. 








(Independence National Historical Park, 
Philade|phia) 


John Paul Jones 


In early October 1779, a week after he 
fought his famous battle with the Serapis 
during which he lost his tlagship the 
Bonhomme Richard, John Paul Jones 
entered neutral Dutch waters with his re- 
maining damaged ships and the captured 
British vessels. British Ambassador Sir 
Joseph Yorke demanded that the seized 


ships and their crews be released and 
that the Dutch Government hand over 
Jones to the British authorities as a 
criminal. Although Willem V was sym- 
pathetic to the British demands, the 
States General delayed taking any action. 
In the meantime, Jones became a celebri- 
ty in the Netherlands. People mobbed 
him on the streets, and spontaneous ova- 
tions broke out when he attended the 
theater in Amsterdam. To this day Dutch 
children recite a verse in his honor: 

Here comes John Paul Jones, 

About him evry Dutchman raves! 

His ship went down ‘neath the waves, 

An English ship he boards and owns, 

If we had him here, If they had him 

there, 

There is still no end to all his pluck, 

He's ready again to try his luck. 
Provision was made to care for the 
British prisoners, and the French Navy 
eventually assumed control of the cap- 
tured ships. Finally, on December 27, 
1779, having obtained supplies and seen 
to the repair of his own ships, Jones 
bowed to pressure from the Dutch Ad- 
miralty and sailed from the Netherlands. 
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ar Between 
the Netherlands and 
Great Britain 


Great Britain declared war on the 
Netherlands on December 21, 1780, after 
accusing the Dutch of negotiating a 
secret treaty with the American rebels. 
Since 1776 American agents and Dutch 
bankers had been holding talks in 
Amsterdam about the possibility of 
negotiating a loan for the United States. 
Lack of official relations and uncertainty 
in the Netherlands about American credit 
were major obstacles in these negotia- 
tions. But in September 1778, William 
Lee, the representative of the Continen- 
tal Congress to the Courts of Berlin and 
Vienna, and Jean de Neufville, a prom- 
inent Amsterdam merchant and banker, 
secretly drew up a draft treaty of amity 
and commerce between the United Prov- 
inces and the Thirteen States of North 
America without authorization from 
either of their governments. It was 
modeled on the Franco-American treaty 
of 1778 and strongly supported by 
Engelbert Francois van Berckel, one of 
its initiators, who was Amsterdam's Pen- 
sionary and one of its most powerful 
magistrates. The draft accord 
demonstrated the desire of the Amster- 
dam magistrates to restrain Congress 
from making agreements disadvan- 
tageous to the Netherlands and to pro- 
vide American leaders with proof of their 
pro-American sentiments. 


I, October 1779, after receiving a copy 
of this draft treaty frorn Lee, Congress 
commissioned Henry Laurens of South 
Carolina to obtain a loan of $10 million in 
the Netherlands and to negotiate a treaty 











The Andrew Doria Incident 


The first occasion on which a ship of the 
Continental Navy was saluted in a 
foreign port apparently occurred at the 
Dutch island of Sint Eustatius in the 
Caribbean. On November 16, 1776, the 
Andrew Doria, flying the flag of the 13 
stripes, dropped anchor at Sint Eustatius 
and saluted the Dutch fort there with 11 
guns. A salute of nine guns was returned. 
A resident of the island observed that the 
ship’s captain, Isaiah Robertson, was 
“most graciously received” by Governor 
Johannes de Graaf and “all ranks of peo- 
ple. All American Vessells here now wear 
the Congress Coulours. Tories sneak and 
shrink before the honest and brave 
Americans here.” 

When the British Government 
learned of the incident, it demanded a 
formal disavowal of the salute and the 
immediate recall by the Dutch Govern- 
ment of Governor De Graaf, whom it also 
accused of aiding the supply of munitions 
and arms to the North American rebels. 
The Dutch Republic, formally allied to 
Great Britain, disavowed De Graaf’s ac- 
tion insofar as it might have been con- 
strued to imply recognition of American 
independence and requested De Graaf to 
return to the Netherlands to explain his 
conduct. Delaying his departure on the 
grounds that he and other members of 
his family had recently been ill and that 
he feared seasickness from a long 
voyage, De Graaf did not reach home un- 
til July 1778 and did not present his ex- 
planation until the following February. 
He said that the salute of the Andrew 
Doria had, at his instructions, been 
returned with two fewer guns than she 
had tired. As the customary return salute 
to merchant vessels, this had not con- 
stituted recognition of American in- 
dependence. De Graaf was exonerated of 
any misconduct and returned to his 
post.@ 




















of amity and commerce. Because 
Laurens’ departure was considerably 
delayed, Congress also sent a letter in 
June 1780 to John Adams—one of the 
commissioners in Paris—empowering 
him, pending Laurens’ arrival, to act in 
his stead. In August 1780 Laurens set 
sail from Philadelphia, but a British 
frigate seized his ship off the coast of 
Newfoundland. Before the British stormed 
the ship, Laurens tossed overboard 

the bag containing his letters of credence 
to the States General and the copy of the 
draft secret treaty. But the iron shot at- 
tached to the bag was insufficient to sink 
it, and the British easily fished it out of 
the sea. 

When the copy of the draft treaty 
reached London, the British Government 
imprisoned Laurens in the Tower of Lon- 
don. Aware that the Dutch were pre- 
pared to join the League of Armed 
Neutrality, the British Government de- 
nounced the Anglo-Dutch alliance. Rather 
than have the Dutch Republic join the 
league and make its ships and goods 
available to France and Spain, the British 
preferred a war that would give them 
freedom to capture Dutch ships and end 
Dutch contraband trade with America. 
British attacks on Dutch shipping began 
immediately, and an English squadron 
captured Sint Eustatius and other Dutch 
possessions in the Caribbean. 





dams’ Mission 
in the Netherlands 


While the battle over Dutch 
neutrality was being waged in the sum- 
mer of 1780, John Adams arrived in the 
Netherlands. He reached Rotterdam on 
August 4 with ius two sons, 13-year old 
John Quincy and 10-year old Charles, 








and, after proceeding through Delft, The 
Hague, and Leyden, arrived in Amster- 
dam on August 10. Disagreeing with 
French Foreign Minister Vergennes and 
Franklin, whom he considered too sub- 
servient to the French, Adams thought 
he was wasting his time in Paris. On his 
own initiative, even before receiving Con- 
gress’ instructions, Adams had decided to 
go to the Netherlands to seek recognition 
and money for his government. His pur- 
pose was “to see if something might not 
be done there, to render my country 
somewhat less dependent of France, both 
fo. political vonsideration, for loans of 
money and supplies for our army.”* He 
resided at Amsterdam because he felt it 
would be easier to secure loans there and 
he would not be under the thumb of the 
Duc de la Vauguyon, French Ambassador 
at The Hague. 

This round-faced and outspoken 
New England lawyer found the Dutch 
people hospitable and friendly. The thriv- 
ing city of Amsterdam, full of foreigners, 
merchants, and diplomatic agents, ex- 
cited him and he easily made many new 
friends. Soon after arriving he praised 
the country in a letter to his wife, 
Abigail: 


I have been here three weeks, and have 
spent my time very agreeably here. I am 
very much pleased with Holland. It is a 
singular Country. It is like no other. It is 
all the Effect of Industry and the Work of 
Art. The Frugality, Industry, Cleanliness 
etc. here, deserve the Imitation of my 
Countrymen. The Fruit of these Virtues 
has been immense Wealth and great Pros- 
perity. They are not Ambitious, and 
therefore happy. They are very sociable, 
however, in their peculiar Fashion.® 


Adams immediately set out to 
learn Dutch, to study the country’s 
history, and to understand its people, 
government, and international situation. 
For Adams, comprehending the compli- 
cated Dutch political system was difficult: 
The sovereignty resides in the States- 
general; but who are the States-general ? 
Not their High Mightinesses who assemble 
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(Private Collection of Andres Oliver. Jr. Dank 
(liver, and Mrs. Daniel Morley) 


John Quincy Adams 


John Adams’ young sons, John Quincy 
(1767-1848) and Charles (1770-1800), 
were enrolled in the Amsterdam Latin 
School from August through November 


1780. In December they were placed 
under the care of a tutor in Leyden and 
were subsequently enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. There John Quincy 
studied jurisprudence, Dutch history, 
French drama, Pope's poetry, and 
various Greek and Latin authors. 
Perhaps because some misconduct by 
John Quincy had been responsible for his 
leaving the Amsterdam Latin School, 
Abigail Adams wrote to her son in 
Leyden expressing the hope that “the 
universal neatness and cleanliness of the 
people where you reside will cure you of 
all your slovenly tricks, and that you will 
learn from them industry, economy, and 
frugality.” In July 1781, shortly before 
he turned 14, John Quincy left the 
Netherlands for St. Petersburg where he 
was to serve for more than a year 2s 
secretary and interpreter to the Minister- 
Designate to Russia, Francis Dana. 

John Quincy Adams later served in 
various diplomatic posts, as Secretary of 
State (1817-25), as sixth President of the 
United States (1825-29), and as a 
member of the House of Representatives 
(1831-48).8 








at the Haque to deliberate; these are only 
deputies of the States-general. The States- 
generai are the regencies of the cities and 
the bodies of nobles in the several Prov- 
inces. The burgomasters of Amsterdam, 
therefore, who are called the regency, are 
one integral branch of the sovereignty of 
the United Provinces, and the most 


material branch of all, because the city of 


Amsterdam is one quarter of the whole 
republic, at least in tares.* 


month after his arrival, Adams 
received a provisional commission from 
Congress to negotiate a loan. His initia! 
expectation was that support would be 
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easily obtained, but he soon discovered 
that the merchants and bankers of the 
United Provinces did not want to risk 
their funds without assurance of repay- 
ment and that they wanted commercial 
advantage as much as the United States 
wanted credit. 

To the Dutch capitalists, the pros- 
pect of an American triumph looked slim 
in 1780 in view of British victories at 
Charleston in May and at Camden, South 
Carolina, in August. The longer Adams 
stayed in Holland, the more he realized 
how difficult it would be to persuade the 
Dutch to take any concrete action. By the 
end of 1780, although discouraged by his 
lack of success in obtaining a loan, he 
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had not given up hope. In a letter to the 
President of Congress, he wrote: 


Patience, firmness, and perseverance are 
our only remedy; these are a sure and in- 
fallible one; and, with this observation, I 
heg permission to take my leave of Con- 
gress for the Year 1780, which has been to 
me the most anrious and mortifying year 
of my whole life.’ 

Because of Laurens’ capture by 
the British, Congress on January 1, 1781, 
appointed Adams as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Government of the Nether- 
lands. 

Adams realized that in order to 
obtain loans from the United Provinces, 
he would have to educate its people about 
his country. Even in the large port cities, 
he found pessimism about the chances of 
the rebellion succeeding, suspicion that 
the United States would fall under the 
control of France and Spain, and un- 
familiarity with either the government or 
resources of the United States. In 
writing to the President of Congress, he 
said: 


This country has been grossly deceived. It 
has little knowledge of the numbers, 
wealth, and resources of the United 
States, and less faith in their finally sup- 
porting their independence, upon which 
alone a credit depends. They have also an 
opinion of the power of England vastly 
higher than the truth. Measures must be 
taken, but with great caution and 
delicacy, to undeceive them.* 





dams’ Supporters 
in the Netherlanus 


Adams demonstrated his excep- 
tional talents as an advocate for the 
United States. He read, talked, ques- 
tioned, persuaded, and skillfully argued 











with those he met and seemed instine- 
tively to know what would appeal to 
Dutch readers. With the assistance of 
friends and collaborators, he flooded the 
United Provinces with sermons, articles, 
and letters from America. Dumas, who 
put Adams in touch with writers and 
publishers in the Patriot party, translated 
and edited any material Adam wanted to 
circulate. 

Through Dumas, Adams met 
Johan Luzac, a Patriot, lawyer, and 
classical scholar of Leyden who became a 
close personal friend. Luzac was editor of 
the Nouvelles ertravrdinarres de divers 
endroits published in Leyden and known 
throughout Europe as the Gazette de 
Leyde. Extremely interested in the goals 
and policies of the Thirteen Colonies and 
wanting to publish factual accounts, not 
propaganda or rumors, Luzac printed the 
reports provided by Adams of meetings 
of the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia and the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in Boston. Later he 
printed, in installments, the new Massa- 
chusetts constitution which Adams him- 
self had drafted. 


Ay vee important friend was An- 


toine Marie Cerisier, a Frenchman, 
classical scholar, and authority on Dutch 
history and government who published 
the journal Le politique hollandais of 
Amsterdam. Since this publication was 
an organ of French propaganda, he 
eageriy followed many of Adams’ sugges- 
tions and printed material favorable to 
America. Adams was especially pleased 
when Cerisier printed and distributed in 
large numbers translations of accounts by 
the defeated British Generals Burgoyne 
and Howe. While the authors attempted 
to excuse their military failures, they also 
unwittingly demonstrated the desperate 
state of the British cause in America. 
Adams also met the prominent 
Amsterdam jurist, Hendrik Caikoen, who 
bombarded him with questions about 
America. Adams suggested they be put 
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Prince Willem V (1748-1806). served as 
Stadhoider of the United Provinces of the Nether 
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Johan Luzac, editor of the Gazette de Leyde, pro- 
fessor at Leiden University, and close friend of 
John Adams. (Private Collection of J.W. Schulte 
Nordholt) 





in writing and systematically answered. 
The 26 short essays Adams wrote as 
replies were used by Calkoen to compare 
the 16th century revolt of the Low Coun- 
tries against Spain with the American 
rebellion against Great Britain. He con- 
cluded that the success of the former was 
a miracle and that it would be a greater 
miracle if the latter did not succeed. 
Calkoen read a paper containing these 
conclusions to a literary society in Am- 
sterdam and thereby spread some of 
Adams’ ideas as well as his own. 


QO... close friends of Adams includ- 
ed Johan Derk van der Capellen, a noble- 
man who had been the first in the 
Netherlands to espouse the American 
cause. As early as 1775. Van der 
Capellen declared that the Americans de- 
served esteem “as brave folk who in a 
calm, courageous and Godfearing manner 
are defending the rights granted to them 
as human beings, not by the Legislature 
in England, but by God himself.”® He 
gave Adams useful advice and support, 
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as did the Mennonite preacher from 
Leyden, Francois Adrian van der Kemp, 
who demonstrated his faith in America 
through preaching and publication of 
American documents. Van dei Kemp, 
who eventually settled in the United 
States, wrote enthusiastically: 


In America the sun of salvation has risen 
which shall also shine upon us if we wish: 
only America can revive our Commerce, 
our Navigation: .. . America can teach us 
how to fight the degeneration of the 
people's character, to stay moral corrup- 
tion, to put an end to bribery, to smother 
the seeds of tyranny and to restore the 
health of our moribund freedom. America 
has been ordained by the Being of all be- 
ings to be the Netherlands’ last preacher 
of penitence; America has been ordained 
to heal the flaws in the character of the 
Netherlands people, if they wish to follow 
in its footsteps. '° 


Time of Difficulty 
for Adams 


In the early months of his mission 
in the Netherlands, Adams encountered a 
clear unwillingness to lend financial 
assistance to the Colonies. Consequently 
he was heartened by increased signs of 
support for his countrymen that began 
appearing early in 1781. Addresses sup- 
porting the Colonies were presented in 
the theaters. and popular songs were 
sung in the streets of Amsterdam. 
Adams also saw hope in the new wave of 
anti-British feeling in Haarlem, Leyden, 
The Hague, Delft, and Rotterdam follow- 
ing England’s declaration of war against 
the Netherlands. These signs encouraged 
him to make himself and his mission 
known formally to the Dutch Govern- 
ment. 
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A... receiving his credentials, along 


with instructions to conclude a treaty if 
possible with the States General, Adams 
consulted with his most influential and 
knowledgeable Dutch friends and decided 
not to present his credentials. At Adams’ 
request, Dumas instead submitted a 
memorial to the States General on March 
10 informing them of Congress’ support 
of the League of Armed Neutrality. They 








Johan Derk van der Capellen tot den Pol, (1741-84), 
a nobleman from Overijssel, was the first champion 

of the American cause in the Netherlands. (Private 

Collection of J.W. Schulte Nordholt) 


Francis Adrian van der Kemp was a Mennonite 
minister at Leiden and a great defender of the 
American cause. He was banished from Holland in 
1788 and emigrated to the United States where he 
settled in Barneveld, near Utica, New York, until 
his death in 1829. (Courtesy New-York Historical 
Society) 





were asked to discuss the issue among 
themselves and with the other neutral 
powers. Nothing came of the memorial; 
the States General received it, but took 
no action. Officials in Amsterdam, Dor- 
drecht, and Haarlem told Dumas they 
were happy to see the memorial but 
regretted they could not reply. 

At the end of March, Adams 
began to compose a second memorial to 
the States General. In this document, 
written in Leyden and completed April 











T 
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19, Adams outlined America’s claim to 
recognition by the Dutch Republic and 
his own claim to reception as minister. 
He explained how the American rebellion 
began and reviewed the wrongs of the 
English who had deprived the colonists of 
“the rights and liberties of Englishmen” 
and who had left them no alternative but 
to rise in rebellion and to assume “an 
equal station among the nations.” The 
British fleets and armies, Adams said, 
had failed to alter America’s determina- 
tion to be free. He declared that “a 
natural alliance” existed between the two 
republics. The first inhabitants of New 
York and New Jersey, Adams recalled, 
were Dutch emigrants who “transmitted 
their religion, language, customs, man- 
ners, and character”: 


The originals of the two republics are so 
much alike, that the history of one seems 
but a transcript from that of the other; so 
that every Dutchman instructed in the 
subject must pronounce the American 
Revolution just and necessary, or pass a 
censure upon the greatest actions of his 
immortal ancestors; actions which have 
been approved and applauded by mankind 
and justified by the decision of Heaven. 


Adams argued that once the 
British monopoly was broken, the United 
States and the Netherlands could benefit 
from an alliance which facilitated trade 
between Holland—rich in ships, traders, 
and funds—and America—overflowing 
with products and raw materials. Adams 
concluded that it was the desire of the 
United States “to form equitable commer- 
cial treaties with all the maritime powers 
of Europe, without being governed or 
monopolized by any.” He observed that 
“if such benevolent policy should be 
adopted, the New World will be a propor- 
tional blessing to every part of the Old.”!! 


Av journeyed to The Hague at 


the beginning of May to transmit the 
memorial to the States General. La 
Vauguyon, the French Ambassador, tried 
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but failed to dissuade Adams from 
delivering it. On May 4 Adams presented 
the memorial to Pieter van Bleiswyk, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, who 
replied that he could not receive it but 
advised Adams to see the current Presi- 
dent of the States General, the Baron 
van Lynden van Hemmen. Adams went 
immediately to see the President to ex- 
plain his mission. The President replied 
that he could not receive Adams’ creden- 
tials or the memorial because the United 
States was not yet acknowledged as a 
sovereign state by the Netherlands. He 
did agree to report their conversation to 
his colleagues and said that he thought 
the matter of great importance to the 
Netherlands. The same day Adams called 
on the Baron de Larrey, secretary to 
Prince Willem V, and presented the 
memorial and his diplomatic credentials. 
A few hours later, the secretary told 
Adams that the Prince sent his com- 
pliments but wished to return the 
documents, since he could not receive 
any letters from Adams because his na- 
tion was not yet recognized. 


Despite the official rejection, 
Adams knew he must keep the issue of 
recognition alive. With the heip of Luzac 
and Dumas, he had the memorial trans- 
lated into French and Dutch and distri- 
buted to every political official in the 
provinces—some 4,000-5,000 persons. 
The appeal was also published by news- 
papers in the Netherlands and later 
throughout Europe. 

Adams realized his only alterna- 
tive was to wait. Heavy losses to the 
British at sea, the paralysis of Dutch 
commerce, and military weakness divided 
the Dutch Republic in the spring and 
summer of 1781 and meant that the time 
for recognition had not yet come. At the 
end of August, Adams became very ill 
and despondent. He was discouraged by 
his lack of success; depressed by Dutch 
indecision, procrastination, and am- 
bivalence; and lonely for his family. His 
wife was still in America and his sons 
had left Amsterdam. John Adams 
suffered for 2 months with what he 
termed a nervous fever. 











he Tide Turns 


Both Adams’ health and Ameri- 
ca’s chances of winning the war improved 
in October 1781. The French-American 
victory over Cornwallis’ army at York- 
town on October 19 turned the tide of 
battle and simplified Adams’ tasks. Al- 
though it was 6 weeks before word of the 
victory reached Europe, it was decisive 
because it was understood everywhere 
that England could not replace its 8,000 
surrendered soldiers. American independ- 
ence now seemed assured. Moreover, at 
the end of November, Adams received 
new instructions from Congress to con- 
clude, if possible, an alliance with the 
Dutch Government, preferably as part of 
a triple alliance with France. The pre- 
condition for this alliance was Dutch 
recognition of American independence. 
Pleased by his new instructions, he 
reported them to La Vauguyon, who ad- 
vised Adams to begin negotiations with 
the Netherlands. 

Adams resumed the diplomatic in- 
itiative and journeyed to The Hague early 
in the new year. On January 9, 1782, he 
asked the President of the States General 
for a “categorical answer” to his 
memorial of the preceding May. The 
President said he would report this new 
request to the States General for 
transmission to the members for their 
deliberation and decision. Adams also 
spoke to delegations from the principal 
cities of the Province of Holland who 
were headquartered in The Hague. The 
Hollanders, who favored close ties with 
America, received him warmly. 

The campaign of the American 
diplomat and his Dutch friends began to 
bear fruit in February and March of 
1782. In many cities, petitions were 
presented to the magistrates urging them 
to receive Adams as minister. Adams’ 
supporters— Van der Capeilen, Luzac, 
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and Calkoen—gave spirit to this move- 
ment and composed numerous pamphlets. 
On February 26, the assembly of the 
northern Province of Friesland, whose 
shipping had suffered terrible losses at 
the hands of the British, voted to instruct 
its deputies in the States General to 
move formally for the reception of 
Adams as the American Minister. The 
assembly of the Province of Holland 
voted similarly on March 28, and during 
the first weeks of April one province 
after another followed suit. 





ecognition 
of the United States 


On April 19, 1782, a year after 
Adams had signed his first appeal to the 
States General and on the seventh anni- 
versary of the battles of Lexington and 
Concord, he achieved the long-sought 
goal. The States General of the United 
Provinces resolved to admit and acknowl- 
edge Adams “in quality of envoy of the 
United States of North America.”!? The 
Netherlands had at last recognized the 
United States. The next day, April 20, 
Adams went to the States General to 
present his credentials. 

On April 22, Prince Willem V 
granted the American envoy an audience 
to present his credentials. In describing 
his reception at the Prince’s palace, Huys 
ten Bosch, on the outskirts of The 
Hague, Adams noted that they spoke in 
English: 


I told him that I was happy to have the 
honor of presenting the respects of the 
United States of America, and a letter of 
credence from them to his Most Serene 
Highness, and to assure him of the pro- 
found veneration in which the House of 
Orange had been held in America, even 
from its first settlement, and that I should 








be happier still to be the instrument of 


further cementing the new connexions be- 


tween the two nations professing the same 
religion, animated by the same spirit of 
liberty, and having reciprocal interests, 
both political and commercial, so eaten- 
sive and important... . 


The Prince read the credentials and 
accepted them and asked Adams severai 
polite questions about his stay in the 
Netherlands, to which Adams graciously 
replied.!8 


Asem had reason to be pleased with 
his achievement. By applying at the 
earliest possible moment for recognition 
and then pressing for an answer from the 
States General, he had not only drawn 
attention to his own mission but also had 
helped to rally the rnti-British faction in 
the Netherlands wit: his dramatic appeal 
for Dutch-American friendship. As the 
Spanish Minister at The Hague remarked 
to Adams: 


You Sir, have struck the greatest blow in 
all Europe. It is the best blow that has 
ever been struck in the American cause. It 
will be a fright and terror to the Anglo- 
manes. It will kindle the enthusiasm of 
this nation. It is you who have turned 
their heads in the right direction." 


Dutch recognition of the United 
States thrust Adams into public promi- 
nence. He spent several days receiving 
and paying visits to more than 150 
members of the government and Court. 
On April 23, La Vauguyon gave a recep- 
tion for the diplomatic corps in honor of 
the United States and introduced Adams 
to all the ministers of the foreign Courts. 
In the following weeks, Adams was 
showered with invitations to attend ban- 
quets, public dinners, festivals, and fire- 
works displays in celebration of the 
recognition. Dutch artists, poets, and 
publishers commemorated the occasion 
with portraits, poems, publications, 
songs, and coins. The persistent Adams 
had become a hero to the Dutch. 
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Huys ten Bosch, the Stadholder’s resi- 
dence on the outskirts of The Hague, where John 
Adams presented his credentials as American 
Minister to Prince Willem V on April 22, 1782. 
(Courtesy Gemeente-Archief, The Hague) 








he Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce 


On April 23, the day after his au- 
dience with the Prince, the American en- 
voy presented the proposal for a treaty of 
amity and commerce to the President of 
the States General. That same day the 
assembled dignitaries appointed a com- 
mittee to discuss the matter of the trea- 
ty, and Adams was introduced to its 
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members, to whom he presented a copy 
of a draft treaty drawn up on the basis of 
his instructions from Congress. 

While the government deliberated 
over the treaty, Adams succeeded in ob- 
taining the loan which his country needed 
so desperately. After 6 weeks of negotia- 
tion and bargaining, Adams signed an 
agreement on June 11 with a syndicate of 
three Amsterdam tirms—the Willinks, 
the Van Staphorsts, and De la Lande & 
eynje—for a loan of 5 million guilders 
payable in 15 years at 5% interest. 
Adams had hoped for a larger sum, but 
he was satisfied with the terms finally 
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First and last pages of U.S.-Netherlands Treaty of Amity and Commerce, 
signed at The Hague, October 8, 1782. (National Archives Photos) 
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negotiated. The Dutch loan agreement 
served as an important precedent and 
laid a permanent foundation for Ameri- 
can credit abroad. This was the first of 
several such loans negotiated by the new 
American Government with the Nether- 
lands during the next 10 years. They 
enabled the relatively weak government 
under the Articles of Confederation to 
survive the peace and to function until 
the establishment of a stronger govern- 
ment under the Constitution of 1787. 

Once the first loan was secured, 
Adams focused on negotiations for the 
treaty of amity and commerce. He re- 
gretted the lengthy deliberations by the 
committee, the States General, the prov- 
inces, the cities, and the Admiralty. On 
June 15 Adams conferred with Van 
Bleiswyk and overcame some of his 
minor objections to the treaty. By the 
end of August, the States General had 
received reports on the treaty from the 
provinces, and Adams was invited to 
meet with the committee to discuss them. 
Adams’ consultations with the committee 
were successful, and it completed its 
work early in September. On September 
17 Adams went over the text of the trea- 
ty word by word with the Secretary of 
the States Generai. In a letter that day 
to Francis Dana, American Minister- 
designate to Russia, Adams wrote with 
an eye toward France as much as toward 
the Netherlands and Great Britain: 


I shall sign the treaty of commerce next 
week... . The standard of the United 
States waves and flies at The Haque in 
triumph over Sir Joseph Yorke’s insolence 
and British pride. When I go to heaven I 
shall look down over the battlements with 
pleasure upon the Stripes and Stars wan- 
toning in the wind at The Hague. There is 
another triumph in the case, sweeter than 
that over our enemies. You know my 
meaning; it is the triumph of stubborn in- 
dependence. Independence of friends and 


foes.*® 
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Elias Boudinot (1740-1821), a Philadelphia 
lawyer, who served as a member of the Continental 
Congress, 1777-1784, and as its President, 
1782-1783. He later was a Congressman from New 
Jersey and the director of the U.S. Mint. In this 
portrait by Charles Willson Peale, Boudinot is 
shown holding the “Proclamation of Peace with 
Great Britain 1783.” In the lower right corner are 
three documents entitled “Confederation,” “Treaty 
with the United Netherlands,” and “Treaty with 
Sweden.” According to one art historian, both the 
painter and the subject considered these four 
documents “the crowning accomplishments of a 
distinguished public career.” (Courtesy Princeton 
University Art Museum) 


QO. October 8 Adams went to the 


State House at The Hague for the formal 
signing ceremony. He was received by 
the deputies of Holland and Zeeland and 
conducted into the Truce Chamber where 
he and George van Randwyck, Van 
Bleiswyk, and six other Dutch officials 
signed the treaty of amity and 
commerce.'® A convention concerning re- 
captured vessels was also signed. 

In a report to Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs Robert Livingston, 
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Nassau Hall, Princeton, New Jersey, 
detail from a watercolor based on an 1800 engrav- 
ing. The site of the presentation by Pieter Johan 
van Berckel of his credentials as the Netherlands 
first Minister to the United States on October 31, 
1783. Congress had left Philadelphia on June 24, 
1783, after the local authorities proved unwilling or 
unable to deal with army mutineers demonstrating 
in the city. Congress met in Princeton until 
November 3, 1783, when it adjourned and moved to 
Annapolis, Maryland. (Courtesy Princeton Universi- 
ty Art Museum) 


Robert R. Livingston (1746-1813), first 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was appointed by the 
Continental Congress October 20, 1781, and served 
until June 4, 1783. (Department of State Photo) 
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Adams explained the points of disagree- 
ment that had been settled and indicated 
that the treaty followed Congress’ in- 
structions as closely as possible. Adams 
had compromised on two provisions 
essential to the Dutch. The first pledged 
Americans to respect the Dutch colonies 
and their rights; the second insisted there 
be conformity to the laws of each country 
respecting public worship. “Upon the 
whole,” wrote Adams, “I think the treaty 
is conformable to the principles of perfect 
reciprocity, and contains nothing that can 
possibly be hurtful to America, or offen- 
sive to our allies, or to any nation, except 
Great Britain, to whom it is, indeed, 
without a speedy peace a mortal blow.”!’ 

The treaty was ratified by the 
Netherlands on December 27, 1782, and 
by the Continental Congress on January 
23, 1783. To Adams it represented the 
culmination of his efforts to win Dutch 
support and demonstrated that the 
United States, no longer dependent sole- 
ly on France for support, had widened its 
freedom of maneuver. 


stablishment of the 
American Legation 


At the instruction of Congress, 
Adams left the Netherlands for Paris on 
October 17, 1782, to join the negotiations 
for a preliminary treaty of peace with 
Great Britain. After a brief trip to 
Holland in the summer of 1783, Adams 
returned to Paris where, on September 3, 
1783, he and his colleagues signed the 
definitive treaty which ended America’s 
Revolutionary War. He left the affairs of 
the United States in the hands of Dumas. 
Although he held no commission because 
he was not an American citizen, Dumas 
continued to serve as chargé d'affaires in 








the Netherlands until 1790. At Adams’ 
request, Dumas installed himself in the 
Hotel des Etats-Unis at The Hague, the 
first legation building actually owned 
abroad by the United States. Adams had 
purchased this house in February 1782 
because he believed it important for 
America to have its envoy ensconced in a 
proper residence at The Hague. As 
Adams had written at that time: 


. ut appears to me of indispensable im- 
portance that a minister should reside 
constantly here, vested with the same 
powers from Congress with which they 
have honored me; for which reason, hav- 
ing the offer of a large and elegant house 
in a fine situation on a noble spot of 
ground at The Haque at a very reasonable 
rate, I have... purchased it... ."* 


he First Netherlands 
Minister to the United 
States 


In the spring of 1783, the Dutch 
Government appointed Pieter Johan van 
Berckel, Mayor of Rotterdam and brother 
to the Pensionary of Amsterdam, as the 
first Netherlands Minister to the United 
States. Dumas reported that Van Berckel 
had been nominated by the Province of 
Holland and accepted by the States 
General. The new minister, he wrote, 
was “amiable, estimable, and patriotic.” 
At Van Berckel’s request, Dumas asked 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs Livingston 
to arrange for the rental of a “fine, large, 
and spacious house” in Philadelphia for 
the minister and his five children. He also 
requested that a new coach be made and 
that “six fine carriage horses” be bought 
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Pieter Johan van Berckel (died 1800), 
Mayor of Rotterdam, was appointed the Nether- 
lands’ first Minister to the United States in May 
1783. He presented his credentials to Congress on 
October 31, 1783, and served as minister until his 
recall by the States General in 1788. (Private Col- 
lection of J.W. Schulte Nordholt) 


for Van Berckel. Livingston replied that 
he rejoiced at Van Berckel’s appointment 
and that “the patriotic character of his 
family” would insure him an agreeable 
reception.'® 

In their instructions to Van Ber- 
ckel, the States General stressed the im- 
portance of the promotion and protection 
of Dutch commerce. They asked him to 
identify the principal interests of both 
countries and to safeguard the interests 
of Dutch merchants. He was also asked 
to inform his government about the con- 
stitutions of the Thirteen States, their 
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relationship to each other and to the cen- 
tral government, and the land- and sea- 
power of the new nation as well as its ex- 
ternal commitments.”° 


‘4 Berckel sailed from the 


Netherlands on June 23, 1783, in a ship 
of the line accompanied by three other 
vessels. After a stormy crossing, the new 
Dutch Minister arrived in Philadelphia. 
On October 30 Van Berckel journeyed to 
Princeton, New Jersey, where Con- 
gress—having left Philadelphia in June 
following public disturbances there—was 
convening. He had received an invitation 
from Elias Boudinot, the President of 
Congress, to present his credentials on 
October 31. Boudinot, who had also 
offered the hospitality of his Philadelphia 
home to the Dutch Minister upon his ar- 
rival, informed him that Congress was 
“greatly mortified, that our present cir- 
cumstances, in a small country village, 
prevent us giving you a reception more 
agreeable to our wishes. . . .@' In deserib- 
ing the journey to Princeton and his 
reception, Van Berckel wrote: 


In the evening when I was still a distance 
of six English miles away, I was met by 
an escort which had orders to accompany 
me. It consisted of an officer and eight 
light riders belonging to the bodyguard of 
General Washington. Upon my arrival in 
Princeton I was welcomed beside my 
coach by General Lincoln in his capacity 
as Secretary of the War Department, as 
well as by some other gentlemen on behalf 
of Congress, and led to the apartment 
which the Congress had provided for me 
and a few of my attendants in the home of 
the Pastor of Princeton. Thereupon I went 
immediately to pay a visit to the Presi- 
dent of the Congress; and after having 
settled some matters with him relating to 
my audience the following day, I was in- 
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the Superintendent of Finances and by the 
Secretary of War, who had been jointly 
desiqnated, in the absence ofa Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, to introduce me, that 
the Congress was assembled and prepared 
tu receive me; whereupon I rode in my 
own coach to the House ot the Assembly, 
and there, at the foot of the stairs, I was 
received by the above-mentioned intro- 
ducers and led into the Assembly. After 
giving an address appropriate to the mat- 
ter, a copy of which is herewith enclosed, 1 
presented the Letter of your High 
Mightinesses, which was read by a Dutch 
interpreter: the President then read a 
reply in English... to the address I had 
given; with this the solemn ceremony was 
concluded and I was led out again and 
brought to my coach. 


The ceremony took place in 
Nassau Hall in Princeton where Congress 
held its meetings. This stately building 
was named after Prince Willem V's fore- 
father, Willem III, Prince of Orange and 
Nassau, Stadholder of the Netherlands, 
who became King of England in 1688. In 
his address to Congress given in French, 
Van Berckel expressed his joy and satis- 
faction at the opportunity to meet with 
such illustrious men “whom the present 
age admires.” He declared: 


While all Europe kept its eyes fired on 
your exploits, their High Mightinesses 
could not refrain from very seriously in- 
teresting themselves therein, recollecting 
as they always did the dangers and difit- 
culties to which their forefathers were sub- 
jected, betore they could free themselves 
trom the yoke in which they were en- 
thralled. They knew better than any other 
the worth of independence, and they knew 
how to set a just value on the greatness of 
your desiqns. They applauded your 
generous enterprise, which was inspired 
hy a love of your country, conducted with 
prudence and supported with herove 
courage; and they rejoiced at the happy 
success which crowned your labours.” 








Van Berckel’s credentials conclud- 
ed with the following statement: 


We shall at all times rejoice in your in- 
creasing felicity; and we desire nothing 
more ardently than that we may main- 
tain the strictest friendship and corre- 
spondence with you, for the good of the 
subjects and inhabitants of both 

count ries.*4 


B...... then addressed the 


gathering. He welcomed the new 
minister, received his credentials, and ac- 
cepted with pleasure “the honorable testi- 
monials of confidence and esteem of their 
High Mightinesses, and their affectionate 
congratulations on the success of our 
efforts in the sacred cause of liberty.” 
Boudinot said: 


Governed by the same ardent love of free- 
dom, and the same masims of policy: 
cemented by a liberal system of commerce, 
and earnestly disposed to advance our 
mutual prosperity, by a reciprocity of 
qood offices; we persuade ourselves that 
the most friendly and beneficial connexion 
hetween the two republics, will be pre- 
served inviolate to the latest ages.*° 

After the ceremony, Boudinot 
gave a banquet for the new Dutch Min- 
ister. That same day, General George 
Washington visited Van Berckel and in- 
troduced him to a number of generals 
and prominent officers. The next day, the 
Dutch envoy received all the members of 
Congress and dined again with Boudinot. 
On November 2, Washington arranged an 
elegant dinner for the minister and many 
members of Congress and officers. In his 
report to the States General, Van Ber- 
ckel wrote that “the character of your 
High Mightinesses has been treated with 
all distinction by the Congress and its 
members, as well as by George 
Washington.”* 
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Continuing Bond 


In 1782 the United States and the 
Netherlands shared certain traits. Both 
were small and vulnerable, dependent on 
the sea, and devoted to free trade. Both 
were republics, committed to decentral- 
ized government and the rule of law, 
domestic and international. This common 
perspective facilitated Adams’ efforts to 
persuade the Dutch to risk supporting 
the American Revolution. While the 
United States obtained from the 
Netherlands needed funds, a boost in 
morale, and enhanced prestige, Dutch ex- 
pectations for an expansion of trade with 
the United States were not fulfilled. In 
fact, the United States soon became a 
commercial rival, not a customer. And 
during the 1780s and 1790s the example 
of the American Revolution was 
repeatedly invoked in various forms by 
different factions in the political debates 
that occurred in the Dutch Republic. 

Through the years relations be- 
tween the two countries have matured 
and the bonds between them have been 
strengthened. Grateful generations of 
Americans have viewed the Dutch as kin- 
dred spirits with the same fierce love of 
independence as their own Founding 
Fathers. As John Adams remarked to his 
wife in 1782: 


I love the People where I am. They have 
Faults but they have deep Wisdom and 
great Virtues—and they love America and 
will be her everlasting Friend, I think.®’ 
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Queen Beatrix Visits the United States 


Her Majesty Queen Beatrix and His 
Royal Highness Prince Claus of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands made a state 
visit to the United States April 18-24, 
1982, to commemorate the 200th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of diplomatic 
relations. While in Washington, D.C., 
April 18-22, Her Majesty met with 
President Reagan and other government 
officials. 

Following are remarks made at the 
arrival ceremony on April 19 and the ex- 
change of toasts made at the state dinner 
that evening.' 


ARRIVAL CEREMONY, 
APR. 19, 1982° 


President Reagan 


Nancy and I take great pleasure in 
welcoming Her Majesty Queen Beatrix 
and His Royal Highness Prince Claus of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

This visit couldn’t take place at a 
more appropriate moment. Today marks 
the 200th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between 
our countries. We're delighted that you 
honor us with your visit, Your Majesty, 
a visit that coincides with this historic 
occasion. 

The bonds between our two peoples 
represent the longest unbroken, peaceful 
relationship that we have had with any 
other nation. When we were seeking our 
independence 200 years ago, your coun- 
try was one of the first to which our 
forefathers turned. At that time, the 
Netherlands was a bastion of freedom 
and tolerance on the European Conti- 
nent, having fought its own long and cost- 
ly war for independence. John Adams, 
who later was to become our second 
President, was dispatched to your coun- 
try and reported the origins of the two 
republics are so much alike that the 
history of one seems but a transcript 
from that of the other. This parallel 
course did not end with the birth of our 
republic. Throughout the years, the 
Dutch and the Americans were the 
world’s quintessential free traders— men 
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and women of enterprise and commerce 
traversing the world in pursuit of 
peaceful trade. 

Today we recognize not only the 
200th anniversary of our relations but 
also the lasting imprint your country has 
made on America. Your Majesty, who 
can forget that New York was first New 
Amsterdam? Later Dutch families 
helped settle the frontier, and investors 
from the Netherlands played an in- 
dispensable role in producing the 
American economic miracle. Even today, 
our citizens build upon this heritage, re- 
maining a major source of foreign in- 
vestment capital for each other, interact- 
ing peacefully and constructively in 
mutually beneficial commerce. 

Few nations have had the good will 
that is the hallmark of the relations be- 
tween the United States and the 
Netherlands. Our shared values extend 
teyond the commercial vigor that built 
gur standard of living that developed in 
both our countries. A respect for the 
rights of the individual, a recognition of 
human dignity more valuable than 
wealth generated by commerce, in- 
dustry, and a desire for peace more 
powerful than a tyrant’s threat. In only 
a few places on this planet do people en- 
joy the treasures of liberty and tranquilli- 
ty. Those who do must be ever mindful 
of the costs of such well being. If 
totalitarian nations are permitted to 
achieve military superiority, liberty and 
peace will depend only on the good will 
of tyrants. 

The American people and the people 
of the Netherlands traditionally have 
been advocates of peace. Today our 
challenge lies not only in a desire for 
peace or in its advocacy but in accepting 
the responsibility to do that which is 
necessary to maintain peace. It is an ar- 
duous task, often a thankless one. 

In 1942 Queen Wilhelmina came to 
Washington and spoke to a joint 
meeting of our Congress. She said: 
“Democracy is our most precious 
heritage. We cannot breathe in the 
sullen atmosphere of despotic rule.” 

Your Majesty, as we stood and 
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President Reagan escorts Her Majesty and 
His Royal Highness during the welcoming 
ceremony on the South Lawn of the White 
House 


heard the cannons welcome you a mo- 
ment ago, I couldn't help but think back 
to the early years of our fledgling 
republic. In 1776, shortly after we'd 
declared our indenendence, a tiny 
American fighting ship sailed into the 
Dutch port of Sint Eustatius in the 
Windward Islands of the Caribbean, our 
new nation’s flag flying proudly on the 
mast. No powerful government had yet 
recognized us. But the cannons of the 
Dutch fort bellowed out the first foreign 
salute to the American flag flown by a 
naval vessel. Today we return the honor. 

We've been side by side for 200 
years. Such friendship is appreciated 
here. Your Majesty, welcome to the 
United States. [Applause] 


Her Majesty Queen Beatrix 


Mr. President and Mrs. Reagan, my hus- 
band and I thank you for your warm 
welcome. Your words of cordiality are 
addressed to us and through us to my 
fellow countrymen. In a certain sense, 
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we can regard our visit as a milestone 
on a journey that started some 200 
years ago, the end of which is not yet in 
sight. 

Many Dutch people have also taken 
part in this journey to the new world. 
Hundreds of thousands have come to 
this great country to settle and build a 
new future. Others have come to seal 
the bonds of friendship. My grand- 
mother did so in 1942 when our coun- 
tries were joining hands to preserve 
freedom for the world and human digni- 
ty for mankind. In 1952 my mother 
came here to pay tribute to what the 
United States had done for us during 
the Second World War and in the subse- 
quent period of reconstruction. Now, as 
we jointly celebrate 200 years of 
uninterrupted diplomatic relations, we 
pause to reflect on the support our 
peoples have given each other since the 
very beginning of this great and proud 
nation, both in times of danger and in 
times of joy. We have 'ooked forward to 
this official visit, which we realize will 
be altogether too short to cover such a 
vast area as the United States of 
America. We welcome the opportunity 
to become better acquainted with the 
American people later this year when 
my husband and I will be touring, in an 
official visit, to mark the bicentennial 
and celebrate, again, our very good rela- 
tions. 

You, Mr. President, have officially 
proclaimed the 19th of April as Dutch- 
American Friendship Day. It marks the 
beginning of our state visit today—a 
promising beginning—and an ap- 
propriate moment to dwell on the value 
of our lasting friendship, of the very 
good ties between the United States and 
the Netherlands in the past, in the pres- 
ent, and in the future. Thank you. [Ap- 
plause] 


DINNER TOASTS, 
APR. 19, 1982° 


President Reagan 


This evening we welcome you to the 
White House realizing that this is a 
special occasion even for this house, 
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steeped in tradition as it is. The history 
of our two countries will undoubtedly 
record that on this date, the 200th an- 
niversary of our diplomatic relations, the 
Queen of the Netherlands was our guest 
at a state dinner in the White House. 
We thank the Dutch people for sharing 
you with us. You're the third successive 
queen of the Netherlands to grace our 
nation’s capital. 

We look forward to many such visits 
from you, from your heirs, because if 
any friendship is lasting and true, it is 
the one between our two peoples. The 
Dutch played a significant role in 
developing America, shaping our na- 
tional character. When thinking of this, 
images come to mind of Henry Hudson 
in 1609 sailing up the river that now 
bears his name, of pilgrims embarking 
at Delfshaven bound for America after 
living 12 years in Holland, of the Dutch 
West India Company buying Manhattan 
Island and laying the foundation for a 
magnificent city of commerce and of 
sturdy Dutch pioneers breaking ground 
for new farms in our Midwest. I thought 
that I would surprise Her Majesty by 
telling her that each year there’s a tulip 
festival in Holland, Michigan. She's 


already booked to go there. [Laughter] 

Her Majesty, three American 
Presidents were of Dutch ancestry and 
I'll bet that doesn’t surprise you, 
either— Martin Van Buren, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Franklin Roosevelt. 
Their contributions are well known. 

But countless lesser known men and 
women of Dutch ancestry composed the 
buildingstones of America. If we were 
successful in creating a free and pros- 
perous society of which we're rightfully 
proud, we must be thankful for the part 
played by our kindred spirits from the 
Netherlands—people who believed in 
hard work and who valued freedom. 
That’s the spirit that built America, a 
spirit that citizens of Dutch ancestry 
helped instill in the American character. 

Rembrandt, one of your great art- 
ists, showed the world new uses of light 
to add depth and meaning to painting. 
Similarly, the Dutch, with uncompromis- 
ing devotion to liberty, have been a 
light, an inspiration, to Americans even 
in the depth of their darkest hours. 

In the early 1780s your nation 
fought a war which was at least partial- 
ly caused by the affinity between the 
Netherlands and the American colonists 





U.S. Ambassador to the Netherlands 
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William J. Dyess was born August 1, 1929, in 


Troy, Alabama. He received a B.A. (1950) 


and an M.A. (1951) from the University of 
Alabama and served in the U.S. Army 
1953-56. 

Ambassador Dyess entered the Foreign 
Service in 1958. His assignments in the 
Department of State included exchange pro- 
gram officer; intelligence research specialist; 
Serbo-Croation (1960-61) and Russian (1965) 
language training; international relations 
officer (1970-75); and Executive Director 
(1975-77), Deputy Assistant Secretary 
(1977-80), and Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs (1980). 

His overseas assignments have been 
political officer in Belgrade (1961-63) and in 
Copenhagen (1963-65); administrative officer 
and political officer in Moscow (1966-68); and 
political officer at the U.S. Mission in Berlin 
(1968-70). He was sworn in as Ambassador 
to the Kingdom of the Netherlands on 
August 21, 1981. Ambassador Dyess received 
the Department's Meritorious Honor Award 
in 1973.8 
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then fighting for independence. Our 
friendship, cemented in time and blood, 
is not taken lightly here. On this 200th 
anniversary of our fraternity, let us 
again pledge that we will meet the 
future together—two nations dedicated 
to peace, faithful to the cause of human 
liberty, and confident that right will 
prevail. 

And now may I ask all of you to join 
me in a toast to our good friends, the 
people of the Netherlands, to Her 
Majesty the Queen, and to His Royal 
Highness. [Applause] 


Her Majesty Queen Beatrix 


Mr. President, my husband and I would 
like to thank you most sincerely for your 
warm words of welcome. We greatly ap- 
preciated the cordial reception given to 
us by your country which has high- 
lighted the special nature of the ties of 
friendship uniting our two nations. 
There are few countries whose relations 
down the centuries have been so genu- 
inely cordial and mutually beneficial as 
those between your great country and 
my own. 

It is surprising how many simi- 
larities one encounters in the stories of 
the birth of our two nations. The theory 
that a people could liberate themselves 
from their sovereign if he abused his 
powers was clearly formulated when the 
Dutch rose in revolt against their 
king—the King of Spain—in the 16th 
century. This was the conviction which 
was echoed in your historic Declaration 
of Independence two centuries later. 

In 1780 we allied ourselves with you 
in your fight for freedom alongside 
France and Spain. We were the second 
country to officially recognize the United 
States of America, not entirely without 
self-interest, I’m afraid; Dutch bankers 
provided you with the financial aid so 
desperately needed [laughter] in the 
period of rehabilitation following the 
War of Independence. 

During the i9th century, millions of 
people from a great many countries, in- 
cluding the Netherlands, felt oppressed 
in the Old World and set their hopes on 
the New. It was their hard work and 
resourcefulness, coupled with the efforts 
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of the descendants of the early colonists, 
that soon made the United States one of 
the strongest powers of the world. 

Your intervention in the First World 
War brought peace to Europe. When 
that terrible struggle was over, it was 
your President Woodrow Wilson who in- 
spired countless Dutchmen with his 
ideals. 

Even more vital was your interven- 
tion in the Second World War for both 
Europe and Asia. Although I was only a 
child growing up in Canada, I have vivid 
memories of the warm affection felt by 
my mother, Princess Juliana, and my 
grandmother, Queen Wilhelmina, for 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. One of 
the last letters that President Roosevelt 
wrote early in 1945—2 days before his 
death—was to my grandmother assur- 
ing her that measures to help the 
Netherlands then suffering from famine 
and oppression were very much in his 
mind. “You can be very certain,” he 
wrote, “that I shall never forget the 
country of my origin.” 

The memory of that great statesman 
with his sense of social justice is cher- 
ished and honored by enumerable Dutch 


people. Nor do they forget what they 
owe to his courageous successor, Presi- 
dent Truman, and to President 
Eisenhower. 

It was Eisenhower who, after 
leading the Allied forces to victory, 
became the first Supreme Commander 
of that great alliance founded a genera- 
tion ago—the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. This alliance, relying prin- 
cipally on the strength of your country, 
has insured the security of Europe and 
thus of the Netherlands. 

It was also your country that helped 
us restore our shattered economy. I 
have in mind, of course, the Marshall 
plan, that brilliant example of American 
statesmanship—statesmanship above all 
because the plan did not seek to impose 
a pattern of its own but respected the 
values cherished in Europe and because 
it was based on the understanding that 
helping others to help themselves is in 
the long run the most effective form of 
aid, thereby serving best the purposes of 
both donor and recipient. 

We in the Netherlands undoubtedly 
owe a great deal to the United States. 
The spirit of enterprise and daring, of 
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Dr. Jan Hendrik Lubbers was born February 
18, 1919, in Wijhe, the Netherlands. He was 





educated in Zwolle and received his “doc- 
toraal” in economics from the Economic 
University of Rotterdam (now Erasmus 
University). He was granted a doctor's 
degree in economic science in 1962. 

During World War II, Dr. Lubbers was a 
member of the resistance forces in the 
Netherlands. He worked for the Netherlands 
Economic Institute in Rotterdam until 1949 
when he entered the Netherlands Foreign 
Service. 

He has held diplomatic assignments at 
the OECD and NATO in Paris and at the 
United Nations in New York. Ambassador 
Lubbers was Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
European Communities in Brussels and in 
1973 was appuinied Netherland’s Am- 
bassador to Norway. He returned to the 
European Communities as Permanent 
Representative in 1976 and held that position 
until August 1980, when he presented his 
credentials as the Netherlands’ Ambassador 
to the United States. @ 
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constant innovation, is a feature of 
American life that has always been an 
inspiration to others. 

The winds of change, for example, 
that swept across Europe in the late 
1960s also originated in your country. 
Dutch society has been profoundly af- 
fected by artistic influences from 
America. Constantly improving means 
of communication have contributed to 
the advancement of science, trade, and 
culture on both sides of the Atlantic. All 
this has brought us closer together than 
ever before. 

In sketching the associations be- 
tween the United States and the 


Netherlands over more than 200 years, I 
intended not only to look back but also 
to look forward. 

It is the events of the past that have 
brought us to this point. We face an 
uncertain future together. Let us set our 
sights on the ideal of a just and humane 
society for all mankind. We cannot 
achieve this without standing up for 
freedom and respect for human rights. 
These ideals should constitute the theme 
underlying our mutual cooperation. I 
need hardly add, however, that it is only 
natural, in view of our long and eventful 
histories, that our two nations should 
play the theme in different variations. 
While recognizing that the stress should 
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be on unity, especially in times of adver- 
sity, I regard pluraformity, also within 
our North Atlantic partnership, as 
natural and meaningful. The partnership 
wouid not benefit from uncritical, 
mutual admiration. Assuming that the 
dialogue between the countries is in- 
spired by honest motives and based on 
mutual trust, we must continue to listen 
to one another. 

The Netherlands will endeavor to 
make a contribution by being open- 
minded and undogmatic. Tolerance has 
always been a feature of our national 
character. May I, therefore, express the 
hope that tolerance, openness, and pa- 
tience will continue to mark our interna- 
tional partnership. 

Whatever our differences, there is 
infinitely more that binds our peoples 
together. We have become partners of 
our own free will. Above all, let us not 
underestimate the strength that can 
emanate from a union that succeeds in 
safeguarding both external and internal 
freedom. 

In view of this, I’m confident that 
relations between your country and my 
own will be even closer in the future 
than they have been in the last 200 
years. 

May I ask you all to raise your 
glasses and drink to the health and hap- 
piness of the President of the United 
States of America and Mrs. Reagan, to 
the good fortune and prosperity of the 
American people, and to our good rela- 
tions and centuries-long friendship. [Ap- 
plause] 





'Texts from White House press releases. 

2Made on the South Lawn of the White 
House. 
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News Conference of 
March 31 (Excerpts) 


Twice in my lifetime I’ve seen the world 
plunged blindly into global wars that 
inflicted untold sufferings upon millions 
of innocent people. I share the deter- 
mination of today’s young people that 
such a tragedy, which would be 
rendered even more terrible by the 
monstrous inhumane weapons in the 
world’s nuclear arsenals, must never 
happen again. 

My goal is to reduce nuclear 
weapons dramatically assuring lasting 
peace and security. Last November, I 
stressed our commitment to negotiate in 
good faith for the reduction of both 
nuclear and conventional weapons. I 
made a specific proposal to eliminate en- 
tirely intermediate-range missiles. We 
remain committed to those goals. 

In Geneva we've proposed a treaty 
with the Soviet Union which embodies 
our proposals. In Vienna, along with our 
allies, we're negotiating reductions of 
conventional forces in Europe. And here 
in Washington, we’re completing 
preparations for talks with the Soviets 
on strategic weapons reductions. 

We know all too well from past ex- 
perience that negotiations with the 
Soviet Union must be carefully 
prepared. We can’t afford to repeat past 
mistakes—to arrive hastily at an arms 
control process that sends hopes soaring 
only to end in dashed expectations. 

Last week a distinguished group of 
senators and congressmen submitted 
resolutions to the Senate and House call- 
ing for major verifiable reductions of 
U.S. and Soviet nuclear weapons to 
equal force levels. This is an important 
move in the right direction, and these 
points are essential elements of a truly 
effective arms control agreement— 
elements which are consistent with the 
views of this Administration. 

I commend Senators Jackson and 
Warner and Congressman Carney and 
all those who joined with them in this 
important initiative. I have and I will 
continue to seek realistic arms control 
agreements on nuclear and conventional 
forces. I want an agreement on strategic 
nuclear weapons that reduces the risk of 
war, lowers the level of armaments, and 
enhances global security. We can accept 
no less. 
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America’s national security policy is 
based on enduring principles. Our 
leaders and our allies have long 
understood that the objective of our 
defense efforts has always been to deter 
conflict and reduce the risk of 
war—conventional or nuclear. 

Together with our partners and the 
Atlantic alliance, every president in the 
postwar period has followed this 
strategy, and it’s worked. It has earned 
the overwhelming bipartisan support of 
the Congress and the country at large, 
and it has kept world peace. 

Yesterday, with the successful com- 
pletion of the Columbia space shuttle’s 
latest mission, I think we were all 
reminded of the great things the human 
race can achieve when it harnesses its 
best minds and efforts to a positive goal. 
Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have written proud chapters in 
the peaceful exploration of outer space. 

So I invite the Soviet Union to join 
with us now to substantially reduce 
nuclear weapons and make an important 
breakthrough for lasting peace on 
Earth. There have been four wars in my 
lifetime. I believe the people want to 
return to a level of civilized behavior we 
once knew. Most of all, they want peace, 
and so do I. 


Q. The experts say that the Rus- 
sians are far ahead of us in some 
nuclear weaponry, and we are far 
ahead of them in terms of the Polaris 
missile and so forth. And we also have 
the capability of swift massive retalia- 
tion against the Soviets. Under those 
circumstances, why don’t we seek 
negotiations for a freeze now and 
carry on to reductions? That way we 
can halt the making of doomsday 
weapons and save billions to help poor 
people. 

A. I know that there are people 
who have tried to figure this out. The 
truth of the matter is that on balance 
the Soviet Union does have a definite 
margin of superiority, enough so that 
there is risk and there is what I have 
called, as you all know, several times a 
window of vulnerability. 

And I think that a freeze would not 
only be disadvantageous— in fact, even 
dangerous to us with them in that posi- 
tion—but I believe that it would also 


militate against any negotiations for 
reduction. There would be no incentive 
for them, then, to meet with us and 
reduce. 

Let me call your attention to what’s 
going on in Geneva. They have 300 
intermediate-range missiles with 900 
warheads aimed at all of Western 
Europe and that includes Northern 
Africa and the Middle East. And there 
was no talk of any reduction of those 
weapons until our allies asked us to sup- 
ply them with intermediate-range 
weapons as a deterrent and which would 
be placed in the countries of Western 
Europe. And then when I made my pro- 
posal last November, the Soviet Union is 
sitting down and talking with us on that. 

If they're out ahead, we're behind, 
and we're asking them to cut down and 
join us in getting down to a lower level, 
there isn’t much of an incentive. 


Q. Are you saying that we are 
vulnerable now, right today, to a 
nuclear attack that we could not 
retaliate on? 

A. That would be possible, because 
of some of our triad, retaliation, but the 
Soviet’s great edge is one in which they 
could absorb our retaliatory blow and hit 
us again. 

Q. Do you think that a nuclear 
war would be winnable or even sur- 
vivable and under what conditions? 

A. I just have to say that I don’t 
think there could be any winners; 
everybody would be a loser if there’s a 
nuclear war. 


Q. Leonid Brezhnev yesterday im- 
plied that if the United States went 
ahead with the Pershing II missiles 
that the ground-launch cruise 
missiles—that he would take some 
kind of retaliatory step. Did you inter- 
pret this as a threat, and if so, how 
are you responding to him in private 
or how do you plan to respond to him? 

A. I know that we're looking at all 
these various statements and so forth 
and analyzing them to see what they 
may mean. Frankly, I myself am in- 
clined to believe that this is just part of 
the dialogue that goes on and part of a 
kind of a propaganda campaign that is 
aimed at making them look like the 
peacemakers and as if we're the seekers 
of war. And that is completely contrary 
tu fact. 


Q. But he’s implying that he 
would perhaps install nuclear weapons 
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in this hemisphere. If that’s the case, 
how would you respond? 

A. The only place that he could in- 
stall them in this hemisphere would be 
in Cuba, which is his satellite now, 
although they're working up to where it 
might be Nicaragua—also considered 
that. 

But this would be in total violation, 
even though there have been other 
things we think are violations also, of 
the 1962 agreement at the time of the 
missile crisis. 

And then there are options open to 
us that i would prefer not to discuss 
because, as you know, I don’t like to 
discuss the things that we could or 
might or might not do. 


Q. What do you think of the 
latest situation in Poland, especially 
in the light of your statement a few 
weeks ago that if necessary, you 
would impose more sanctions? 

A. We're watching this. We have 
joined with our allies on a number of 
sanctions. We are working now with 
them in regard to the cutting off of 
credit to the nations like that, and to the 
Soviet Union, which we know is behind 
the whole Polish problem. At the same 
time that we are doing everything we 
can to try and help the Polish people 
without having it appear that their 
government is providing that help— 
some $55 million in grain and corn that 
was provided by us, other things that we 
have been trying to do through the 
Catholic charities, and we are watching. 
I think that it is also necessary that they 
understand that there could be a carrot 
along with the stick if they straighten up 
and fly right. 


Q. The right-wing parties in El 
Salvador, taken together, seem to 
have won the elections there. Will we 
back any government that abandons 
the social reforms that are now under- 
way there and specifically, would we 
back a government headed by Major 
D’Aubuisson? 

A. Let me just say, we are watch- 
ing this very carefully. I think that it 
would give us great difficulties if a 
government now appeared on the scene 
that totally turned away from the 
reforms that have been instituted. But I 
think right now—and before we begin 
inviting trouble or looking for that—we, 
all of us, should have been a little bit in- 
spired by what took place there in that 
election. This morning Senator Kasse- 
baumn, the congressmen who were with 
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her on the trip down there to be 
observers at the election, have just told 
some things that ought to make us a 
little ashamed of ourselves and how 
much we take for granted in the right to 
vote. They told of a woman standing in 
the line who was hit by a ricochet—a 
bullet ricocheted—and refused to leave 
the line to have her wound tended until 
she had voted. 

They told of another woman who 
was individually threatened with death 
by the guerrillas and she told them—she 
voted—and she told them: “You can kill 
me, you can kill my family, you cannot 
kill us all.” They turned out in the face 
of that in greater numbers than we did. 
She said also that the attitude—and | 
wish more of this had been seen by 
Americans—she said that people, 
whenever they saw them, the people 
there in those voting lines called out 
their gratitude to the United States for 
the fact that we have been helping them. 

Now they really showed that there is 
a real desire for democracy there, and | 
am, therefore, going to be optimistic 
about what happens and avoid a specific 
answer to your question. 


Q. In your first press conference, 
you referred to the Soviet Union as 
having shown a pattern of, I believe 
you used the word “lying and cheat- 
ing” over the years. Tonight you're 
calling upon a return to civilized con- 
duct and a sustained negotiation on 
nuclear arms. Have you, in your 15 
months in office, formed any different 
opinion than you came into office with 
about the Soviet Union. Are they more 
conciliatory than you thought they 
were? 

A. No, I don’t think they’ve 
changed their habits. I think, however, 
they're in a more desperate situation 
than I had assumed that they were 
economically. Their great military 
buildup has, and at the expense of denial 
of consumer products up to and in- 
cluding food for their people, now left 
them on a very narrow edge and that’s 
why we're proposing to our allies a shut- 
off of credit with regard to the Polish 
and the Afghanistan situation. 


Q. Do you think the recent 
clashes between the Israeli military 
and the Palestinians on the West Bank 
will destroy progress toward the 
Palestinian autonomy? 

A. I'm hopeful that it won't because 


I have the pledge of my friena 
Menahem Begin and of President 
Mubarak that they are going forward 
and within the framework of the Camp 
David agreement to resolve all these 
other problems. I'm hopeful that we will 
see more progress on these talks after 
April 25th, when the transfer of the 
Sinai comes. 

Israel claims that some of the 
mayors that they are ousting there are 
mayors that they themselves had ap- 
pointed but that they believe have now 
become a part of the more radical PLO 
{Palestine Liberation Organization] 
wing. 

But the Camp David agreement 
comes within Resolutions 242 and 338 of 
the United Nations. And they have, as I 
say, pledged to me that they're going to 
abide by that. 


Q. Going back to your opening 
statement, how soon do you expect 
strategic arms negotiations to begin, 
and will they include a summit with 
Mr. Brezhnev? 

A. We have been thinking possibly 
this summer would be—we would be 
ready as far as our own team is con- 
cerned. It takes a lot of work to prepare 
for one of these. You don’t just go and 
sit down at the table and say: “Let’s talk 
about nuclear weapons.” And then there 
will have to be our own review. We've 
had quite a talented group working on 
this. When we're ready, then, of course, 
setting a date will depend somewhat on 
the whole international situation. There 
could be things that could make it seem 
a little unseemly to propose such a 
meeting. But I would be hopeful that 
possibly we could do this by this sum- 
mer. 
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Peace and Deterrence 


Secretary Haig’s address before 
Georgetown University’s Center for 
Strategic and Tnternicional Studies on 
April 6, 1982. 


It is a melancholy fact of the modern age 
that man has conceived a means capable 
of his own destruction. For 37 years man- 
kind has had to live with the terrible bur- 
den of nuclear weapons. From the dawn 
of the nuclear age, these weapons have 
been the source of grave concern to our 
peoples and the focus of continuous public 
debate. Every successive president of the 
United States has shared these concerns. 
Every Administration has had to engage 
itself in this debate. 

It is right that each succeeding gen- 
eration should question anew the manner 
in which its leaders exercise such awe- 
some responsibilities. It is right that each 
new Administration should have to con- 
front the awful dilemmas posed by the 
possession of nuclear weapons. It is right 
that our nuclear strategy should be ex- 
posed to continuous examination. 


Strategy of Nuclear Deterrence 


In debating these issues, we should not 
allow the complexity of the problems and 
the gravity of the stakes to blind us to 
the common ground upon which we all 
stand. No one has ever advocated nuclear 
war. No responsible voice has ever 
sought to minimize its horrors. 

On the contrary, from the earliest 
days of the postwar era, America’s lead- 
ers have recognized that the only nuclear 
strategy consistent with our values and 
our survival—our physical existence 
and what makes life worth living—is the 
strategy of deterrence. The massive de- 
structive power of these weapons pre- 
cludes their serving any lesser purpose. 
The catastrophic consequences of another 
world war—with or without nuclear 
weapons—make deterrence of conflict 
our highest objective and our only ra- 
tional military strategy for the modern 
age. 

Thus, since the close of World 
War II, American and Western strategy 
has assigned a single function to nuclear 
weapons: the prevention of war and the 
preservation of peace. At the heart of 
this deterrence strategy is the require- 
ment that the risk of engaging in war 
must be made to outweigh any possible 
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benefits of aggression. The cost of ag- 
gression must not be confined to the vic- 
tims of aggression. 

This strategy of deterrence has won 
the consistent approval of Western 
peoples. It has enjoyed the bipartisan 
support of the American Congress. It has 
secured the unanimous endorsement of 
every successive allied government. 

Deterrence has been supported be- 
cause deterrence works. Nuclear deter- 
rence and collective defense have pre- 
served peace in Europe, the crucible of 
two global wars in this century. Clearly, 
neither improvement in the nature of 
man nor strengthening of the interna- 
tional order has made war less frequent 
or less brutal. Millions have died since 
1945 in over 130 international and civil 
wars. Yet nuclear deterrence has pre- 
vented a conflict between the two super- 
pewers, a conflict which even without 
nuclear weapons would be the most de- 
structive in mankind's history. 


Requirements for Western Strategy 


The simple possession of nuclear weapons 
does not guarantee deterrence. Through- 
out history societies have risked their 
total destruction if the prize of victory 
was sufficiently great or the conse- 
quences of submission sufficiently grave. 
War and, in particular nuclear war, can 
be deterred, but only if we are able to 
deny an aggressor military advantage 
from his action and thus insure his 
awareness that he cannot prevail in any 
conflict with us. Deterrence, in short, re- 
quires the maintenance of a secure mili- 
tary balance, one which cannot be over- 
turned through surprise attack or sudden 
technological breakthrough. The quality 
and credibility of deterrence must be 
measured against these criteria. Succes- 
sive administrations have understood this 
fact and stressed the importance of the 
overall balance. This Administration can 
do no less. 

The strategy of deterrence, in its es- 
sentials, has endured. But the require- 
ments for maintaining a secure capability 
to deter in all circumstances have 
evolved. In the early days of unques- 
tioned American nuclear superiority the 
task of posing an unacceptable risk to an 
aggressor was not difficult. The threat of 
massive retaliation was fully credible as 


long as the Soviet Union could not re- 
spond in kind. As the Soviet Union’s nu- 
clear arsenal grew, however, this threat 
began to lose credibility. 

To sustain the credibility of Western 
deterrence, the concept of flexible re- 
sponse was elaborated and formally 
adopted by the United States and its 
NATO partners in 1967. Henceforth, it 
was agreed that NATO would meet ag- 
gression initially at whatever level it was 
launched, while preserving the flexibility 
to escalate the conflict, if necessary, to 
secure the cessation of aggression and 
the withdrawal of the aggressor. The 
purpose of this strategy is not just to 
conduct conflict successfully if it is forced 
upon us but, more importantly, to pre- 
vent the outbreak of conflict in the first 
place. 

Flexible response is not premised 
upon the view that nuclear war can be 
controlled. Every successive allied and 
American government has been con- 
vinced that nuclear war, once initiated, 
could escape such control. They have, 
therefore, agreed upon a strategy which 
retains the deterrent effect of a possible 
nuclear response, without making such a 
step in any sense automatic. 

The alliance based its implementa- 
tion of flexible response upon a spectrum 
of forces, each of which plays an indis- 
pensable role in assuring the credibility 
of a Western strategy of deterrence. At 
one end of the spectrum are America’s 
strategic forces, our heavy bombers, in- 
tercontinental missiles, and ballistic mis- 
sile submarines. Since NATO’s inception, 
these forces have been the ultimate guar- 
antee of Western security, a role which 
they will retain in the future. 

At the other end of the spectrum are 
the alliance’s conventional forces, includ- 
ing U.S. forces in Europe. These forces 
must be strong enough to defeat all but 
the most massive and persistent conven- 
tional aggression. They must be resistant 
and durable enough to give political lead- 
ers time to measure the gravity of the 
threat, to confront the inherently daunt- 
ing prospects of nuclear escalation, and to 
seek through diplomacy the cessation of 
conflict and restoration of any lost West- 
ern territory. The vital role which con- 
ventional forces play in deterrence is too 
often neglected, particularly by those 
most vocal in their concern over reliance 
upon nuclear weapons. A strengthened 
conventional posture both strengthens 
the deterrent effect of nuclear forces and 
reduces the prospect of their ever being 
used. 

Linking together strategic and con- 
ventional forces are theater nuclear 
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forces, that is, NATO's nuclear systems 
based in Europe. These systems are con- 
crete evidence of the nature of the Amer- 
ican commitment. They are a concrete 
manifestation of NATO's willingness to 
resort to nuclear weapons if necessary to 
preserve the freedom and independence 
of its members. Further, the presence of 
nuclear weapons in Europe insures that 
the Soviet Union will never believe that 
it can divide the United States from its 
allies or wage a limited war with limited 
risks against any NATO member. 

The strategy of flexible response and 
the forces that sustain its credibility re- 
flect more than simply the prevailing mil- 
itary balance. Western strategy also re- 
flects the political and geographical 
reality of an alliance of 15 independent 
nations, the most powerful of which is 
separated from all but one by 4,000 miles 
of ocean. 

Deterrence is consequently more 
than a military strategy. It is the essen- 
tial political bargain which binds together 
the Western coalition. Twice in this cen- 
tury, America has been unable to remain 
aloof from European conflict but unable 
to intervene in time to prevent the dev- 
astation of Western Europe. In a nuclear 
age neither we nor our allies can afford to 
see this pattern repeated a third time. 
We have, therefore, chosen a strategy 
which engages American power in the 
defense of Europe at the outset and gives 
substance to the principle that the secu- 
rity of the alliance is indivisible. 


The Task Ahead 


During the past decade the Soviet Union 
has mounted a sustained buildup across 
the range of its nuclear forces designed to 
undermine the credibility of the Western 
strategy. Soviet modernization efforts 
have far outstripped those of the West. 
The development and deployment of 
Soviet intercontinental ballistic missiles 
now pose a serious and increasing threat 
to a large part of our land-based ICBM 
jintercontinental ballistic missile] force. 
A new generation of Soviet intermediate- 
range missiles is targeted upon our Euro- 
pean allies. 

In the last 10 vears, the Soviets in- 
troduced an unprecedented array of new 
strategic and intermediate-range systems 
into their arsenals, including the SS-17, 
SS-18, and SS-19 ICBMs, the Backfire 
bomber, the Typhoon submarine and sev- 
eral new types of submarine-launched 
missiles, and the SS-20 intermediate- 
range missile. In contrast, during this 
same period, the United States exercised 
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restraint, introducing only the Trident 
missile and submarine and the slower air- 
breathing cruise missile. 

In order to deal with the resulting 
imbalances, President Reagan has 
adopted a defense posture and recom- 
mended programs to the U.S. Congress 
designed to maintain deterrence, rectify 
the imbalances, and thereby support the 
Western strategy I have just outlined. 
His bold strategic modernization pro- 
gram, announced last October, is de- 
signed to insure the maintenance of a se- 
cure and reliable capability to deny any 
adversary advantage from any form of 
aggression, even a surprise attack. 

The President's decision, in his first 
weeks in office, to go ahead with the pro- 
duction and deployment of the Pershing 
11 and ground-launched cruise missiles, 
in accordance with NATO's decision of 
December 1979, represents an effort to 





.. . the presence of 
nuclear weapons in 
Europe insures that the 
Soviet Union will never 
believe that it can divide 
the United States from 
its allies or wage a 
limited war with limited 
risks against any NATO 
member. 





reinforce the linkage between our stra- 
tegic forces in the United States and 
NATO's conventional and nuclear forces 
in Europe. A response to the massive 
buildup of Sovici SS-20s targeted on 
Western Furope, this NATO decision was 
taken vo insure that the Soviet Union will 
never launch aggression in the belief that 
its own territory can remain immune 
from attack or that European security 
can ever be decoupled from that of the 
United States. 

The improvements we are making in 
our conventional forces—in their readi- 
ness, mobility. training, and equipment 
—are designed to insure the kind of 
tough and resilient conventional capabil- 
itv required by the strategy of flexible 
response. It is important to recognize the 
interrelationship of these three types of 





forces. The requirements in each cate- 
gory are dependent upon the scale of the 
others. Their functions are similarly 
linked. The Soviet Union understands 
this. That is why they have consistently 
preposed a pledge against the first use of 
nuclear weapons, an idea which has 
achieved some resonanve here in the 
West. 

NATO has consistently rejected such 
Soviet proposals, which are tantamount 
to making Europe safe for conventional 
aggression. If the West were to allow 
Moscow the freedom to choose the level 
of conflict which most suited it and to 
leave entirely to Soviet discretion the na- 
ture and timing of any escalation, we 
would be forced to maintain conventional 
forces at least at the level of those of the 
Soviet Union and its Warsaw Pact allies. 

Those in the West who advocate the 
adoption of a “no first use” policy seldom 
go on to propose that the United States 
reintroduce the draft, triple the size of 
its armed forces, and put its economy on 
a wartime footing. Yet in the absence of 
such steps, a pledge of “no first use” ef- 
fectively leaves the West nothing with 
which to counterbalance the Soviet con- 
ventional advantages and geopolitical po- 
sition in Europe. 

Neither do Western proponents of a 
“no first use” policy acknowledge the con- 
sequences for the alliance of an American 
decision not to pose and accept the risk of 
nuclear war in the defense of Europe. A 
“no first use” policy would be the end of 
flexible response and thus of the very 
credibility of the Western strategic de- 
terrence. In adopting such a stance, the 
United States would be limiting its com- 
mitment to Europe. But the alliance can- 
not function as a limited liability corpora- 
tion. It can only survive as a partnership 
to which all are equally and fully com- 
mitted—shared benefits, shared bur- 
dens, shared risks. 

Another concept which has recently 
attracted interest is that of a freeze on 
nuclear weapons. While being sensitive 
to the concerns underlying this proposal, 
we have had to underscore the flaws in 
such an approach. A freeze at current 
levels would perpetuate an unstable and 
unequal military balance. It would re- 
ward a decade of unilateral Soviet 
buildup and penalize the United States 
for a decade of unilateral restraint. As 
President Reagan stressed last week, 
such a freeze would remove all Soviet in- 
centive to engage in meaningful arms 
control designed to cut armaments and 
reduce the risk of war. 

Much of the argumentation for a nu- 
clear freeze revolves around the question 
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of how much is enough. Each side pos- 
sesses thousands of deliverable nuclear 
weapons. Does it really make any differ- 
ence who is ahead? The question itself is 
misleading, as it assumes that deterrence 
is simply a matter of numbers of weapons 
er numbers of casualties which could be 
inflicted. It is not. 


* Let us remember, first and fore- 
most, that we are trying to deter the So- 
viet Union, not ourselves. The dynamic 
nature of the Soviet nuclear buildup dem- 
onstrates that the Soviet leaders do not 
believe in the concept of “sufficiency.” 
They are not likely to be deterred by a 
strategy or a force based upon it. 

¢ Let us also recall that nuclear de- 
terrence must work not just in times of 
peace and moments of calm. Deterrence 
faces its true test at the time of maxi- 
mum tension, even in the midst of actual 
conflict. In such extreme circumstances, 
when the stakes on the table may already 
be immense, when Soviet leaders may 
feel the very existence of their regime is 
threatened, who can say whether or not 
they would run massive risks if they be- 
lieved that in the end the Soviet state 
would prevail? 

¢ Deterrence thus does not rest on a 
static comparison of the number or size of 
nuclear weapons. Rather, deterrence de- 
pends upon our capability, even after suf- 
fering a massive nuclear blow, to prevent 
an aggressor from securing a military ad- 
vantage and prevailing in a conflict. Only 
if we maintain such a capability can we 
deter such a blow. Deterrence, in conse- 
quence, rests upon a military balance 
measured not in warhead numbers but in 
a complex interaction of capabilities and 
vulnerabilities. 


The Military Balance, Crisis 
Management, and the Conduct of 
American Diplomacy 


The state of the military balance and its 
impact upon the deterrent value of 
American forces cast a shadow over 
every significant geopolitical decision. It 
affects on a day-to-day basis the conduct 
of American diplomacy. It influences the 
management of international crises and 
the terms upon which they are resolved. 
The search for national interest and 
national security is a principal preoccupa- 
tion of the leaders of every nation on the 
vlobe. Their decisions and their foreign 
policies are profoundly affected by their 
perception of the military balance be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
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Union and the consequent capacity of 
either to help provide for their security 
or to threaten that security. 

More important still, perceptions of 
the military balance also affect the psy- 
chological attitude of both American and 
Soviet leaders, as they respond to events 
around the globe. For the foreseeable fu- 
ture the relationship between the Uni.od 
States and the Soviet Union will be one 
in which our differences outnumber our 
points of convergence. Our objective 
must be to restrain this competition, to 
keep it below the level of force, while 
protecting our interests and those of our 
allies. Our ability to secure these objec- 
tives will be crucially influenced by the 
state of the strategic balance. Every 
judgment we make and every judgment 
the Soviet leadership makes will be 
shaded by it. 

Thus the Soviet leadership, in calcu- 
lating the risks of subversion or aggres- 
sion, of acquiring new clients or propping 
up faltering proxies, must carefully eval- 
uate the possibilities and prospects for an 
effective American response. Soviet cal- 
culations must encompass not only Amer- 
ican capabilities to influence regional de- 
velopments but American willingness to 
face the prospect of U.S.-Soviet confron- 
tation and consequent escalation. Ameri- 
can leaders, for their part, must go 
through comparable calculations in re- 
acting to regional conflicts, responding to 
Soviet adventurism, and seeking to re- 
solve international crises in a manner 
consistent with U.S. interests. 

Put simply, our own vulnerability to 
nuclear blackmail, as well as the suscepti- 
bility of our friends to political intimida- 
tion, depends upon our ability and will- 
ingness to cope credibly with any Soviet 
threat. A strong and credible strategic 
posture enhances stability by reducing 
for the Soviets the temptations toward 
adventurism at the same time that it 
strengthens our hand in responding to 
Soviet political-military threats. 


Arms Control and Nuclear Deterrence 


In no area of diplomacy does the military 
balance have greater effect than in arms 
control. Arms control can reinforce de- 
terrence and stabilize a military balance 
at lower levels of risk and effort. Arms 
control cannot, however, either provide 
or restore a balance we are unwilling to 
maintain through our defense efforts. 
Just as the only justifiable nuclear 
strategy is one of deterrence, so the 
overriding objective for arms control is 
reducing the risk of war. The essential! 


purpose to arms control is not to save 
money, although it may do so. Its pur- 
pose is not to generate good feelings or 
improve international relationships, al- 
though it may have that effect as well. 
Arms control's central purpose must be 
to reinforce the military balance, upon 
which deterrence depends, at reduced 
levels of weapons and risk. 

On November Is, President Reagan 
laid out the framework for a comprehen- 
sive program of arms control designed to 
serve these objectives. He committed the 
United States to seek major reductions in 
nuclear and conventional forces, leading 
to equal agreed limits on both sides. Last 
week he reviewed the steps we have 
taken. 


* In Geneva we have put forth de- 
tailed proposals designed to limit 
intermediate-range nuclear forces and to 
eliminate entirely the missiles of greatest 
concern to each side. This proposal has 
won the strong and unified support of our 
allies. 

* In Vienna we are negotiating, 
alongside our allies, on reductions in con- 
ventional force levels in Europe. These 
negotiations have gone on without real 
progress for over 8 vears. Because we 
are now facing diplomatic atrophy, we 
must urgently consider how to revitalize 
East-West discussions of conventional 
force reductions and stimulate progress 
in these talks. 

* Our highest priority, in the past 
several months, has been completing 
preparations for negotiations with the 
Soviet Union on strategic arms. Here too 
we will be proposing major reductions to 
verifiable, equal agreed levels. Here too 
we will be presenting detailed proposals 
when negotiations open. 


The prospects for progress in each of 
these areas of arms control depend upon 
support of the President's defense pro- 
grams. This imperative has been carica- 
tured as a policy of building up arms in 
order to reduce them. This is simply not 
true. As President Reagan's proposals 
for intermediate-range missiles make 
clear, we hope that we never have to de- 
ploy those systems. But we must demon- 
strate a willingness to maintain the bal- 
ance through force deployments if we are 
to have any prospect of reducing and sta- 
bilizing it through arms control. 

Negotiations in the early 1970s on a 
treaty limiting antiballistic missile (ABM) 
systems provide an historic example. At 
the time, the Soviets had already built a 
system of ballistic missile defenses 
around Moscow. The United States had 
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deployed no such system. Arms control 
offered the only means of closing off an 
otherwise attractive and expensive new 
avenue for arms competition. Yet it was 
not until the American Administration 
sought and secured congressional support 
for an American ABM program that the 
Soviets began to negotiate seriously. The 
result was the 1972 treaty limiting anti- 
ballistic missile systems, which remains 
in force today. 

This same pattern was repeated 
more recently with intermediate-range 
missiles. For years the Soviets had 





It is... unrealistic to 
believe that the Soviet 
Union will agree to 
reduce the most 
threatening element of 
its force structure... 
unless it is persuaded 
that otherwise the 
United States will re- 
spond by deploying com- 
parable systems itself. 





sought limits on U.S. nuclear forces in 
Europe but refused to consider any limits 
upon their nuclear forces targeted upon 
Western Europe. Only after NATO took 
its decision of December 1979 to deploy 
U.S. Pershing II] and ground-launched 
cruise missiles did the Soviet Union 
agree to put its SS-20 missiles on the ne- 
gotiating table. 

In the area of strategic arms, as 
well, there is little prospect the Soviet 
Union will ever agree to equal limits at 
lower levels unless first persuaded that 


the United States is otherwise deter- 
mined to maintain equality at higher lev- 
els. It is, for instance, unrealistic to be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union will agree to 
reduce the most threatening element of 
its force structure, its heavy, multiwar- 
headed intercontinental missiles unless it 
is persuaded that otherwise the United 
States will respond by deploying compa- 
rable systems itself. 

For many opposed to reliance on nu- 
clear weapons—even for defense or de- 
terrence—the issue is a moral one. For 
those who first elaborated the strategy of 
deterrence, and for those who seek to 
maintain its effect, this issue is also pre- 
eminently moral. A familiar argument is 
that, in a nuclear age, we must choose 
between our values and our existence. If 
nuclear weapons offer the only deterrent 
to nuclear blackmail, some would argue 
we should submit rather than pose the 
risk of nuclear conflict. This choice, how- 
ever, is a false one. By maintaining the 
military balance and sustaining deter- 
rence, We protect the essential values of 
Western civilization—democratic govern- 
ment, personal liberty, and religious free- 
dom—and preserve the peace. In failing 
to maintain deterrence, we would risk 
our freedoms, while actually increasing 
the likelihood of also suffering nuclear 
devastation. 

As human beings and free men and 
women, We must reject this false alterna- 
tive and avoid the extremes of nuclear ca- 
tastrophe and nuclear blackmail. In the 
nuclear age, the only choice consistent 
with survival and civilization is 
deterrence. 

An eminent theologian once de- 
scribed our age as one in which “the 
highest possibilities are inextricably in- 
termingled with the most dire perils.” 
The scientific and technological advances 
so Vital to our civilization also make pos- 
sible its destruction. This reality cannot 
be wished away. 

Americans have always been con- 
scious of the dilemmas posed by the nu- 
clear weapon. From the moment that sci- 
ence unleashed the atom, our instinct and 


policy have been to control it. Those who 
direct America’s defense policies today 
share completely the desire of people 
everywhere to end the nuclear arms race 
and to begin to achieve substantial reduc- 
tions in nuclear armament. 

Confronted by the dire perils of such 
weapons, America has responded in a 
manner that best preserves both security 
and peace, that protects our society and 
our values, and that offers hope without 
illusion. The strategy of deterrence has 
kept the peace for over 30 years. It has 
provided the basis for arms control ef- 
forts. And it offers the best chance to 
control and to reduce the dangers that we 
face. 

Deterrence is not automatic. It can- 
not be had on the cheap. Our ability to 
sustain it depends upon our ability to 
maintain the military balance now being 
threatened by the Soviet buildup. If we 
are to reinforce deterrence through arms 
control and arms reduction, we must con- 
vince the Soviets that their efforts to un- 
dermine the deterrent effect of our forces 
cannot and will not succeed. 

The control and reduction of nuclear 
weapons, based on deterrence, is the 
only effective intellectual, political, and 
moral response to nuclear weapons. The 
stakes are too great and the conse- 
quences of error too catastrophic to ex- 
change deterrence for a leap into the un- 
known. The incentives for reali arms 
control exist, and we have both the 
means and the duty to apply them. 

Let us be clear about our objectives 
in the nuclear era. We seek to reduce the 
risk of war and to establish a stable mili- 
tary balance at lower levels of risk and 
effort. By doing so today, we may be able 
to build a sense of mutual confidence and 
cooperation, offering the basis for even 
more ambitious steps tomorrow. But 
above all, we shall be pursuing the “high- 
est possibility” for peace. 
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Interview on 
““‘Meet the Press” 


Secretary Haig was interviewed on 
NBC's “Meet the Press” on March 28, 
1982, by Bill Monroe, NBC News 
(moderator and executive producer); 
Karen E. House, Wall Street Journal; 
Morton Kondracke, New Republic 
magazine; and Marvin Kalb, NBC 
News.' 


Q. NBC News reports from El Salva- 
dor today that voting in that country 
is heavy with long lines of voters, but 
some people are saying that today’s 
elections may not make much differ- 
ence because when it’s over, the civil 
war and economic deterioration will 
just continue. What is the prospect, in 
your view, that talks between the new 
government and guerrilla groups or 
some other process might bring actual 
improvement in that country. 

A. I think it’s a little early to say. 
Clearly, President Duarte, who's cur- 
rently in charge, has made it clear that 
he would be willing to talk to the left 
providing they will lay down their arms 
and join in a peaceful political process. 
We have never been averse to that here 
in the United States and would favor 
such an outcome. 


Q. Can you offer us any more hope 
than what you've just expressed that 
some improvement might come in El 
Salvador after today’s elections? Many 
people feel, for example, that the pros- 
pect of the guerrillas laying down 
their arms for talks is very slim, if ex- 
istent at all. 

A. I think the very fact of a free 
election, the outcome of which will be a 
constituent assembly of some 60 
deputies, is a step in the political process 
toward democratization. It stands rather 
in sharp contrast to the Sandinista 
government which has been in piace 
substantially longer in time and which 
has yet to program a specific date for 
the expression of the will of the people 
of Nicaragua. They talk about 1985. So I 
think the Salvadoran example is one 
that deserves our support and is a 
source of some encouragement. 


Q. One ible outcome in today’s 
election in E] Salvador is the possible 
victory of Roberto D’Aubuisson who is 
regarded as an extreme rightwinger. 
He favors using napalm on the guer- 
rillas, and he has been called by the 
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previous U.S. ambassador a pathologi- 
cal killer. What are the chances that 
the United States might cooperate 
with or support a government headed 
by D’Aubuisson? 

A. If we espouse democratic process 
and the people of E! Salvador in credible 
elections select a candidate, | think 
that’s their business. 

As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, we have supported the current 
regime based on the reforms that 
regime has instituted: land reform, im- 
proved pluralization and democratic 
reform, efforts to improve the human 
rights situation, economic reform. Clear- 
ly, both before the election and after the 
election— whatever the outcome—it will 
be adherence to those principles that will 
determine the level of American sup- 


port. 


Q. The Presidert said, when he 
announced sanctions against the 
Soviet Union and Poland shorily after 
the military crackdown there, ihat if 
things didn’t get better, there would 
be further steps. Since the credibility 
of the United States is at stake, when 
will we see these further sanctions 
and what will they be? 

A. I think we have seen a steady in- 
crease of sanction pressure against the 
Soviet Union. We have used an ap- 
proach which is not unilateral but rather 
multilateral. In other words, it’s clear by 
any measure of analysis that what the 
United States alone is able to do in this 
area is rather limited, so we have at- 
tempted to proceeed on a broad base, 
using our NATO allies and the Atlantic 
community, including Japan, to work 
together to deal with pressures on the 
Soviet Union. We've had both politica! 
and economic coordination—some meas- 
ures taken in concert, some unilaterally, 
dependent on what is the most effective 
and meaningful approach. 

With respect to Poland we have in a 
very united way isolated that regime 
and put Poland, if you will, on the back 
of the Soviet Union in economic and 
credit terms. We are now engaged in a 
process of seeking to deal with the sub- 
ject of future credits and future credit 
guarantees with the Soviet Union. 
Under Secretary [for Security Assist- 
ance, Science and Technology| Buckley 
has just returned from what is an initial 
effort to put a mechanism in place to do 
that more effectively in the period 
ahead. 

Q. There are a number of experts 


who say our sanctions and our credi- 
bility both would be much more effec- 
tive if we had a more credible threat 
and a more attractive carrot to offer in 
dealing with that problem. Do you 
subscribe to that? And, if so, what are 
the carrots and what are the sticks 
that we can continue pursuing this 
with? 

A. The most meaningful area for 
pressure on the Soviet Union, assuming 
continuation of the crackdown, is of 
course in the area of credits. There is no 
question about that, and all of our 
analyses have confirmed it. So that is 
the area of primary focus. 

With respect to carrots, we've made 
it very, very clear to both the Soviet 
Union and the Polish leadership that the 
Weet is prepared to concert together to 
offer substantial economic and commodi- 
ty and trade supports for Poland if 
there's a return to the reconciliation of 
the elements in Poland. 


Q. As you know, there's a move- 
ment in Congress and in the public ad- 
vocating a bilateral U.S.-Soviet 
nuclear freeze. What's the Administra- 
tion’s response to this idea? 

A. I think later this week—about 
mid-week—the President is going to ad- 
dress this issue, and I would prefer to 
leave it to him. But it’s clear that we 
view the Brezhnev freeze proposal as 
neither a freeze nor an acceptable pro- 
posal. It’s tantamount to the option of 
“quit while you're behind,” and I don't 
think the American people want that. 


Q. The President said that the 
Brezhnev propesal was not good 
enough, that he was going to advocate 
real reductions in nuclear weapons. 
But why not freeze at the start of 
talks over strategic reductions to in- 
sure that the arsenals don't get bigger 
and also to insure that in case the 
talks fail, something will be ac- 
complished? 

A. Why don't we let the President 
address the issue for the American p¢o- 
ple, which he will do with clarity and 
definity. I think it’s well to recall the ex- 
periences we had in Western Europe at 
the time the Soviets commenced the 
deployment of the SS-20 which has now 
reached a level of one new system every 
5 days and a level of 300 such systems. 

There were those in Europe and on 
this side of the Atlantic during that 
deployment period that recommended 
that we sit down and talk. We made 
such offers and the Soviets rejected any 
such approaches until the West decided 
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that they would start their own moderni- 


zation program with the Pershing IIs 
and the ground-launched cruise missiles. 
When that decision was made in Decem- 
ber of 1979, shortly thereafter the 
Soviets agreed to sit down and talk. 

It’s an unfortunate fact of life, but 
you wouldn't go to a negotiating table as 
a labor leader or a representative of 
business without incentives. 


Q. Will the President's speech be 
a comprehensive statement of foreign 
policy? 

A. No, not at all. 


Q. Will it be the beginning of the 
START [Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks] talks which have been long 
delayed? 

A. No. The President is guing to 
discuss this issue in conjunction with a 
press conference that he'll have—as | 
understand, a brief opening statement. 
There will be subsequent pronounce- 
ments, of course, in the period ahead. 


Q. Going back to D’Aubuisson— 
the possibility of him winning in El 
Salvador —for a minute, would Ameri- 
can support be contingent upon 
D’Aubuisson accepting the Duarte pro- 
gram of continued reform in El 
Salvador? 

A. I don't like to engage in condi- 
tionality on a situation which is now in 
the hands of the people of El Salvador. I 
think the broad comments I made at the 
outset of the sh.w, that American sup- 
port and the degree of that support thus 
far provided is premised largely on the 
adherence of the current regime in E! 
Salvador to the reforms that represent 
American objectives in the region and 
are compatible with American values. 
It’s clear that in the future our level of 
support will continue to be premised on 
those values. 


Q. On another subject concerning 
the space shuttle, is there any reason 
to believe that the Soviet Union might 
have been responsible in any way for 
interference with communication be- 
tween the shuttle and control in 
Houston? 

A. I'm not aware of any such possi- 
bility. 

Q. The question comes up because 
of this highly energized radar system 
that the Russians have in Rostov that 
is capable of doing that. I just 
wondered if there's any evidence to 
that effect. 

A. I've seen none personally. 


Q. On still another subject — the 


Middle East — with the violence that 
has taken place in both Gaza and the 
West Bank in recent weeks, does the 
Administration fear that the situation 
will move toward an Israeli annexa- 
tion of the West Bank? 

A. No. I think not. And I think 
Prime Minister Begin stated last week 
that the interim 5-year period, during 
which the future status of the West 
Bank and Gaza is to be determined 
under the autonomy formula, will be 
honored by Israel. And I'm optimistic 
that they will be as good as their word, 
as they will be with the return of the 
Sinai scheduled for the month of April. 


Q. Is the United States at this 
point preparing some kind of new in- 
itiative that would go beyond Camp 
David and try to amplify and push 
toward a Palestinian autonomy agree- 
ment? 

A. | think Camp David and the pro- 
visions of autonomy laid out in the 
Camp David agreements are adequate. 
What we need to do is to get further 
progress. That has been difficult during 
a period when both sides are focused 
almost exclusively on the return of the 
Sinai and the arrangements associated 
therewith. 

And incidentally, in the case of 
Israel, this is a very traumatic period for 
them because they are, after all, now be- 
ing required to relinquish what has been 
a strategic buffer that came out of the 
Sinai occupation and to move settlers 
who had moved in there and set down 
their roots over an extended period. 
This kind of a transition is difficult; and, 
therefore, | would hope that in the 
period following the relinquishment of 
the Sinai, we will find greater progress 
in autonomy. 


Q. Do vou feel that there is room 
for an Ar “ican initiative following 
the withk:i:.:.wal from the Sinai? 

A. ! think the American initiative is 
to serve as a solid partner, as we have 
been, in the process of Camp David—the 
framework established at Camp David. 
People, in their frustration and impa- 
tience, forget that in just a period of a 
brief few years the United States has 
witnessed and participated in an unprec- 
edented treaty between Israel and 
Egypt, states that have had three 
decades of animosity, and that normali- 
zation has begun. Clearly we have to 
recognize that excess impatience can 


bring about the very outcome we are 
seeking to avoid. 


Q. Some Central American coun- 
tries, as you know, have been op- 
pressed for decades by military juntas 
or by dictators who sometimes seem 
to serve large landowners and who 
have a tendency to murder their op- 
ponents. Do you have any objection to 
the citizens of such countries forcibly 
rebelling against such governments: 

A. You have put your finger on a 
very sensitive contemporary question, in 
which we Americans sit here and always 
seek to pontificate and create mirror im- 
ages of the American society worldwide 
in societies which are less than capable 
of dealing—it took 200 years of Ameri- 
can history to bring us to our current 
high state of democratic sophistication. 

The real problem in contemporary 
terms is that the Marxist-Leninist 
ideology has, if you will, perverted 
classic support for revolution in the 
quest of social justice to espouse such 
revolutions under the guise of a search 
for social justice, but which really are 
tantamount to the imposition of totalli- 
tarianism of the kind we are seeing 
emerge in Nicaragua, that we are wit- 
nessing in Eastern Europe in the 
tragedy of Poland today. And I think we 
Americans have to be a little more clear 
headed and clear eyed. 


Q. We often hear the charge that 
the United States, by siding with re- 
pressive governments, often opens the 
door to the Communists to move in on 
legitimate revolutions and gain con- 
trol of them. In other words, the ques- 
tion is, why shouldn't the United 
States, which is still proud of its own 
revolution, befriend an occasional 
revolution in the 20th century? 

A. First, I think it should be under- 
stood very clearly that President 
Reagan's policy with respect to extre- 
mism from the right or from the left is 
balanced and objective, and we would 
oppose either. 

On the other hand, there is a great 
tendency also in American society and 
our Anglo-Saxon roots to both misread 
and misunderstand perhaps the role of 
the military in the romantic societies 
where, historically, they are frequently 
viewed as the protectors of the liberties 
of the people. 

That is not a view that we Ameri- 
cans have ever shared, with our Crom- 
wellian experiences; but we must be sen- 
sitive to these differences and not 
believe we have either the luxury or the 
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ability to recreate the world in our own 
image and in contemporary terms. We 
have to assist, we have to facilitate. and 
we have to conduct our policies in a 
credible, rational way in which the im- 
position of our standards dves not 
result—as they did in Iran and have in 
several other model cases—in something 
far more onerous to the values that you 
and | espouse. 


Q. I want to read you a quote from 
a prominent Israeli, Abba Eban, com- 
menting on the present Israeli Govern- 
ment's policies on the West Bank. He 
said, “I can't think of anything more 
grotesque than a government which 
professes to aspire full autonomy for 
the Palestinians on a national scale 
canceling the limited municipal 
autonomy that already exists.” What is 
our policy toward the Israeli Govern- 
ment’s de facto annexation on the 
West Bank? 

A. First, | would not subscribe to 
the term “de facto annexation.” There 
have been a number of measures taken 
by the current government in israel that 
have not been a source of comfort to 
this government. On the other hand, I 
think “annexation” is somewhat too 
stark. 

Also, it is important that we keep 
the whole issue of this contemporary 
violence on the West Bank, which we 
abhor, in proper perspective. | think you 
will recall there were some measures 
taken also by the Government of Jordan 
which tended to trigger the events that 
we are faced with today. And | think it 
is important, whether we are in the 
United Nations or here in our own na- 
tion's capital, that we attempt to main- 
tain a level of objectivity on these very 
vexing questions. 


Q. Can I switch you rapidly to 
another part of the world, China? We 
all seem to agree that China is a 
“strategic asset.” to use this Ad- 
ministration’s words, and vet there is 
a growing impression that this Ad- 
ministration no longer subscribes to 
the one-China policy of Richard Nixon, 
Jerry Ford, and Jimmy Carter. Is it 
fair to say that U.S.-China relations 
have deteriorated” 

A. It is fair to say that they are at a 
very sensitive stage, but it would be 
totally unfair to attribute that to the 
policies of this Administration. There 
has been no departure whatsvever from 
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longstanding, four-Admuinistration ap- 
proaches to this problem of one China. 
What we have had is a situation in 
China itself where some of the aspects 
of the value of a relationship with the 
United States have been put in question, 
and that goes beyond the difficult issue 
of Taiwan and arms for Taiwan. It in- 
volves assessments of American credi- 
bility, after vears of American inability 
in a post-Vietnam period to deal realis- 
tically and effectively with Soviet im- 
perialism or, as our Chinese frends 
refer to it, “the quest for hegemony.” 

It involves perhaps disappointment 
that the relationship with the United 
States did not bring an explosion toward 
modernization with vast amounts of 
American credit, technology, and re- 
sources. And it also involves the very 
sensitive question of Taiwan. 

So we should not believe that history 
started this past January. We are living 
today with the consequences of decades 
of previous American policres—br- 
partisan, of course. 


Q. Critics of the Administration 
say that in almost every area of the 
world there is more disarray now than 
there was when you took office, and 
these critics would cite Central 
America, the Middle East, Europe, 
and U.S.-Soviet relations. They also 
allege that the Administration lacks a 
coherent, strategic design. I realize 
this question covers a lot of ground, 
but can you tell us, in outline at least. 
what your strategy is. or at least 
when the President will make a 
speech telling us these — 

A. No. First, let me say that the 
answer to your question and its in- 
ferences is “nonsense.” Nonsense. Over 
the past 15 months, would you please 
vite for me a major setback for U.S. in- 
terests, where the Soviet Union, as it 
did in the previous 5 years—ranging 
from the takeover of Angola, of 
Ethiopia, of Southern Yemen, of 
Afghanistan, increased intluence and 
dangerous trends in Iran. We haven't 
had a repeat of that over the last 15 
months. 

Sure, tensions have risen in Central 
America, but they began long before this 
Administration came into power, and ‘f 
you are able to assess this objectively, 
I'm sure you will agree with that. You 
will recall that when we came into office 
in January, the major guerrilla offensive 
had just taken place and fortunately 
failed. You will recall that the stirrings 


in the Middle East. which we are con- 
cerned with today, were a retlection of 
total stalemate in the Camp David proc- 
ess, which for 3 years had not moved 
forward. 

With respect to the Soviet Union, I 
think it was necessary for this 
President—and for the American people 
who put this President in office—to cor- 
rect the deficiencies that I just touched 
upon; to make it clear to the Soviets 
that we are prepared to deal with them 
on a normalized basis, with rationality 
and mutual benefit, only if they will 
engage in increased restraint in a period 
of excessive Soviet interventionism 


worldwide. 


Q. In this brief peried of time, it's 
probably unfair to ask this question. 
but would the Administration consider 
working with the Soviet Union on a 
ban on the first use of nuclear 
w ‘4 
A. | think this is a very difficult 
question that has historic overtones. It 
involves the fundamental strategic ap- 
proach that free Western nations have 
taken since the nuclear genie came out 
of the bottle. It involves the belief that 
what we want is substantial reductions 
in levels of nuclear armaments, not 
public posturing with rather surfacely 
attractive gimmickry. That kind of a 
non-first-use proposal we have rejected 
historically over several decades when 
the Soviets have raised it for their own 
purpose. 

Q. But what about the idea of the 
Administration seeming to come for- 
ward now. wanting nuclear arms con- 
trols. You don't have much time. 

A. There is no question but that the 
President is a strong advocate of 
substantial nuclear reduction 
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U.S. Responds to Soviet Missile Proposal 


Following are Presudent Reagan 8 
opening rema rks hefore the Oklahoma 
State Legislature and a statement by 
Larry Speakes, principal Deputy Press 
Secretary, on March 16, 1982.' 


PRESIDENTS REMARKS 


Before I begin my planned remarks this 
morning, I would lixe to speak again to 
the question of controlling nuclear arms, 
a subject of deep concern to all 
Americans, to our a.‘ies, and to the peo- 
ple of the world. The hope of all men 
everywhere is peace—peace not only for 
this generation but for generations to 
come. To preserve peace, to insure it for 
the future, we must not just freeze the 
production of nuclear arms; we must 
reduce the exorbitant level that already 
exists. 

Those who are serious about peace, 
those who truly abhor the potential for 
nuclear destruction, must begin an 
undertaking for real arm reduction. 
President Brezhnev has p: posed a 
unilateral moratorium on further deploy- 
ment of SS-20 missiles in Western 
Europe. Well, | say today, as I said 
yesterday, and as I made clear on 
November 18th, a freeze simply isn't 
good enough, because it doesn’t go far 
enough. We must go beyond a freeze. 

Let's consider some facts about the 
military balance in Europe. The Soviet 
Union now has 300 brand new SS-20 
missiles with 900 warheads deployed. All 
can hit targets anywhere in Western 
Europe. NATO has zero land- ‘based 
missiles which can hit the U.S.S.R. 

When President Brezhnev gffers to 
stop deployments in Western Europe, he 
fails to mention that these are mobile 
missiles. It ¢oesn't matter where you 
put them, since you can move them 
anywhere you want, including back to 
Western Europe. And even if east of the 
Urals, they could still target most of 
Western Europe. 

Our proposal, now on the table in 
(ceneva, is that we not deploy any of the 
intermediate missiles in Europe, in ex- 
change for Soviet agreement to disinan 
tle what they now have there. And 
that’s fair. That is zero on both sides. 
And if President Brezhnev is serious 


about real arms control—and I hope he 
is—he will join in real arms reduction. 


STATEMENT BY SPEAKES 


Upon examination, the “unilateral 
moratorium” offered by President 
Brezhnev is neither unilateral nor a 
moratorium. 

The offer, President Brezhnev makes 
clear, is limited to the ae Soviet 
Union, thus leaving the U.S.S.R. free to 
continue its SS-20 buildup east of the 
Urals, well within range of Western 
Europe. As we have noted on many oc- 
casions, given its range and mobility, an 
SS-20 is a threat to NATO wherever 
located. 

President Brezhnev clearly links his 
“unilateral” offer to the condition that 
Western preparations for the deploy- 
ment of ground launched cruise missiles 
(GLCM) and Pershing II's, agreed upon 
in December 1979, do not proceed. This 
condition, plus the fact that the Soviets 
have already prepared sites for new 
SS-20s west as well as east of the 
Urals, demonstrate that this is a prop- 
aganda gesture and that the Soviets do 
not really intend to stop their SS-20 
buildup. 

The Soviet SS-20 force already ex- 
ceeds the dimensions of the expected 
threat when NATO took its decision of 
December 1979 to deploy U.S. GLCM 
and Pershing II missiles in Europe and 
to seek, through arms control, to reduce 
planned levels of long-range inter- 
mediate nuclear force (INF) missiles on 
both sides. The Soviets now have 300 
SS-20 missiles deployed, with 900 
warheads. Brezhnev’s freeze proposal is 
designed, like previous Soviet 
statements over the past 2 years, tu 
direct attention away from the enor- 
mous growth of Soviet capabilities that 
has already taken place and the enor- 
mous preponderance that the Soviet 
Union has thereby acquired. 

It is unfortunate that the Soviets did 
not choose to exercise real restraint 
before their SS-20 buildup began. 
NATO, for its part, has been observing 
restraint on INF missiles for well over a 
decade, which the Soviets simply ex- 
ploited. 


In sum, President Brezhnev’s offer is 
neither evidence of Soviet restraint nor 
is it designed to foster an arms control 
agreement. Like previous such Soviet 
freeze proposals, this one seeks to 
legitimize Soviet superiority, to leave the 
Soviet Union free to continue its 
buildup, to divide the NATO alliance, to 
stop U.S. deployments, and, thus, to 
secure for the Soviet Union unchal- 
lenged hegemony over Europe. 

The United States has put forward 
concrete proposals in Geneva for the 
complete elimination of missiles on both 
sides, cited by Brezhnev in his remarks 
of today. We regret the Soviet Union 
apparently prefers propaganda gestures 
to concentrating on serious negotiations 
in Geneva. For its part, the United 
States, with the full support of its allies, 
will continue to implement both tracks 
of the December 1979 decision on the 
deployment of new systems to Europe 
and the pursuit of genuine arms control, 
which we hope will make those deploy- 
ments unnecessary. 

President Brezhnev’s proposal to 
place limits on the operations of missiles 
submarines is also not a serious pro- 
posal. U.S. submarines, by deploying to 
extensive ocean areas, are able to re- 
main invulnerable to Soviet attack and 
thus constitute a stable deterrent force. 
Reducing their area of operations in the 
world’s oceans would increase their 
vulnerability and erode our confidence in 
their deterrent capability. The Soviet 
proposal, therefore, is entirely self- 
serving. Having made a large fraction of 
our land-based ICBM [intercontinental 
ballistic missile] force vulnerable through 
their large ICBM buildup, the Soviets, in 
this proposal, are attempting to reduce 
the confidence we have in the seabased 
leg of our deterrent. 

The proposal for a ban on the 
deployment of ground-based, long-range 
cruise missiles is yet another trans- 
parent effort to disrupt N ,ATO’s 1979 
two-track decision. Moreover, in focus- 
ing on sea-based as well as land-based, 
long-range cruise missiles, the proposal 
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ignores the hundreds of shorter range 
cruise missiles that the Soviet Union 
currently deploys aboard its warships. 
Finally, we want to reiterate the 
four principles underlying the Reagan 
Acministration’s approach to arms con- 
trol. These are to seek agreements that: 


1. Produce significant reductions in 
the arsenals of both sides; 

2. Are equal, since an unequal 
agreement, like an unequal balance of 
forces, can encourage coercion or ag- 
gression; 

3. Are verifiable, because when our 
national security is at stake, agreements 
cannot be based simply upon trust; and 

4. Enhance U.S. and allied security, 
because arms control is not an end in 
itself but an important means toward 
"a peace and international sta- 
ity. 


These four principles were 
highlighted by the President in his 
speech of November 18, 1981. They 
underlie our position in the current 
Geneva negotiations on the elimination 
of U.S. and Soviet intermediate-range 
nuclear missile forces. They also form 
the basis for our approach to negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union on the 
reduction of strategic arms—the 
START talks. 
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Arms Control in Proper 


Perspective 


by Eugene V. Rostow 


Statements before the Committee on 
Disarmament in Geneva on February 9, 
1982. Mr. Rostow is Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA). 


Being in this beautiful room, the Council 
Chamber of the League of Nations—the 
Sert Room—to recall the artist who 
painted the murals is always a moving 
and a chastening experience. The 
memory of lost battles hovers in the air, 
reminding us that good intentions are 
not enough. 

Last fall many of you participated in 
the meeting of Committee I [Political 
and Security] of the U.N. General 
Assembly at which I had the honor to 
present the position of the United 
States. I shall try not to repeat here 
what I said on that occasion. But a cer- 
tain degree of repetition is inevitable in 
the interest of continuity and desirable 
in the interest of emphasis. For that I 
apologize and ask you and my other col- 
leagues to forgive me. 

Before Committee I, I noted the 
abiding support of the United States for 
the work of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment. It has taken one practical step 
after ancther to reduce the danger of 
war, and particularly of nuclear war. We 
can all draw resolve as well as pride 
from this record which has given power- 
ful impetus to the arms control move- 
ment in general and to the role of the 
committee and its predecessors in the 
diplomacy which led the nations to a 
series of useful agreements—the 
Limited Test Ban Treaty of 1963, the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty of 
1968, the Seabed Arms Control Treaty 
of 1971, the Biological Weapons Conven- 
tion of 1972, and the Environmental 
Modification Convention of 1977. 

The Committee on Disarmament is 
unusual among multilateral organiza- 
tions both in its mandate and in its 
methods of work. Its objective is not 
only to exhort the nations but to develop 
consensus looking to realistic action on 
the matters which come before it. 

In noting the importance of the com- 
mittee’s work, I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. The committee cannot 





and should not force consensus where 
none exists. A willingness to com- 
promise on nonessentials is one of the 
most vital and appealing qualities of 
democracy —it is the basis for social and 
political life in democratic societies. It is 
equally important to the possibility of in- 
ternational cooperation. The United Na- 
tions exists, after all, as a center for 
harmonizing the actions of the member 
states in seeking to attain the purposes 
of the charter. But compromise on 
nonessentials cannot and must not mean 
submerging fundamental differences. 
The charter is founded on the principle 
© respect for the equal rights of nations 
a’ -e and small. Consensus should never 
e sought by asking any nation to 
sacrifice its fundamental and inherent 
rights. 

While it may seem paradoxical, the 
way toward consensus can often be 
eased by a frank and thorough airing of 
differences. And, where consensus is not 
possible, a clear understanding of why 
this is the case can make an important 
contribution to eventual agreement. For 
this reason, among others, the United 
States will not hesitate to set forth its 
views on the controversial issues with 
which this committee deals. We expect 
others to be equally frank. I assure you 
that in developing our future positions, 
we shall give respectful attention to 
views which differ from our own. 

In the spirit of that precept, I should 
like now to direct attention to the key 
relationship between the state of world 
politics and a number of arms control 
projects which are, or should be, on our 
agenda. The arms control effort should 
be a formative influence in the process 
of world politics and a catalyst for 
peace. But the converse of that sentence 
is also true. At any given moment, the 
state of world politics can all too easily 
frustrate and overwhelm the poten- 
tialities of arms control. That is the 
challenge faced by all who are working 
in the cause of peace today. 


State of World Politics and 
Arms Control Agenda 


In my remarks last fall before Commit- 
tee I, I made the point that there is a 
certain unreality in the traditional 
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discussion of many hardy perennials on 
the arms control agenda of the General 
Assembly and of this committee. The 
reason for this tone of other-worldliness, 
I said, is that it has become the habit of 
the United Nations to ignore the central 
issue in any objective study of the prob- 
lem of peace—the declining influence of 
Article 2(4) of the U.N. Charter on the 
behavior of states. This momentous 
sentence is necessarily the first com- 
mandment of the charter. It forbids the 
threat or the use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence of any state. Its prohibition 
is qualified only by the “inherent right” 
of individual or collective self-defense, 
protected categorically by Article 51 and 
by the powers of the Security Council. 
Yet the last two decades and espe- 
cially the last decade have witnessed a 
rising tide of threats to the peace, 
breaches of the peace, and aggres- 
sions—actions which have involved the 
threat or the use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence of states in every part of 
the world. From Southeast Asia to the 
Caribbean, state after state is under 
threat or under actual attack. Unpro- 
voked aggressions occur without even 


the pretext or the excuse of self-defense. 


Armed bands and terrorists cross 
political boundaries with impunity to 
assault the political independence of 
States. 

The habit of shameful silence or im- 
potent protest in the face of aggression 
has many consequences—all bad. 
Perhaps the most insidious in the long 
run is its impact on international law. 
Law reflects the pattern of behavior 
which a society deems right. Legal 
norms can survive if they are not 
perfectly or instantly obeyed, so long as 
society seeks to enforce them and does 
so effectively in the end. But when the 
breach of declared legal norms becomes 
the rule rather than the exception, when 
a society gives up any serious effort to 
insist that its legal norms be obeyed, 
those declarations cease to be norms in 
any meaningful sense and become no 
more than pious platitudes. I ask you to 
look at a globe and count the number of 
places where war is raging in violation 
of Article 2(4), and then consider 
whether our failure to defend that arti- 


cle strictly and impartially is not, in fact, 


repealing it as a constitutional principle 
for the society of nations. 


In the view of the United States, 
this question should be the first item on 
the agenda of the Committee on Disar- 
mament. If Article 2(4) should become a 
dead letter, the quest for disarmament 
would be a quixotic and utopian activity. 
These are not words I use in a pe- 
jorative sense. The spirit of Cervantes 
and St. Thomas More are indispensable 
to civilization. Even so, we want arms 
control to be more than a dream, more 
than an aspiration. With the world in a 
state of anarchy, the effort to negotiate 
arms control agreements would cease to 
be a practical way for reinforcing and 
safeguarding peace. It would be nothing 
more than a despairing protest of the 
human spirit, a cri du coeur, expressing 
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witnessed a rising tide 
of threats to the peace, 
breaches of the peace, 
and aggression. ... Un- 
provoked aggressions oc- 
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self-defense. 





man’s yearning for reason and decency 
in a world which was becoming more ir 
rational and more menacing every day. 

Driven by fear or by the lust for 
power, large and small nations rush to 
arm, although they continue to recite 
the litany of disarmament and arms con 
trol. It is no wonder, under such cir- 
cumstances, that we have achieved no 
significant arms reduction agreements 
for nearly 10 years. 

The basic cause of the declining in- 
fluence of Article 2(4) in world affairs, 
and the corresponding eclipse of arms 
control, is the expansionist policy of the 
Soviet Union and the extraordinary 
military buildup on which it is based. 

Soviet propaganda recognizes that 
the world lives under threat, but it pro- 
claims that the threat to the peace is 
caused by a supposed “arms race,” which 
takes the form of a Western effort to at- 
tain military superiority over the Soviet 
Union and then start a nuclear war. 
There is no arms race. The history of 
the military balance between the Soviet 





Union and the United States is clear for 
all to see. For many years after 1945, 
the Soviet Union had larger conven- 
tionally armed forces than the United 
States. and the United States had larger 
nuclear forces. During the 1970s, the 
Soviet Union continued to increase both 
its conventional! and its nuclear forces, 
while the United States remained stable 
in the nuclear sphere and reduced its 
conventional forces. The United States 
did not race. On the contrary, it ac- 
cepted what it described as an effort by 
the Soviet Union to attain parity and 
equality, a place in the sun, recognized 
status as a great power. Once the Soviet 
Union reached equality, many people in 
the West believed, it would end its 
military buildup and settle down to 
peaceful coexistence under the rules of 
the charter. 

No one in the West can accept such 
views now. The Soviet Union has at- 
tained military parity with the United 
States by any measure, yet it continues 
to build its armed forces and to expand 
its empire by means of force. 

In response, the United States, its 
allies, and many other nations have 
reluctantly undertaken the burden of 
modernizing their armed forces in a 
belated effort to restore the military 
balance. 

The Soviet Union does not initiate 
all the turbulence in the world. A great 
deal occurs without benefit of Soviet in- 
tervention. But the Soviet Union does 
exploit and manipulate regional tur- 
bulence in the interest of enlarging its 
sphere of dominance. And the Soviet ex- 
ample tempts other states to commit ag- 
gression also, hoping for the immunity 
from effective response which the Soviet 
Union has thus far enjoyed in its im 
perial adventures. 

Soviet expansion is not a marginal 
nuisance at the periphery of world 
politics. It is, on the contrary, one of the 
dominant elements determining the 
course of events. Soviet expansionism 
seeks to destroy the world balance of 
forces on which the survival of freedom 
depends. In that quest, the Soviet drive 
has gone too far. It has produced a wave 
of fear which will become a wave of 
panic unless we move promptly and ef- 
fectively to restore Article 2(4) as part 
of the living law of international politics 

It is the conviction of the United 
States that the time has come for the 
peoples of the world and their govern- 
ments to demand that the Soviet Union 
accept the only possible rule of true 
detente—that of scrupulous respect for 
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U.S. National Security 


This section contains maps and 
charts illustrating the elements of 
U.S. national security. Emphasis 1s 
on collective defense arrangements, 
arms sales and arms control, and 
the projection of Soviet power. There 
is also a map depicting the military 
balance in the economically vital 
region of the Persian Gulf. 

U.S. security interests are global 
in scope as a result of World War 
IT. The destruction of the German 
and Japanese military regimes, the 
breakup of the colonial empires, and 
the need for economic assistance 
created by the war thrust the United 
States into a position of world 
leadership. But the war also created 
the basis for conflict with the 
U.S.S.R. It made the U.S.S.R. the 
strongest military power in Europe, 
left Eastern Europe under Com- 
munist control, and opened oppor- 
tunities for international Com- 
munist subversion in other parts of 
the world. The United Nations, 
established in 1945 at the end of the 
war as the universal organ of collec- 
tive security, could not overcome the 
developing East-West split. 


In order to contain Soviet expan- 


sion, the United States adopted a 
policy of mutual security. The 
Greek-Turkish aid act of 1947 


started the U.S. program of 
economic and military assistance to 
countries threatened by armed 
minorities or outside pressures. In 
the Rio Treaty of 1947, the United 
States strengthened its mutual 
defense arrangements with republics 
in the Western Hemisphere. And in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO), created in 1949, the 
United States joined Canada and 10 
(later 13) Western European coun- 
tries in the world’s strongest defen- 
sive alliance. 

U.S. security policy also in- 
cludes a continuing effort to control 
armaments. This effort involves 
troop numbers and conventional 
arms, but especially nuclear 
weapons. In little more than a 
decade after the United States ex- 
ploded the first atomic bomb over 
Japan in 1945, deve ts in 
rocketry and other fields had enabled 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
to create strategic forces equipped 
with long-range ballistic missiles 
armed with nuclear warheads. 
Unable to obtain Soviet agreement to 
a plan for international control of 
nuclear energy in 1946, the United 
States has supported multilateral 
efforts to prevent proliferation of 
nuclear arms and has been engaged 
with the U.S.S.R. in bilateral talks 


for the purpose of limiting or reduc- 


ing their strategic armaments. 
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Global responsibilities required 
a suitable foreign policy machinery. 
The chief innovation after World 
War IT was the National Security 
Council (NSC), created by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947. Chaired 
by the President, with the Vice 
President and the Secretaries of 
State and Defense as regular 
members, the NSC was designed to 
help the President reach decisions on 


foreign policy issues which had 


become increasingly complex and in- 
volved the work of many agencies. In 
1961 Congress also created the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency to 
operate under the guidance of the 
Secretary of State; the United States 
is the only country that has 
established a separate agency to deal 
with international arms control and 
disarmament. 

This atlas is compiled and writ- 
ten in the Bureau of Public Affairs 
by Harry F. Young and edited by 
Colleen Sussman. 
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U.S. global strategy is based in part on 





the United States—to resist aggression 
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U.S. Forces Abroad 


BEST DOCUGIENT AVAILABLE 





Under the treaties of collective defense 
and the requirements of its own global 
strategy, the United States deploys cer- 
tain land, air, and naval forces in foreign 
countries and outside home waters. Out 
of a total of 2 million active-duty person- 
nel in 1981, 485,660 were afloat or sta- 
tioned overseas. At present the bulk of 
U.S. forces overseas is in Germany, 
Japan, and Korea. 

In most countries U.S. military pres- 
ence is governed by the mutual defense 
treaties and subsidiary agreements. In 
Spain U.S. air units are present under 
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the Spanish naval base at Rota). The Total for all locations 485,660 East Asia and Pacific 124,492 
Guantanamo Naval Base dates from the Ashore 431,606 
U.S.-Cuban treaty of 1903, reaffirmed in Afloat 54,054 Afloat 21.530 
— Japan 47,269 
1934. And the U.S. naval communication South Korea 39 317 
station in Australia was established by Major Locations Abroad Philippines 15.414 
special agreement in 1963. A 1966 Europe 328,577 Australia 636 
agreement gave the United States ac- Aficat 18577 Other 326 
cess to the British naval facility at Diego West Germany 245,689 Western Hemisphere 16,642 
Garcia in the Indian Ocean. United Kingdom 25 004 
Spain 8584 Panama 9,616 
Turkey 5 050 Guantanamo 2,163 
Greece 3,265 Other 2,725 
Other 9,652 
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the 1976 Treaty of Friendship and Co- 
operation (which also provides access to 


U.S. Active-duty Military Personnel Abroad, 1981 
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NATO-Warsaw Pact Comparison 





The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) is the principal U.S. mutual 
defense arrangement. The common 
forces and unified commands developed 
since the treaty was signed in 1949 are 
limited to Europe and to Atlantic and 
Mediterranean waters and are designed 
to balance Soviet strength embodied in 
the Warsaw Pact signed in 1955. As a 
defensive arrangement, NATO holds to 
a strategy of deterrence. It is prepared 
to meet any attack with equal force, and 
it maintains a nuclear capability. 

While NATO has had an edge in 
technology and weapons, the Warsaw 
Pact has long had a numerical superiori- 
ty in military personnel and some equip- 
ment. In the late 1970s, the U.S.S.R. 
greatly improved its nuclear capability in 
the European theater by deploying the 
SS-20 mobile intermediate-range ballis- 
tic missile and introducing other 
weapons. NATO's response was to an- 
nounce at the end of 1979 a program of 
modernization including future deploy- 


NATO 


Area in Europe: | million sq. mi. 

Population: 566 million (1978); (323 
million in Europe). 

GNP: $4.4 trillion (1978). 

GNP per capita: $8,302. 

Share of world GNP: 51%. 

Share of world trade: 59% (1979). 

Chief international economic affilia- 
tions: All are members of Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development; Belgium, Denmark, 
France, W. Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom are in the European 
Economic Communities; Norway, 
Iceland, and Portugal are in the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association. 


ment of Pershing II medium-range 
ballistic missiles and cruise missiles 
under U.S. control. At the same time 
NATO proposed negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. to reduce theater nuclear 
forces. These talks will be carried out in 


conjunction with the U.S.-Soviet negotia- 


tions on strategic, or long-range, nuclear 
weapons. 

Since 1973 NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact have been negotiating for a 
“mutual and balanced reduction of 
forces” in order to establish armed pari- 
ty in Central Europe. 


Percentage of crude oil imported: 79% 
(all by sea routes). 

Essential items of transatlantic trade: 
Grains and other agricultural products 
from the United States. 

Essential items imported from other 
areas (excluding fuel): Nonfuel 
minerals (some from Warsaw Pact 
countries). 

Total military personnel in place in 
Europe: 2,600,000 (excludes French 
forces-—France withdrew its forces 
from NATO’s international com- 
mands in 1966 but remains a 
member of the alliance). 
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European Members of NATO 













Members: 


Canada 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

West Germany 
Greece 
Iceland 

Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Turkey 

United Kingdom 
United States 
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Warsaw Pact + 


Area: 9 million sq. mi. 
(U.S.S.R.=8.7 million sq. mi.). 

Population: 369 million (1978); 
(U.S.S.R.=261 million). 

GNP: $1.3 trillion (1978). 

GNP per capita: $3,500. 

Share of world GNP: 16%. 

Share of world trade: 8% (1979). 

Chief international economic affilia- 
tions: All are members of Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance. 

Percentage of crude oil imported: 0%. 

Essential items imported from other 
areas: Industrial machinery and tech- 
nology (largely from NATO countries 
and Japan), grains. 

Total military personnel in place in 
Europe: 4,000,000. 


Members: 


Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Hungary 
Poland 
Romania 
U.S.S.R. 








U.S. Security Assistance, 1 


950-80 





Security assistance is the military and 
special economic assistance provided by 


International military education 
and training program (IMET)—train- 





Security Assistance: Worid Totais and Major Recipients, 1950-80 














the United States to help other countries ___ ing at U.S. facilities for foreign military 6 
maintain their independence and meet personnel (currently from nearly 80 
defense commitments. Originating in the —_ countries); and ESF FMS IMET _ ~ MAP 
Greece and Turkey authorized in 194 4, grants and loans to bolster the econo- israel 40 Israel 120 S. Vietnam 03 S. Vietnam 148 
the current U.S. program of security mies of countries of special political or Egypt 40 Egypt 15  § Korea 02 S Korea 53 
assistance comprises chiefly the: security interest to the United States. S Korea 20 5S Korea 12 Turkey 01 France 40 
, one . Formerly known as security supporting Turkey 10 Greece 10 France 0° Turkey 3.1 
itn apap ney I assistance, ESF is administered by the Jordan 09 Turkey 1.0 Thailand 01 Taiwan 26 
! ~ a. Taiwan 05 Iran 01 Ita 2.0 
anties for the purchase of U.S. materiel Agency for International Development — a ly 
and services; In 1980 security assistance Spain 05 
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U.S.-Soviet Strategic Nuclear Forces 
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The United States and the U.S.S.R. 
possess long-range, or strategic, nuclear 
weapons targeted against one another. 
These weapons include intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBMs) launched from 
home bases; submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles (SLBMs) fired by vessels cruis- 
ing under the ocean's surface; and long- 
distance, or heavy, bombers. 

U.S. nuclear arms policy is based on 
a strategy of deterrence. The object is to 
maintain a credible nuclear capability so 
that neither the U.S.S.R. nor any other 
country can use or threaten to use 
nuclear weapons against the United 
States and its allies. 

The United States and the U.S.S.R. 
began the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT) in 1968. The first round of 
agreements, SALT I, signed in 1972, 
prohibited nationwide deployment of an- 
tiballistic missile systems and placed in- 
terim limitations on ICBM and SLBM 
launchers. The SALT II agreement 
signed in 1979 has not entered into 
force. 

In a new round of talks to begin 
when conditions permit, the U.S. aim is 
not only to limit Ueployment and devel- 
opment but to reduce the total arsenal 
of nuclear weapons. Because of this new 
emphasis, the United States will refer to 
these negotiations as the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks (START). 


Terms 

Intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) — land-based ballistic (free flight 
after initial acceleration) missile with a 
range greater than 5,500 miles. 

Sul sne-l hed ballisti 
missile (SLBM)-— ballistic missile car- 
ried by and launched from a submarine. 

Antiballistic missile (ABM)— mis- 
sile designed to intercept strategic 
ballistic missiles. 

Air-to-surface ballistic missile 
(ASBM)— ballistic missile launched 
from aircraft against targets on Earth's 
surface. 


Cruise missile— unmanned self- 
propelled guided vehicle using 
aerodynamic life over most of its flight 
path. 


Heavy bomber— long-distance air- 
craft capable of carrying bombs, 
ASBMs, or cruise missiles. 


Nuclear warhead — explosive system 
carried on a missile or in a reentry 
vehicle. 


Reentry vehicle (RV)— system car- 
ried on a missile which reenters the 
Earth's atmosphere to strike its target. 

Multiple independently targetable 
reentry vehicle (MIRV)—one of several! 
RVs on a single missile; each can be 
directed to a separate target. 





Strategic Offensive Arms as of June 1979 























Weapon System us. USSR 
intercontinenta! ballistic missiles (}CBMs) 1,054 1,398 
ICBMs equipped with multiple independently targeted | 

reentry vehicies (MIRVs) 550 608 
Submarine-iaunched bailistic missiles (SLBMs) 656 950 
SLBMs equipped with MIRVs 496 144 
Heavy bombers (excluding U.S.S.R. Backfire bombers) 573 156 
Heavy bombers equipped for cruise missiles capable of t, 

a range in excess of 600 kilometers 3 0 
Source US and Sowet statements (Gated June 18, 1979) on the numbers of strategic offensive arms as 


__ of dune 16, 1979. 






























Nuclear Nonproliferation 


BEST DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 





The Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
(NPT), concluded in 1968 and now 
signed by 115 countries, is the most im- 
portant international agreement limiting 
the spread of nuclear arms. Under its 
terms, nations party to the treaty that 
did not possess nuclear weapons at the 
time the treaty was concluded may not 
acquire them in the future. While the 
treaty affirms the right to develop 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, 
the non-nuclear-weapons states must ac- 
cept inspection by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) to in- 
sure that nuclear materials are not 
diverted from peaceful to military uses. 
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Countries that have: 


Exploded an atomic device (date 
under country name is year of 
first explosion) 


Not signed Nonproliferation 
L__] Treaty 


Nuclear programs not under full- 
scope safeguards (excl. those 
with acknowledged arsenals) 





Several countries with nuclear energy 
programs—Argentina, Brazil, India, 
Israel, Pakistan, South Africa, and 
Spain—have not signed the NPT. In 
1974 India exploded a nuclear device. 

The U.S. Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Act of 1978 strengthens controls on 
U.S. nuclear exports by forbidding sale 
of nuclear equipment and material to 
any non-nuclear-weapons country that 
has not accepted IAEA safeguards on 
all its nuclear power activities. 

Other international agreements 
limiting nuclear explosions and deploy- 


United Kingdom 


ment of nuclear arms are the 1963 
Limited Test Ban Treaty and the 
treaties banning nuclear weapons in the 
Antarctic (1963), outer space (1967), and 
the seabed (1971). Nuclear arms were 
first prohibited in inhabited areas by the 
1967 treaty to create a Latin American 
nuclear-free zone (which includes Puerto 
Rico, the U.S. Virgin islands, and the 
Guantanamo Naval Base). 

Active nuciear energy programs out- 
side the industrial democracies, Soviet- 
bloc countries, and China are found in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Egypt, India, 
Iraq, Israel, South Korea, Pakistan, and 
South Africa. 
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Soviet and Soviet-bloc Military Presence Abroad 


BEST DOCUMENT Aunt: 
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Soviet strategy goes beyond the Warsaw 
Pact and the nuclear balance with the 
United States. Through surface fleets 
operating in distant waters, military 
sales, foreign aid (supplemented by 
other Soviet-bloc members), and direct 
intervention (by its own troops and 
those of its allies), the U.S.S.R. has 
established a global presence. Aid pro- 
vided to countries such as Angola, 
Ethiopia, and Mozambique is chiefly 
military, while in other countries eco- 
nomic cooperation has produced military 
advantages. Soviet military flights en 


| | USSR. and allies ecerequeend 


Soviet-bioc military occupation 


Cuban combat units 


Algeria 
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More than 1,000 Soviet-bioc 
military technicians 


Fewer than 1,000 Soviet-bioc 
military technicians 


Soviet anchorages 


Soviet air-reconnaissance 
facilities 
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route to Angola in 1975 made stopovers 


in Mali and Guinea. And Soviet warships 


are now able to use Soviet-built docking 
facilities in Guinea and Iraq. Soviet-bloc 
military technicians service or provide 
training in the use of Soviet-bloc 
weapons. In Angola, Ethiopia, Madagas- 
car, Mozambique, Nicaragua, and 
Yemen (Aden), Soviet-bloc military per- 
sonnel provide genera! training for the 
military forces and secret police. 


o Be 2959 

Chief Con en trations of Soviet-bioc Soviet-bioc Combat Troops 
Military Teci \nicians and Advisers, Outside Home Areas 
March 1982 

Chiet 

Serena Hons 

Number Country Presence Countiy Mer. 
Afghanistan 3-3,500 U.S.S.R. USSR. Afghan. 100,000 
Algeria 2-3,000 USSR. istan 
Ethiopia 7-8,000 Cuba 
Libya 2,000 US.S.R. Cuba Angola 15-20,000 
Ethiopia 7-9,000 

Nicaragua 1,000 Cuba 
Syria 2,000 USSR visti 180.000 
Yemen (Aden) 1,500 US.S.R chea 

Sowet Union 

a . Mongolia 
Bulgaria 
Algnanistan 
Libya 
| \ me“ ~. 
Ethiopia \ : AL ; 
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/ } agas 
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Military Sales and Technicians Abroad BEST DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 





The sale of weapons and other military 
equipment to developing countries can 
have important political and economic 
consequences. New equipment intro- 
duced into one country can upset the 
regional balance of power and open up 
channels of influence to the supplying 
country. Military technicians sent to 
service or train personnel in the use of 
new and sophisticated equipment often 
create a large foreign presence. 

Using Czechoslovakia as an inter- 
mediary, the U.S.S.R. concluded its first 
arms deal with a developing country out- 
side the Soviet bloc (Egypt) in 1955. 
Since then it has become the largest 
military supplier to the Third World, 
and most of its shipments consist of 
lethal weapons. While over 40 develop- 
ing countries acquired some Soviet arms 
in 1980, sales were concentrated in the 
Middle East and North Africa (Algeria, 
Iraq, Libya, and Syria). Other major 
purchasers of Soviet arms in the late 
1970s were Ethiopia and India. 

U.S. foreign arms sales are subject 
to government appruvai. Sales may be 
approved if, after considering all factors, 
the government is satisfied that the 
transaction will serve American security 
interests. Chief Third World purchasers 
of U.S. equipment in the period from 
1978 to mid-1981 were Egypt, South 
Korea, and Saudi Arabia. Israel was also 
a major purchaser. The figures for U.S. 
arms sales, unlike those for other coun- 
tries, include military construction, 
training, and nonlethal equipment as 
well as weapons. 


Sources Arms sales—ACDA, World Military Expend 
itures and Arms Transfers, 1968-1977. other ACDA 
data Military technicians—Department of Defense 


Arms Sales to Developing Countries, 1977-80 
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Military Technicians on Extended Tours Abroad, 1977-81 
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Military Balance in the Persian Gulf 
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The Persian Gulf region produces nearly 
34% of the world’s crude oil and possess- 
es over 60% of the world’s proven oil 
reserves. The area supplies over 30% of 
U.S. oil imports, 70% of Western Euro- 
pean, and nearly 80% of the Japanese. 
Hence the importance to the United 
States of equal access to the region’s oil 
and of secure tanker routes to the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The United States and the U.S.S.R. 
are the chief naval powers in the area. 
The United Kingdom, long the area’s 


dominant foreign power, has reduced its 
presence to token forces. France main- 
tains about 20 ships based on Djibouti 
and on Reunion (not shown on map). 
The U.S. Navy established a three-ship 
Middle East Force at Bahrain in 1949 
and acquired access to British facilities 
at Diego Garcia in 1966. These forces 
were raised to their present strength in 
1980 after the Iranian revolution. 
Soviet warships have been present 
in the Indian Ocean continuously since 
1968. In 1974 the U.S.S.R. acquired air 


these rights in 1977, the Governments of 
Ethiopia and Yemen (Aden) have given 
the U.S.S.R. access to other naval and 
air facilities at the approaches to the 

Red Sea. Soviet warships also have ac- 
cess to ports in Irag as well as the 
Syrian Mediterranean Port of Latakia. 


and naval rights at Berbera on the 
Somali coast. Although Somalia revoked 
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7-9,000 Cuban 
combat troops 
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Bahrain 400 3 
Egypt 43,000 367 
Ethiopia 30,000 230 
iran 40,000 195 
iraq 14,000 250 
israel 4,000 172 
Jordan 3,000 67 
Kenya 17,000 15 
Kuwait 1,300 12 
Lebanon 3,000 24 
Libya 3,000 55 
Oman 930 12 
Pakistan 89,000 450 
Qatar 230 10 
Saudi Arabia 8,600 52 
Somalia 6,000 63 
Sudan 19,000 71 
Syria 9,000 325 
United Arab 

Emirates 950 42 
Yemen 
(Aden) 2,000 24 
Yemen 
(Sanaa) 5,000 32 





*Figures for armed forces do not always in- 
dicate total available manpower. For example, 
the Israeli system of universal military service 
permits rapid expansion of forces in the event of 


Heavy concentrations of Soviet-bloc 
military assistance personne! 


U.S. military assistance personnel 


Soviet-bloc combat troops 


U.S. naval presence 


< Soviet naval presence 


4 US. anchorages 
Soviet anchorages 


U.S. air facilities 


Soviet air facilities 








East-West Military Expenditures 





World military expenditures have steadi- 
ly increased since World War II. But in 
the 1970s, the rate of increase was 
about one-third the increase in the gross 
national product (GNP)— indicating that 
a smaller share of total resources is now 
being devoted to military purposes. 

The relation of military expenditures 
to the GNP is an indication of the mili- 
tary burden on the national economy. 
Generally the military share of the GNP 
is lower in developed market economies 
(including all] NATO members and 
Japan) than in the developed centrally 
planned economies and in many develop- 
ing countries. 

NATO follows the principle of 
burdensharing—each member should 
contribute a fair share of the costs of 
common defense. Besides the member's 
military budget, NATO considers its eco- 
nomic needs and resources and nonmili- 
tary contributions to Western security, 
such as foreign aid. 

In 1978, in response to the military 
buildup in Eastern Europe, NATO 
agreed that each member should at- 
tempt to increase its defense spending 
by 3% annually from 1979 to 1984 (later 
extended to 1986). 


Source ACDA, World Military Expenditures and 
Arms Transfers, 1969-1978 (1980) 
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Milestones of U.S. National Security Policy Since Worid War Il 





1945 

United Nations established to promote 
international economic progress and 
maintain peace and security. 

1947 

Truman Doctrine asserted U.S. policy of 
containing Soviet expansion through 
economic and military aid to threatened 
countries. 

National Security Act created the 
National Military Establishment and the 
National Security Council headed by the 
President with the Vice President and 
Secretaries of State and Defense as per- 
manent members. 

Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance committed United States and 
Latin American republics to common 
defense against aggression in Western 
Hemisphere. 


1949 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) joined the United States, 
Canada, and 10 (later 13) European 
countries in an alliance for common 
defense of Western Europe and North 
America. 

Mutual! Defense Assistance Act 
unified U.S. military aid programs and 
inaugurated military aid to North Atlan- 
tic partners. 


1950 
Uniting for Peace Resolution adopted by 
the U.N. General Assembly furnished 
basis for common action against aggres- 
sion in Korea. 
1951 
U.S. security and mutual defense 
treaties for Pacific areas with Australia 
and New Zealand (ANZUS pact), Philip- 
pines, and Japan {superseded in 1960). 
Mutua! Defense Assistance Control 
Act (Battle Act)—new basis for efforts 
to prevent strategic goods export to 
Soviet bloc. 


1953 
Korean armistice established cease-fire 
line close to 38th parallel dividing North 
and South Korea. 

U.S. mutual defense treaty with 
Republic of Korea. 


1954 

Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty (United States, Australia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Thailand, United Kingdom) pro- 
vided collective defense for treaty’s 
Asian members and for protocol states 
(i.e., any regional territories members 
might designate). 


1957 

Eisenhower Doctrine: Congress author- 
ized President to use armed forces to 
help countries of Middle East resist 
Communist aggression. 


1958 

U.S. pledge to Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion (Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, and United 
Kingdom) to cooperate in their mutual 
defense effort. 


1959 

Antarctic Treaty pledged the United 
States and 14 other signatories to use 
Antarctic regions for peaceful purposes 
only. 


196! 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency established under Secretary of 
State to formulate arms control policy 
and manage participation in disarma- 
ment talks. 
1962 
Organization of American States de- 
clared that Cuba, through association 
with nonhemispheric Communist 
powers, had placed itself outside inter- 
American system. 

Under threat of U.S. interdiction, 
U.S.S.R. withdrew offensive weapons 
being installed in Cuba. 


1963 

Washington-Moscow direct communica- 

tion link (“hot line”) established. 
Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 

banned explosions in the atmosphere, in 

outer space, and underwater. 


1964 

Tonkin Gulf Resolution (repealed 1970): 
Congress authorized President to take 
all necessary steps to help any member 
or protocol state of Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty requesting assist- 
ance in defense of its freedom—basis for 
intensified military support of South 
Vietnam. 

1965 

House resolution declared that Com- 
munist intervention in Western Hemi- 
sphere violated Monroe Doctrine and 
principles of hemispheric solidarity. 


1968 

Nonproliferation Treaty, now signed by 
115 governments, banned spread of 
atomic weapons. 


1969 

Nixon Doctrine reaffirmed U.S. commit- 
ment to economic and military assist- 
ance while calling for “more responsible 
participation of our foreign friends in 
their own defense and progress.” 
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1972 

Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
agreements with U.S.S.R. set limitations 
on defensive and offensive nuclear 
weapons and established strategic arms 
negotiations as continuing process. 


1973 
Paris agreement provided for with- 
drawal of U.S. troops from Vietnam. 


1975 

Helsinki Final Act of Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe en- 
joined United States, Canada, and 33 
Eastern and Western European coun- 
tries to respect state sovereignty and 
civil rights and enlarge East-West con- 
tacts. 


1979 

Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty, facilitated by 
U.S. Middle East consultations in 
1974-75, ended 30 years of conflict be- 
tween the two countries and provided 
possible framework for comprehensive 
peace in Middle East. 
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the provisions of the U.N. Charter 
regarding the international use of force. 

When that view is explained to 
Soviet representatives, they sometimes 
respond that we are asking them to give 
up a foreign policy “rooted in their 
nature as a society and a state.” To that 
claim, the United States replies that we 
recognize the right of the Soviet Union 
to preach the creed of communism at 
will and in perfect freedom. No 
democracy could ever consider a dif- 
ferent position. What we cannot ac- 
cept—what the state system cannot 
tolerate—is the thesis that the Soviet 
Union has special—and exclusive—mnght 
to spread its faith by the sword. No 
U.N. body, no scholar in any country has 
been able to reconcile this basic Soviet 
position with the charter or with the 
corpus of international customary law on 
which the charter is based. No state can 
accept a doctrine which would authorize 
its neywhbors to send armies or armed 
bands across its fromticrs or to send 
arms to those who would challenge its 
authority. The Soviet doctrine is an at 
tempt to square the circle. It has fared 
as a theory. And in practice it stands 
revealed as incompatible with the 
necessary conditions for cooperation in 
the international society of states 

The leaders of the Soviet Union may 
imagine that they have made great prog- 
ress toward their goal of dominion. But 
that belief is an illusion. At enormous 
cost, the Soviet Union has made signifi- 
cant tactical gains during the last three 
decades in its quest for empire. But the 
Soviet effort has transformed its strate- 
mic position. It has called into being a 
vast coalition of nations determined to 
retain their freedom. It is clear that the 
Soviet Union can never achieve its pur 
pose, even through war 

The moral of this tragic chapter in 
20th century history is clear, and we 
stress it now while there is time to 
change course and return to the way of 
peace. 

The hythest national interest of the 
[nited States in world politics is a 
system of peace in which all the nations 
respect the rules of the charter regard- 
ing the international use of force. All the 
other ambitions of our foreyn policy— 
economic stability and progress; the vin- 
dication of human rights: the advance of 
literacy, of education, and of culture; 
and the encouragement of progressive 
peaceful change—depend in the end on 
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the achievement and maintenance of 
peace in that sense. 

It is our view that the achievement 
of a system of peace is equally the 
highest national interest of every other 
state. Indeed, through the charter. every 
state has solemnly promised every other 
State that peace in this sense Is its 
highest national interest. It should now 
be obvious—in the phrase of the Soviet 
former Foreign Minister Maxim 
Litvinov—that peace is indivisible. The 
dynamics of war permit no sanctuaries. 
As President Reagan has said, the world 
cannot justify or tolerate a double stand- 
ard with regard to the international use 
of force. All must obey the same rules. 
In the words of Secretary Haig, “the 
rules of the charter governing the inter- 


national! use of force will lose all their in- 


fluence on the behavior of nations if the 
Soviet Union continues its aggressive 
course.” 

We hope that this session of the 
Committee on Disarmament will make a 
powerful contribution to the cause of 
peace by calling on the members of the 
United Nations to rededicate themselves 
to a policy of strict and unwavering 
respect for the rule of Article 2(4). The 
discussion of the problem here, and the 
pursuit of that discussion at the forth 
coming Second Special Session on Disar- 
mament (SSOD) should help to 





The highest national 
interest of the United 
States in world politics 
is a system of peace in 
which all the nations 
respect the rules of the 
[U.N.] charter regarding 
the international use of 
force. 





crystallize a new state of public opinior 
throughout the world—a state of public 
opinion which could compel all nations to 
accept the vision which dominated the 
conference at San Francisco where the 
charter was approved in 1945, in the 
shadow of an appalling war 

The significance of what we propose 
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here is brought out by the pattern of 
Soviet policy in Poland. 

It has been clear for several years 
that, except for a thin layer of party and 
state officials in Poland, the Polish peo- 
ple have been seeking a new order of 
things in its homeland—an order 
characterized by freedom and pluralism 
in every aspect of the life of the nation. 
Above all, the Polish people have made 
it clear that the spirit which sustained 
the Polish nation between 1792 and 1918 
is still unconquerable. 

Poland and the other countries of 
Eastern Europe were promised a free 
choice by the three victorious Allies who 
met a generation ago at Yalta and 
Potsdam. President Kennedy said on a 
famous occasion that “our two peoples, 
which now live in danger” would not be 
able to live in peace until the Soviet 
promise of free choice in Eastern 
Europe was kept. 

But the promises of Yalta and 
Potsdam for Eastern Europe have not 
heen kept. Those promises of themselves 
transform the crisis in Poland into a 
matter of deep and legitimate interna 
tional concern, especially since the other 
terms of the postwar understanding 
have also eroded. 

There is another and even more 
basic international dimension to the 
crisis in Poland. The military coup d etat 
in Poland and the imposition of martial 
law by the military dictator of Poland 
were acts done with Soviet complicity 
and participation, under the compelling 
threat that if the Polish armed forces 
did not act, the Soviet Union would do 
so itself. This is a threat and use of 
force in violation of Article 2(4) of the 
charter, a flagrant breach of the peace 
in one of the most sensitive and impor 
tant strategic areas of world politics 

Finally, the United States and its 
NATO allies have stressed that events in 
Poland violate the Final Act of the Con 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE), which was signed at 
Helsinki in 1975. The assurances and the 
hopes embodied in that document give 
further ground for the conviction that 
what is happening in Poland is not a 
purely domestic problem. 

It has been the objective of the 
United States in the Polish crisis not on- 
ly to stress the gravity of what is hap- 
pening but to oifer the Soviet Union a 
peaceful and constructive way to recon 
cile its security concerns with the 
legitimate demands of the Polish people 
The state system as it developed after 
1945 must accommodate itself to 
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peaceful change. If it fails to bend, it 
will surely break. Therefore, President 
Reagan, in his statement of Decem- 

ber 23, 1981. offered the cooperation of 
the United States in large-scale pro- 
grams for effective action that would 
restore the vitality of the Polish 
economy, without in any way threaten- 
ing the legitimate security interests of 
the Soviet Union. He recalled the 
American offer of the Marshall plan in 
the late 1940s, an offer which Poland 
first accepted and then was forced to re- 
ject. At the same time, President 
Reagan warned against steps that could 
let slip the dogs of war. No man can 
foresee or control the consequence of 
such developments. 

The United States has high hopes 
for a fair and reasonable outcome of the 
crisis in Poland. Such a turn in Soviet 
policy could make many other agree- 
ments possible and help prepare the way 
for a genuine improvement in the 
climate of world politics and the fabric 
of the international community. 


Negotiation of Fair and 

Balanced Agreements 

One of the principal means on which we 
rely to achieve that goal is the negotia- 
tion of fair and balanced agreements for 
the reduction of nuclear arms, and par- 
ticularly of offensive nuclear arms. Our 
policy in such talks, as President Reagan 
made clear in his speech of Novem- 

her 18, 1981, is to propose whatever 
reductions are necessary to achieve for 
each side the equal capacity to deter 
nuclear war. The policy of equal deter- 
rence would deny to either side the 
capacity to use or to brandish nuclear 
weapons as an instrument of aggression 
or political coercion. Measuring deter- 
rence and distinguishing retaliatory 
weapons from those capable of use as 
weapons of aggression are complex 
problems. With good will, they can be 
solved. 

LS. policy with respect to nuclear 
weapons currently includes several dif 
ferent elements. With respect to in- 
termediate range land-hased nuclear 
missiles, negotiations have begun in a 
constructive atmosphere, and considera- 
tion is being given to President Reagan's 
proposal to abolish all such weapon 
systems, wherever located. 

American arms control policy is by 
no means limited to this aspect of the 
problem. In his speech of November 18, 
President Reagan also proposed the 
early resumption of Soviet-American 
negotiations on the reduction of 





Nuclear Freeze 


by Richard R. Burt 


The following statement was read to 
news correspondents by Department 
spokesman Dean Fischer on March 11, 
1982, on behalf of Mr. Burt, Director of 
the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs. 


I would like to make a brief statement 
with respect to the nuclear freeze resolu- 
tion which was introduced in the Senate 
yesterday. 

The President and his entire Ad- 
ministration share the concern felt 
throughout the world over the danger 
that nuclear weapons pose for mankind. 
That is why, in his speech of Novem- 
ber 18, the President proposed a far- 
reaching arms control program for seek- 
ing equitable and verifiable agreements, 
which will not just freeze current 
nuclear and conventional forces but ac- 
tually significantly reduce them. 

In Geneva the United States is now 
negotiating with the Soviet Union on the 
basis of the President's bold proposal of 
November 18, which calls for the 
elimination of the Soviet nuclear 
systems most threatening Europe in ex- 
change for cancellation of scheduled 
NATO deployments of comparable 
intermediate-range land-based nuclear 
missiles. 

While we understand the spirit that 
motivates the freeze efforts, the Ad- 
ministration cannot support the freeze 
itself. A number of compelling facts 
argue against a freeze. 


e It would freeze the United States 
into a position of military disadvantage 
and dangerous vulnerability. Soviet 


defense investments have far outpaced 
ours over the last decade. While we ex- 
ercised substantial restraint, the Soviets’ 
across-the-board mcdernization efforts 
have produced new weapons, including 
new generations of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles directly threatening our 
nuclear deterrent. In Europe, Soviet 
deployments of new intermediate-range 
missiles have giver. the Soviet Union an 
overwhelming advantage over the West 
in this category uf weapons. 

e We want verifiable agreements 
that go beyond freezes to produce real 
reductions. The freeze proposal, which is 
neither verifiable nor reduces weapons, 
is not only bad defense but, as Secretary 
Haig said yesterday, is bad arms control 
as well. 

© The President needs the strategic 
modernization program if we are to 
have a credible chance to negotiate a 
good strategic arms reduction agree- 
ment with the Soviets. The freeze 
would, of course, kill the modernization 
program and with it our chances for 
achieving the reductions that we all 

© We have embarked on very impor- 
tant negotiations on intermediate-range 
nuclear forces with the Soviet Union in 
Geneva— negotiations in which the 
United States is seeking far mois than a 
freeze. Our goal in Geneva is the total 
elimination of land-based intermediate- 
range missiles. Thus the United States 
and the NATO alliance must have the 
flexibility to continue with the two-track 
approach that NATO agreed to in 1979. 
The freeze proposal would concede to 
the Soviet Union its present advantage 
in intermediate-range nuclear missiles 
and eliminate any Soviet inc ntive to 
reach a fair and balanced agre. nent 
that would reduce nuclear weapons in 
Europe. @ 





intercontinental-range missiles, the 
revitalization of the negotiations on 
mutual and balanced force reductions, 
and a vigorous attack on the problem of 
measures for reducing the risk of sur- 
prise attack and the chance of war aris- 
ing out of uncertainty or miscalculation 
All these proposals, the President said, 
are based “on the same fair-minded prin- 
ciples: substantial, militarily synificant 
reduction in forces; equal ceilings for 
similar types of forces; and adequate 
provisions for verification.” 
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This then is the policy framework 
within which the United States is work- 
ing toward arms control. | can assure 
you that the United States will play its 
full part in devising solutions for these 
problems if the Soviet Union, by adopt- 
ing policies of restraint, makes it possi- 
ble for the full range of arms control 
negotiations and other cooperative ac 
tivities in this field to continue. 

These basic pillars of U.S. arms con- 
trol policy are fundamental to the issues 
on which this committee has focused 
much of its attention since its establish- 
ment. Foremost among these has been 
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the question of a comprehensive ban on 
the testing of nuclear weapons. In the 
many discussions of this problem here, 
the ultimate desirability of a test ban 
has not been at issue, but unanimity has 
been lacking on questions of approach 
and timing. 

The U.S. Government has reviewed 
the question of nuclear testing in the 
eoatext of its impact not only on arms 
control efforts but also on the need to 
maintain the stability of the nuclear 
balance, bearing in mind in particular 
the importance of achieving effective 
verification measures and insuring com- 
pliance with any agreed restrictions. It 
is clear that any consideration of a com- 
plete cessation of nuclear explosions 
must be related to the ability of the 
Western nations to maintain credible 
deterrent forces. It is equally clear that 
a test ban cannot of itself end the threat 
posed by nuclear weapons. Limitations 
on testing must necessarily be con- 
sidered within the broad range of nu- 
clear issues. Direct means for achieving 
progress toward the elimination of the 
nuclear menace are the restoration of 
Article 2(4) of the U.N. Charter as a 
reality in world politics, the negotiation 
of significant reductions in nuclear 


weapons, and the eventual elimination of 


the weapons themselves. Thus, while a 
comprehensive ban on nuclear testing 
remains an element in the full range of 
long-term U.S. arms control objectives, 
we do not believe that, under present 
circumstances, a comprehensive test ban 
could help to reduce the threat of 
nuclear weapons or to maintain the 
stability of the nuclear balance. The 
United States fully shares the keen con- 
cern of members of this committee to 
move forward rapidly in the effort to 
remove the burden of nuclear weapons 
from world politics. The United States 
will work constructively with the com- 
mittee in its efforts to achieve this end. 
In the area of chemical weapons, the 
Committee on Disarmament has already 
done useful work, and the United States 
commends the chairmen of previous 
chemical-weapons working groups and 
the delegations that have participated so 
effectively in this effort. President 
Reagan has reaffirmed U.S. support for 
efforts to achieve a complete and 
verifiable ban on chemical weapons and 
has directed U.S. representatives to par- 
ticipate actively in this important quest 
The United States believes that the 
Committee on Disarmament is the ap- 
propriate forum for work toward a 
chemical weapons convention. It is the 
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intention of the United States to concen- 
trate its efforts toward the elaboration 
of a convention banning chemical 
weapons in this committee. We believe 
the working group has successfully com- 
pleted the bulk of its initial task and, in 
so doing, has identified important areas 
of agreement and disagreement. The 
next step is to see if it is possible to har- 
monize views on the major elements of 
an eventual agreement. Such a step is a 
prerequisite to the achievement of our 
ultimate objective, and the U.S. deiega- 
tion, therefore, will support a revised 
mandate for the working group that will 
allow it to undertake this essential task. 

It is no secret that views diverge 
widely on the subject of verifying com- 
pliance with arms control agreements. 
The United States believes that the 
chemical weapons working group should 
devote particular attention to verifica- 
tion and compliance issues, from both a 
political and a technical standpoint. I 
urge the members of the working group 
to apply their expertise and imagination 
to finding ways to overcome the many 
complex problems which face us in this 
area. One such problem is that of 
undeclared stocks and undeclared 
chemical weapons production, filling, 
and storage facilities. 

Further, when the chemical weapons 
experts meet, I urge that, in addition to 
continuing their work on toxicity stand- 


the work of the group of scientific ex- 
perts, whose efforts thus far have been 
pointed toward the international ex- 
change of seismic data. As you are 
aware, the United States has been an 
active participant in all the activities of 
this group. We want this work to con- 
tinue for as long as useful results are be- 
ing produced, and we intend fully to 
support its ongoing efforts. We are 
aware of the interest which has been ex- 
pressed by other delegations in an 
enlarged mandate for the group, one 
that would enable it to address the 
possibility of exchanging data on nuclear 
explosions and on certain other unusual 
events occurring in the atmosphere. We 
have also examined this possibility and 
want to share our views informally with 
other delegations. The idea here is to in- 
crease the ability of the group of scien- 
tific experts to make a useful contribu- 
tion to improving our verification 
capabilities. 

At the last session of the General 
Assembly, the question of controlling 
arms in outer space was the subject of a 
lively debate which resulted in the adop- 
tion of two resolutions, both of which 
put the problem on the agenda of this 
committee. The United States believes 
that is an appropriate step. This is a 
difficult, complex issue that cannot be 
separated from broader arms control 
issues. Because of the magnitude of the 





... We do not believe that, under present cir- 
cumstances, a comprehensive test ban could help to 
reduce the threat of nuclear weapons or to main- 
tain the stability of the nuclear balance. 





ards, they be asked to examine promis- 
ing technical methods for monitoring the 
shutdown of chemical weapons produc- 
tion and filling facilities. In this manner, 
the committee can make use of our col- 
lective expertise to try to surmount a 
major hurdle relating to the ver fication 
of an eventual agreement. It is the con- 
viction of the United States that in this, 
as in other areas, the problem of verify- 
ing compliance with arms control 
agreements requires active cooperation 
among the signatories and not reliance 
on national means alone. 

While I am on the subiect of expert 
groups, I should dwell for a moment on 
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problems involved, we cannot expect im- 
mediate progress in this area. The prob- 
lem is one that we believe must be ap- 
proached with extreme care. Its 
ramifications are legion; so are the pit- 
falls. Too quick a plunge without ade- 
quate prior reflection could be fatal to 
our objective of achieving a stable en- 
vironment in outer space. At this stage, 
the United States is prepared to discuss 
the issue in a general way in informal 
meetings of the committee where 
various points of view and proposals can 
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be thoroughly vented before any further 
steps are taken. 

I have not vet mentioned three 
items that have been on the committee's 
avenda in the past and which await final 
action. | refer to the dratt radiological 
weapons treaty, the question of effective 
arrangements to assure non-nuc'ear- 
weapon states that nuclear weapons will 
not be used against them, and the 
development of o comprehensive pro- 
gram for disarmament The United 
States would like to see the radiological 
weapons treaty completed soon. As we 
have said many times before, it would 
not be a major step toward putting the 
nuclear genie back in the bottle, but it 
would be a step and anything we can do 
in this area should surely be done. More 
delay can only mean more difficulty in 
achieving ultimate agreement on this 
treaty 

In connection with another issue 
which has been under active considera- 
tion by the committee during its past 
three sessions—that of the so-called 
negative security assurances—I reathirm 
the unilateral assurance given by the 
United States at the time of the first 
U.N. Special Session on Disarmament in 
1978. As we said at that time: 


The United States will not use nuclear 
Weapons against any non-nuclear-weapons 
state party to the NPT [Nonproliferation 
Treaty] or any comparable internationally 
binding commitment not to acquire nuclear 
explosive devices, except in the case of an at- 
tack on the United States, its territories or 
armed forces, or its allies, by such a state 
allied to a nuclear-weapons state or 
associated with a nuclear-weapons siate In 
carrying out or sustaining the attack. 

The United States stands by this 
statement as a reliable and firm 
assurance. We have participated, none- 
theless, and are willing to continue to 
participate in the working group which 
deals with this issue and would join a 
consensus to reestablish the group. The 
United States believes that development 
of a common assurance, as has been 
suggested, would be extremely difficult, 
although we are not opposed to this con- 
cept. 

The committee's task of developing a 
comprehensive program of disarmament 
was mandated by the First Special Ses- 
sion on disarmament. It is extremely im- 
portant. We support this effort and will 
continue to work constructively toward 
enunciation of a meaningful program to 
be presented to the Second Special Ses- 
sion, The United States believes that to 





achieve the necessary consensus, such a 
program must be realistic and must 
retlect the security needs of all states. It 
should provide guidelines for the actions 
of states, with an overall goal of pro- 
moting world stability and peace. 


Compliance With Treaties 


Both the increased complexity of 
modern weapons and the turbulent con- 
dition of world politics have highlighted 
the special importance of compliance 
with treaties as a factor among the 
responsibilities of this committee. Trust 
is an essential ingredient of the condi- 
tion of peace. Montesquieu spoke of 
peace as a state of tranquility in which 
no man need fear his neighbor. Alas, 





Status of the INF 
Negotiations 


Following is a statement made on 
March 18, 1982, by Ambassador Paul H. 
Nitze, head of the U.S. delegation to the 
intermediate-range nuclear force INF) 
negotiations being held in Geneva. 


I left London this morning. Yesterday in 
Brussels I fully briefed our NATO part- 
ners on the progress of the Geneva talks 
on limiting intermediate-range nuclear 
missiles. The talks have been intense, 
serious, and businesslike. We have 
covered at length all the important and 
difficult issues between us. I have 
agreed with Ambassador [Yuli A.] 
Kvitsinskiy, the head of the Soviet 
delegation, to maintain the confidentiali- 
ty of the exchanges between us. I can 
say, however, that I have had the oppor- 
tunity fully to present the case for the 
draft treaty which we presented on 
February 2, which would implement the 
President's proposal for zero on our side 
and zero on theirs, with respect to those 
missiles which are of greatest concern to 
both sides. 

1 would like to make one closing 
comment. I hope that those here at 
home who are considering various 
nuclear freeze proposals take fully into 


account the effect that their proposals, if 


adopted, would have on our negotia- 
tions. If the U.S. deployment of 
intermediate-range missiles is frozen, 
there will be no incentive for the Soviet 
Union to give up theirs; they have vir- 
tually completed their planned deploy- 
ment in Europe of such missiles. @ 
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that criterion is not satisfied today in 
many parts of the world. None of the 
neighbors of the Soviet Union can say 
that it feels comfortable about the in- 
violability of its borders. And more 
generally, the expansionist policy of the 
Soviet Union radiates anxiety far 
beyond the states in its immediate 
neighborhood—to other states which 
fear the fate of Afghanistan, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, the 
German Democratic Republic, or 
Bulgaria. Troubling questions have 
arisen about Soviet compliance with in- 
ternational agreements concerning 
chemical and biological warfare. Those 
questions affect every state in the world 
community. And they cast a shadow 
over the possibility of verifying Soviet 
compliance with treaties on the control 
of other arms, particularly nuclear arins. 

In 1967, the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross published disturb- 
ing evidence about the use of Soviet 
chemical weapons in Yemen. Now, initia! 
circumstantial evidence that lethal 
chemical weapons have been used in 
Laos, Kampuchea, and Afghanistan has 
been confirmed by new evidence from 
Southeast Asia—evidence of the use of 
prohibited lethal mycotoxins, which are 
particularly cruel and inhumane 
weapons of war. The production and use 
of such weapons raises most serious 
questions about compliance with existing 
international constraints on such ac- 
tivities, including the Biological and Tox- 
in Weapons Convention of 1972 and the 
1925 Geneva protocol—to both of which 
the Soviet Union is a party—and 
demonstrates the necessity of further 
consideration of the adequacy of ap- 
plicable verification and compliance pro- 
visions. 

It is vital that all countries con- 
cerned cooperate to the fullest extent 
with the work of the U.N. group of ex- 
perts investigating the matter. It will 
not suffice simply to call attention to the 
problems. We deserve answers. The 
1979 anthrax outbreak in Sverdlovsk has 
never been satisfactorily explained. The 
Soviet Union and its friends and allies 
have vehemently denied that the Soviet 
Union is engaged in any way in the use 
of toxins or other chemical weapons. 
but it remains altogether unwilling to 
discuss these matters in detail or to of- 
fer the kind of cooperation that might 
alleviate the legitimate concerns of the 
world community. Soviet behavior in the 
face of such inquiries has simply deep- 
ened the suspicions and anxiety of all 
persons of good will. “his ts a fact of 
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particular importance to the work of the 
Committee on Disarmament. 

It is essential, therefore, that the 
verilication of compliance with arms con- 
trol treaties be made a central feature of 
our work program here. Until the na- 
tions agree on the principle of far- 
reaching international cooperation in 
monitoring and enforcing compliance 
with such agreements, arms control and 
disarmament cannot begin to achieve 
their full potential as programs of peace. 
The Soviet Union has recently stated 
that, while it continued to rely primarily 
on national means of verification of com- 
pliance with arms control treaties, it was 
willing to accept cooperative means of 
verification where circumstances make 
such procedures necessary and desirable. 
The United States welcomes this 
assurance. And it recalls the fact that in 
1947, the Soviet Union made a far more 
comprehensive statement of its 
readiness to accept inspection and other 
cooperative means of verification in the 
interest of arms control during the con- 
sideration of the U.S. proposal for the 
international control of nuclear energy, 
known as the Baruch plan. The volatility 
and fragility of the international at- 
mosphere make it essential that the 
Soviet Union go beyond President 
Brezhnev's statement of November 23, 
1981, to Foreign Minister Gromyko’s 
earlier and more ample offer. 

Thus far, I have alluded only in 
passing to the Second SSOD. That is 
because in many respects its shape and 
the nature of its contribution to our 
common endeavors cannot yet be clearly 
foreseen. In no small part, what happens 
in New York in June will depend upon 
what happens here between now and 
then. The committee’s work on the com- 
prehensive program of disarmament will 
be a major input. In that effort, the 
United States wishes to play an active 
and energetic role. But, obviously, all 
does not rest on what we do here. Much 
will depend on whether the behavior of 
states conforms to their professed goals 
and intentions. The work of the second 
special session will be particularly sen- 
sitive to this factor. Let us hope that, to 
the extent we can influence events, this 
committee will contribute to a special 
session which should be inarked by a 
realistic appreciation of the role of arms 
limitations in the effort to maintain 
peace and security for all mankind. @ 
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ASEAN-U.S. Dialogue 


The fourth ministerial meeting of the 
United States and the Association of 
South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) was 
held in Washington, D.C., at the Depart- 
ment of State, March 9-11, 1982. Follow- 
ing are welcoming remarks made by 
Deputy Secretary Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., 
on March 9, and the text of the joint 
press statement issued on March 11. 


DEPUTY SECRETARY STOESSEL 


1 am delighted to welcome you to the 
fourth ASEAN-U:S. dialogue. It is espe- 
cially gratifying for me to meet with 
representatives of a regional group 
which has achieved an unqualified suc- 
cess in bringing progress, stability, and 
international prestige to its member 
countries. The cooperation which your 
nations have attained in the economic 
and political fields, both among your- 
selves as well as with the rest of the 
world, is a glistening example for the 
rest of us. 

I am particularly proud of the close 
partnership which my country has 
established with ASEAN. It is a model 
for the way in which nations can work 
together on common problems for the 
common benefit. I can assure you that 
this Administration is determined to 
continue the high level of cooperation, 
friendship, and openness which has been 
established with the ASEAN states; to 
listen carefully to your concerns; and to 
respond positively to the very best of 
our ability. 

The meeting which begins today is 
part of a diverse and constructive 
U.S.-ASEAN interaction which has been 
crucial to our mutual efforts to deal with 
many difficult issues. The process has 
taken place through the formal dialogue 
meetings, through participation by 
Secretaries of State in post-ASEAN 
ministerial co sultations with dialogue 
partners, through the ASEAN 
Washington committee, and through fre- 
quent get togethers on many subjects. 
This fruitful day-by-day exchange truly 
demonstrates, as Philippine Foreign 
Minister [Carlos P.] Romulo stated at 
the last dialogue meeting that ASEAN 
and the United States share long-range 
concerns for the continued stability and 
sustained growth of the ASEAN region. 
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Dialogue Accomplishments 


The dialogue process has heiped 
ASEAN achieve some very impressive 
accomplishments. 

First, and particularly impressive, is 
ASEAN ’s resolute effort to achieve a 
peaceful solution to the tragic situation 
in Vietnam-occupied Kampuchea, which 
the United States has strongly sup- 
ported and will continue to support. 
ASEAN’s effectiveness in marshalling 
international support for its position, 
and in keeping the pressure on Vietnam 
to agree to a negotiated settlement 
which aliows the Cambodian people self- 
determination under U.N.-supervised 
elections, has provided conclusive 
evidence of the strength, diplomatic 
skill, and maturity of the ASEAN 
nations. 

Another impressive accomplishment 
facilitated by the dialogue process has 
been the successiul effort to deal, in 
humanitarian fashion, with the inunda- 
tion of Indochina refugees, which only 3 
years ago posed a severe crisis for 
ASEAN. ASEAN efforts, including 
establishment of regional processing 
centers and cooperation with the inter- 
national community on refugee relief 
and resettlement, have converted this in- 
to a manageable, though still difficult, 
problem. It is doubtful that this could 
have been accomplished without the ex- 
istence of ASEAN and the dialogue 
process. The United States is continuing 
to support ASEAN and to live up to its 
humanitarian obligations by accepting 
large numbers of Southeast Asian 
refugees for resettlement. 

The dialogue process has brought 
about concrete and practical im- 
provements in economic and commercial 
relations between ASEAN and the 
United States. The second dialogue 
meeting in 1978 contributed to the U.S. 
decision to support negotiation of the 
common fund. The United States signed 
the resulting agreement and is prepared 
to take further steps toward ratification 
provided that commodity agreements 
decide to associate with the fund. The 
United States also signed the Interna- 
tional Rubber Agreement and played a 
central role in the establishment of its 
headquarters in Malaysia, an important 
ASEAN goal. We have cooperated in an 
ASEAN development program, which 
addresses crucial regional problems by 
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sharing our technology and experience. 
These programs are moving forward at 
a good pace. We intend to build on these 
programs to further advance ASEAN 
regional development. 


Trade 


In the trade field, ASEAN has been 
given status as a regional association 
eligible for cumulative treatment under 
GSP [Generalized System of Prefer- 
ences] rules of origin, and Indonesia has 
become eligible for GSP. ASEAN is a 
major beneficiary of this program and is 
showing an expanding ability to make 
use of GSP concessions. We have been 
able to discuss GATT [General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade] and other 
trade issues with creativitv and candor 
because of the relationship built up 
through the dialogue. 

This Administration is particularly 
conscious of the importance of the 
private business sector to development 
and mutually beneficial commerce. The 
ASEAN-U:S. Business Council, which 
has arisen out of the dialogue process, is 
proving to be one of its most important 
accomplishments in terms of long-run 
economic progress and increased trade 
and investment. President Reagan 
strongly believes in the effectiveness of 
the private enterprise contribution to 
economic development, and the Business 
Council is a concept we wholeheartedly 
support. The impressive success of 
market-oriented ASEAN economies is 
eloquent testimony to the progress 
which private enterprises can achieve. 
We are exploring ways in which the 
U.S. Government can further strengthen 
the U.S. private sector contribution to 
ASEAN ’s development. 


U.S. East Asian Policy 


I would like to say a few words about 
the broader global aspects of U.S. 
foreign policy, particularly in the East 
Asian region. All of you in this room to- 
day will understand how the U.S. global 
responsibilities influence our regional ac- 
tivities and capabilities. We can deal 
harmoniously and productively with 
economic issues only in a climate of 
security and freedom from externa! 
threats. Indeed, the world trading 
system is predicated on the absence of 
hostilities and aggression. It is precisely 
to preserve a peaceful world system in 
which all can prosper that the United 


States has to focus on threats to that 
system. In this regard, we are deter- 
mined to continue to play a major role in 
assuring peace and security in East 
Asia. 

To help ASEAN withstand the 
threat created by Vietnam's invasion of 
Kampuchea and an expanding Soviet 
naval presence, the United States is in- 
creasing its military assistance to in- 
dividual ASEAN countries, especially 
Thailand, the front-line state. We 
recognize and accept the independent 
status of ASEAN, however, and we will 
continue to provide our support in ways 
fully acceptable to your governments. 

It is in this broader context that the 
United States places such high value on 
its relationship with ASEAN. You are 
independent, self-reliant, and 
economically dynamic. We will continue 
to support this favorable situation with 
trade, investment, development coopera- 
tion, and military assistance. 

This Administration also is engaged 
in a major effort to revitalize the U.S. 
economy. As we proceed, we may not 
always be able to respond immediately 
to your desires for increased access to 
the U.S. market or for increased U.S. 
financial support. But we are committed 
to an open global trading system and 
will strongly resist the winds of protec- 
tionism. Most importantly, the renewed 
health of the U.S. economy will have 
major benefits for international trade, 
including improved markets for the com- 
modity exports of the developing world. 

The Agenda for the fourth dialogue 
is well thought out and unusually ap- 
propriate in view of the upcoming GATT 
Ministerial. The discussions will in- 
fluence how both sides proceed in the 
global context. We are especially aware 
of your concerns about the outlook for 
your commodity exports, as well as your 
interest in increasing the benefits from 
GSP. We will give careful consideration 
to your views on these subjects during 
the course of the dialogue. 

We are also extremely interested in 
thoroughly exploring with you ways in 
which we can increase our investment 
and financial cooperation, including 
transfer of technology and increased ac- 
cess to U.S. capital markets. The 
dynamism of ASEAN economies has led 
OPIC [Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration], the Eximbank, and the trade 
and development program to count 
ASEAN as one of their prime cus- 
tomers, and we are prepared to consider 
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lay 
what further participation these U.S. 
agencies can make. 

The meeting you are about to begin 
will play an important role in achieving 
mutual understanding of economic prob- 
lems and concerns on both sides. We 
have assembled our leading experts on 
trade, finance, and Jevelopment as well 
as leaders from our private business sec- 
tor, to discuss your concerns and aspira- 
tions thoroughly. | am convinced that 
the results will lead to a further 
strengthening of the dynamic and fruit- 
ful relationship between our countries, 
leading to greater prosperity for all. 


JOINT PRESS STATEMENT 


The fourth meeting of the ASEAN-U.S. 
dialogue took place in Washington, D.C., 
March 9-11 in the Department of State. 

The ASEAN delegations were led by 
H.E. Atmono Suryo, Director-General, 
ASEAN-Indonesia; H.E. Mohd. Yusof bin 
Hitam, Director-General, ASEAN-Malaysia; 
H.E. Vicente B. Valdepenas, Jr., Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Industry, Philippines; 
H.E. Sime D. Hidalgo, Director-General, 
ASEAN-Philippines; H.E. Punch 
Coomarasawamy, Ambassador of Singapore 
to the United States; and H.E. Vudhi 
Chuchom, Director-General, ASEAN- 
Thailand. H.E. Vicente B. Valdepenas, Jr., 
leader of the Philippine delegation, was the 
ASEAN spokesman. H.E. Narciso G. Reyes, 
ASEAN Secretary General, and members of 
his staff were also present. 

The U.S. delegation was led by Anthony 
C. Albrecht, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. The 
U.S. delegation was made up of representa- 
tives of the Departments of State, Com- 
merce, Treasury, Agriculture, the U.S. Trade 
Representative, AID, Council of Economic 
Advisors, OPIC, and the Eximbank. 

The meeting opened with a welcoming 
statement by Walter J. Stoessel, Deputy 
Secretary of State. The Deputy Secretary 
reaffirmed the close and friendly ties be- 
tween the United States and ASEAN, the in- 
creasingly prosperous effective grouping of 
five nations in Southeast Asia. Secretary 
Stoessel went on to state that this Ad- 
ministration is determined to continue the 
high level of cooperation, friendship, and 
openness which has been established with the 
ASEAN states. The dialogue process has 
helped ASEAN achieve some very impressive 
accomplishments, including concrete and 
practical improvements in the economic and 
commercial relations between ASEAN and 
the United States. Regarding the role of the 
private sector, the ASEAN-U.S. Business 
Council is proving to be most important in 
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promoting long-run economic progress and in- 
creased trade and investment. 

Anthony C. Albrecht, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs and head of the U.S. delegation, in in- 
troductory remarks, noted the importance of 
ASEAN as the fifth largest trading partner 
with the United States, the total trade having 
reached $22 billion in 1981 and that U.S. in- 
vestment in the region was now over $5 
billion with more to come. He referred to 

2.2 billion in Exim loans and guarantees 
over the past 5 years. OPIC has provided 
$314 million of insurance on 16 projects in 
ASEAN. 

Dr. Vicente B. Valdepenas, Jr., as the 
ASEAN spokesman, welcomed the fourth 
dialogue as an opportunity for both the 
United States and ASEAN to resolve their 
common concern and hoped that the dialogue 
would further strengthen the partnership be- 
tween ASEAN and the United States. 

Both sides noted with satisfaction the 
progress of the ASEAN-U.S. dialogue as 
evidenced by the expanding development 
cooperation program, cultural, educational, 
joint narcotics contro! activities, and the in- 
creasing flow of technicians and officials be- 
tween the two sides. 


International Economy 


There was a wide-ranging discussion of the 
issues facing the world economy. Particular 
reference was made to the importance of 
revitalizing the U.S. economy in order to 
restore the prosperity and the growth of the 
world trading system, including the ASEAN 
area. The U1 ited States welcomed the contin- 
uing vigorous growth exhibited by the 
ASEAN economies, expressing the view that 
the role of the private sector was one of the 
major elements in their prosperity. 

The ASEAN side reassured the U.S. side 
that ASEAN states have always taken a 
positive attitude in searching for a healthy in- 
ternational political and economic environ- 
ment. However, the ASEAN delegations ex- 
pressed concern over certain recent 
developments such as the U.S. policy on com- 
modities of interest to ASEAN particularly 
tin and sugar; on the integrated program for 
commodities; U.S. policy on multilateral 
development banks; economic cooperation in 
developing countries activities; and the U.S. 
position on global negotiations. Nonetheless, 
ASEAN is hopeful that the spirit of genuine 
cooperation and meaningful consultations 
fostered at the Cancun summit, which has 
characterized the ASEAN-U.S. dialogue and 
its activities, would result in mutually 
beneficial and cooperative endeavors. 


Trade and Commodities 


Both sides discussed the results of the MTN 
{multilateral trade negotiations] including the 
reduction of tariffs and the agreements on 
nontariff measures. Both sides noted that 
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slow economic growth and unemployment led 
to rising protectionist sentiment in many 
countries and pointed to the advantages of 
maintaining an open international trading 
system and the need to resist protectionist 
trends. 

Both sides referred to the importance of 
the upcoming GATT ministerial meeting and 
view it as a forum to improve the multilateral 
trading system. 

The ASEAN side expressed appreciation 
for the U.S. GSP [Generalized System of 
Preferences] scheme which has benefitted 
ASEAN exports, particularly of manufac- 
turers, and welcomed the U.S. efforts to fur- 
ther improve the scheme as well as assist 
ASEAN countries in better utilizing the 
scheme. The ASEAN side further stressed 
the importance of making the GSP scheme a 
permanent feature of the U.S. trade policy. 

The ASEAN side emphasized the impor- 
tance of basic commodity exports in their 
respective economies. They expressed their 
concern at the slow progress of the in- 
tegrated program for commodities in the 
establishment and vperation of effective in- 
ternational commodity agreements which will 
contribute to the stabilization of prices. The 
ASEAN side reiterated their strong concern 
with regard to GSA [General Services Ad- 
ministration] release of tin onto the world 
market. 

The U.S. side recognized the views of 
ASEAN on commodities and reiterated its 
policy of support for a case-by-case approach 
toward commodity matters. The United 
States cited its active participation in the In- 
ternational Natural Rubber, Sugar, and Cof- 
fee Agreements. The U.S. side felt that GSA 
sales had not disrupted the tin market but ex- 
pressed its understanding of the ASEAN con- 
cern with regard to GSA sales of tin and in 
this context offered to hold special consulta- 
tions with ASEAN countries. At the same 
time the U.S. Government wished to assure 
tin producers that it would cooperate with 
the sixth ITA [International Tin Agreement] 
and expects that consumers and producers 
would join even though for well-known 
reasons the United States would be unable to 
participate in the agreement. 

The ASEAN side expressed serious con- 
cern on the possible adverse effects of the 
Caribbean Basin initiative on ASEAN ex- 
ports to the United States, in particular 
sugar, a substantial portion of which have 
been subject to full tariff duties and fees not 
only on account of their being ineligible under 
the U.S. GSP but also due to the U.S. sugar 
price support program. The ASEAN side 
believed that the tariff benefits that would be 
accorded beneficiary sugar exporting coun- 
tries under the Caribbean Basin initiative 
would result in a competitive disadavantage 
for ASEAN sugar exports. The U.S. side in- 
dicated that an objective of the overall Carib- 
bean Basin initiative is to encourage diver- 
sification away from sugar and that the U.S. 
does not expect that Caribbean sugar exports 
to the United States will rise significantly 
above historical levels. 
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Investment and Finance 


Both sides recognized the vital role of private 
capital in economic development and stressed 
the importance of maintaining a favorable in- 
vestment climate. 

The ASEAN side requested the United 
States to facilitate ASEAN’s efforts to raise 
financing for their development projects, to 
organize investment seminars, and to under- 
take other measures to promote U.S. invest- 
ment in the ASEAN countries. On financial 
cooperation, ASEAN requested the United 
States first, to encourage U.S. financial in- 
stitutions to work on ASEAN industrial proj- 
ect financing; second, to make available 
technical expertise of financial issues; third, 
to organize programs such as seminars, study 
tours, and on-the-job training to assist 
ASEAN access to the U.S. capital market; 
fourth, to organize study tours or training 
programs on insurance; and finally, to en- 
courage the U.S. Eximbank to continue its ef- 
fort to promote ASEAN development. 

The U.S. side indicated that they 
understood and supported the economic 
development objectives which underlay these 
proposals, and they would give serious con- 
sideration to them. In particular, regarding 
seminars, investment missions, and feasibility 
studies, the United States agreed to make 
further proposals. The U.S. representatives 
puinted to the programs of several U.S. 
Government agencies—including the U.S. 
Eximbank, OPIC, the Department of Com- 
merce, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and the trade and development pro- 
gram—which are active in the ASEAN 
region in support of U.S. investment. The 
Eximbank has sizable commitments in the 
ASEAN region and is prepared to increase 
these commitments. Similarly, the United 
States noted that OPIC had been active in 
providing insurance, loan guarantees, and 
feasibility studies grants in the ASEAN area; 
still there is considerable scope for expansion 
of OPIC activities in the region. 


ASEAN-U.S. Business Council 


Both sides welcomed the special presentation 
closely related to trade and investment issues 
made by Mr. William E. Tucker, chairman of 
the U.S. section of the ASEAN-U.S. Business 
Council. His reference to the training and 
technology transfer opportunities offered by 
U.S. firms for the ASEAN area was wel- 
come. Both sides considered that the 
possibility of future participation by private 
sector representatives in appropriate dialogue 
sessions, by invitation, would be desirable. 


Development Cooperation 


Both sides expressed satisfaction with the 
progress made in six ongoing ASEAN-U.S. 
development projects in the fields of 
agriculture, energy, public health, and 
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academic training and research. ASEAN-U-S. 
projects are now underway or planned in all 
five member countries. 

The growing success of the cooperation 
between ASEAN and the United States with 
AID funding was underlined by the signing of 
the seventh project agreement between the 
US. Government and ASEAN during the 
dialogue by AID Administrator M. Peter 
McPherson on behalf of the United States, 
and Ambassador of the Republic of Indonesia 
to the United States, D. Ashari, on behalf of 
ASEAN. The Agreement provides $1 million 
of AID assistance over 3 years. This is the 
second energy project between ASEAN and 
the United States in the very important area 
of energy planning and development. 

The first ASEAN-U.S. development 
cooperation agreement was signed in 1979 
and since then AID has committed $16.5 
million in economic assistance to ASEAN 
regional projects. 

Other topics discussed during the meeting 
included narcotics control, cooperation in 
science and technology, agriculture, educa- 
tion, cultural affairs, and shipping. On ocean 
shipping policy ASEAN requested tie U.S 
Government to approve as soon as possible 
its proposed legislation to exempt the ship- 
ping lines of developing countries from being 
classified as controlled carriers. Both sides 
agreed to study carefully the proposals and 
suggestions exchanged in the vartous fields 
during these discussions with the aim of 
strengthening ASEAN-U.S. cooperation.@ 


U.S.-NATO Defense Relationships 


by Lawrence S. Eagleburger 


Statement before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on March 26, 1982. 
Ambassador Eaglebu rger is Under 
Secretary Jor Political Affairs.’ 


| am pleased to join my Defense Depart- 
ment colleagues today to testify on the 
defense relationship between the United 
States and our NATO partners and, 
more specifically, on the relationship be- 
tween the maintenance of U.S. troops in 
Europe and the equitable division of 
labor within the NATO alliance. 

We read about a growing sentiment 
in America to withdraw forces from 
Europe. Ostensibly because of perceived 
European failure to provide adequately 
for its share of the common defense. It 
is only fair that Americans should ask 
whether their sacrifices are being 
matched by those whose territory we 
are committed to defend, especially as 
our allies have become as prosperous as 
we. But a responsible debate on this 
issue must start with a clear apprecia 
tion of our national interests and the 
facts about allied performance. 

Under Secretary |of Defense, 
Research and Engineering, Richard D.| 
Delauer has already reviewed the facts 
and figures of the allied contribution to 
the common defense. | would like to 
focus my remarks on the critical impor- 
tance of maintaining the U.S. military 
presence in Europe. 


Burdensharing 


There is no question that a gap exists 
today between the rate of growth of the 
U.S. defense effort and that of the allies. 
But one very basic reason for that is 
that we are now running hard to make 
up for nearly a generation of neglect in 
our military programs. The allies, in con- 
trast, have turned in a remarkably 
steady performance. Roughly speaking, 
they have sustained an increase of be- 
tween 2% and 3% for more than a 
decade. We are climbing out of a serious 
trough; they are not. 

Now that we have begyun—and | 
stress, begyun—to offer genuine leader- 
snap by our example, we have every 
right to expect a stronger allied 
response. But I want to underscore that 
the main reason we want to see the 
allies do more is that Western defense 
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requires it, not simply because it would 
be more fair. As important as the ques- 
tion of equity is, it is secondary to the 
question of security. Had the allies been 
concerned more for equity than security, 
their effort might have declined as ours 
did during the 1970s. 

Thus, I endorse the Defense Depart- 
ment’s assessment that the allies are 
making an important contribution and 
that the policies we are now following 
are the best policies to induce the allies 
to do even more. | believe that removing 
U.S. forces from Europe would not only 
harm our security but also damage the 
most important set of relationships we 
have, and erase our hope of a greater 
allied contribution. 

Until the 20th century. the United 
States sought to carve out its own 
destiny independent of those European 
states which are its political, economic, 
and philosophical parents. The lesson 
that the security of the United States is 
indivisible from the security of Europe 
was made tragically clear on two occa- 
sions in this century. At the outset of 
both World Wars, we began in neutral- 
ity, only to join the battle because we 
found that our fundamental interests 
were being threatened. 

We are bound to Europe by history, 
culture, politics, and economics. Most 
Americans retain their personal and 
cultural roots in Europe. The vigorous 
and thriving democracies of Europe and 
America are the core of Western 
civilization. Our values are shared with 
Europe in the purest sense: Our values 
have their roots in Europe and have, in 
turn, nourished the European commit 
ment to liberty and the dignity of the in- 
dividual. 

We and the Europeans provide the 
foundation of the international trading 
and financial systems. Our European 
NATO allies have an aggregate GNP 
slightly larger than that of the United 
States, and they took over $62 billion in 
U.S. exports in 1980, resulting in a U.S. 
trade surplus of almost $25 billion. They 
represent one of the largest markets for 
U.S. agricultural exports, which are 
crucial to a healthy U.S. economy. U.S. 
direct investment in NATO countries 
amounted to $76 billion at the end of 
1980 and venerates a significant tlow of 
remittances which are a positive factor 
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in the U.S. balance of payments, as well 
as a major factor in the profitability of 
many U.S. firms. 


Importance of U.S.-European 
Relationship 


Any discussion of the rationale for U.S. 
troop presence in Europe has to proceed 
from a recognition of the critical impor- 
tance of the European-American 
relationship in all of its forms. But it 
must also take account of the fact that 
the world has changed greatly over the 
30 years since NATO was created and 
U.S. troops were committed to it. 


First, the U.S.-Soviet balance has 
moved from U.S. superiority to, at best, 
a precarious balance, with powerful ad- 
verse trends. 

Second, the U.S.-European balance 
has shifted even more dramatically. In 
1945, the United States produced and 
consumed half the world’s goods. Today, 
our allies in Europe and the Pacific col- 
lectively produce more than we. 

Third, the balance between North 
and South has shifted most starkly. In 
litte more than a generation, we have 
moved from a world dominated by the 
West to one where over 100 independent 
nations, suspicious of and sometimes 
hostile to the West, control extensive 
resources and trade routes of vital in 
terest to the West. 


These changes point to several con 
clusions regarding the Atlantic partner- 
ship. 


First, the Soviet threat to Europe is 
greater than ever. It requires a greater- 
than-ever response. A decade of detente 
in Europe has failed to moderate Soviet 
behavior or to stem the growth of Soviet 
military might. 

Second, the United States must rely 
even more on friends and allies to 
counterbalance Soviet power in Europe 
and around the globe. 

Third, while the threat to Europe 
has grown, the threat to Western in- 
terests in other regions, from Soviet 
adventurism and from local instability 
and contlict, has also grown dramat- 
ically. 

The United States and Western 
Europe continue to form a single social, 
cultural, and economic entity. It is the 
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most vital such entity on the globe and 
in the history of mankind. The world is 
a more dangerous and difficult place 
than it was 30 years ago, but the West 
continues to have the resources, the 
talents, the political will, and the 
military potential to maintain its securi- 
ty and promote peaceful progress 
beyond its borders. 

American troops in Europe form the 
essential military bond which holds this 
Western coalition together. American 
troops in Europe are the concrete em- 
bodiment of America’s commitment to 
collective security. American troops in 
Europe are the essential prerequisite for 
America’s leadership of a united 
Western coalition. Placing that commit- 
ment in doubt would demoralize 
Western Europe and virtually exclude 
allied support for U.S. efforts to meet 
the Soviet challenge outside of Europe. 

I recognize that most of those who 
talk of reducing our troop presence in 
Europe would subscribe to what I have 
said. They would argue that we should 
maintain our commitment and our 








presence but that we should spur our 
allies into action by symbolic 
withdrawals or by threatening 
withdrawals. Their approach is largely 
tactical, designed to produce a more 
equitable distribution of the burden, if 
not a greater overall! effort. 

This approach is highly unwise. At a 
time when we are working with allied 
governments to warn publics as to the 
magnitude of the Soviet threat, even 
token troop withdrawals would send a 
totally contradictory signal. It would be 
impossible to counter the argument that 
the European security situation cannot 
be all that bad if the United States has 
begun to pull out forces. We would crip- 
ple allied governments in their efforts to 
gain public and parliamentary support 
for improved defenses. 

The main beneficiary of any U.S. 
troop withdrawal would be the Soviets. 
Dividing the alliance and pushing 
America out of Europe is a central aim 
of Soviet foreign policy. The divisiveness 
that would be created by a U.S. 
drawdown, and the resultant decrease in 





Sixth Report on Cyprus 


MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS, 
JAN. 28, 1982! 


In accor .ance with the provision of Public 
Law 95-384, I am submitting the following 
report on progress made during the past six 
ty days toward reaching a negotiated settle 
ment of the Cyprus problem. 

Following presentation of the United Na 
tions “evaluation” of the intercommunal 
nevotiations on November 18, 1981, the 
Greek Cypriots and Turkish Cypriots have 
begun to discuss the “evaluation” and identify 
points of agreement. The negotiators met on 
December 2 and 8, 1981, and following a 
recess at the end of the year, on January 6, 
13 and 20, 1982. While doubtlessly the issues 
are complex and will require the best efforts 
of both Greek and Turkish Cypriots to 
resolve, we hope that continued negotiations 
will lead to a mutually acceptable resolution 
of the Cyprus problem 

As you recall, resolution of the Cyprus 
problem is a priority of this Administration 
In this regard, | met with Cypriot President 
Kyprianou on December 8, 1981, for a useful 
and productive exchange of views. The 
Lnited States remains fully itted to 
assisting in achieving a just and lasting 
Cyprus settlement and will continu 
its full support to the United Nations and the 
UN Secretary (reneral s Spec lal Repre senta 


Vin 


Com 


to give 


tive on Cyprus, Ambassador Hugo Gobbi, in 
their efforts to secure solutions to the 
negotiating ditferences separating the par 
lies. 

The United Nations has continued to pay 
close attention to developments on Cyprus. In 
his December 12, 1981, report on Cyprus, the 
Secretary General hoped the introduction of 
the UN “evaluation” would “mark the begin- 
ning of a new and fruitful phase in the long 
search for a negotiated settlement.” He 
stressed the need for a “concrete and effec- 
tive” negotiating process and expressed the 
opinion that the UN “evaluation” embodies a 
“determined effort to lend structure and 
substance” to the negotiating process. 

lam also pleased to note that on 
December 14, 1981, the Security Council 
passed unanimously a resolution extending 
the mandate of the UN Peace-keeping Force 
in Cyprus (UNFICYP) to June 15, 1982. We 
share with other Security Council members 
the conviction that UNFICYP’s presence aids 
in maintaining an atmosphere conducive to 
productive intercommunal discussions 

Sincerely 


RONALD REAGAN 


ldentical letters addressed to Thomas P 
(YNeill, Jr., Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and Charles H. Percy 
Chairman of the Senate Foreyn Relations 
Committee (text from Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Docume tf Feb. 1, 1982). @ 
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allied defense effort, would be a major 
Soviet truimph and only encourage them 
to intensify their wedge driving. 


Conclusion 


I know there will be those who argue 
that this analysis is wrong, that by stun- 
ning the Europeans, we can force them 
to accept more responsibility and, thus, 
more of the burden. I believe, and I 
think history shows, that American 
leadership and the American commit- 
ment are the surest means to hold 
NATO together and maintain allied 
efforts. 

Let me assure you that we are not 
complacent, not inactive. We have 
engaged the allies extensively in discus- 
sions of what needs to be done both to 
increase the overall effort and to insure 
that the burden is fairly shared. 1 expect 
that the NATO summit will produce fur- 
ther progress. 


The oe ey transcript of the hearings 
will be — ved by the committee and wil 
be available from the Superintendent of 


Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D.C. 20402. @ 





Alliance Strategy 
and the INF 
Negotiations 


by Richard Burt 


Statement betore the Subcommittees 
on International Security and Scientific 
Affairs and on Europe and the Middle 
East of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on February 23, 1982. Mr. Burt is 
Director of the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs.’ 


It is a pleasure to appear before you to- 
day to discuss this Administration's 
policy on NATO, European security, 
nuclear deterrence, and arms control. 
These issues go to the heart of 
America’s relationship with Europe and 
to the Atiantic partnership which we 
have together fashioned. This is a part- 
nership among free nations which share 
a concept of man’s place in society and 
of the manner in which intercourse be- 
tween societies should be conducted. By 
bridging the Atlantic with the pledge 
that an attack on one is an attack on 
all—and by giving substance to this 
pledge through the integration of con- 
ventional forces, nuclear forces based in 
Europe, and strategic nuclear forces in- 
to a single continuum of deterrent 
power—this partnership has allowed its 
members to live in freedom, peace, and 
prosperity for over 30 years. 

The Soviet Union’s ambition—re- 
flected in its force posture, its propa- 
ganda efforts to derail NATO moderni- 
zation, and its INF |intermediate-range 
nuclear forces] arms control pre posal —is 
to dissolve this partnership, to turn the 
United States inward, and to turn 
Western Europe into a nuclear hostage 
The United States and its allies will not 
allow this to happen. By moving ahead 
with the implementation of both tracks 
of NATO's 1979 decision, the alliance is 
demonstrating its resolve to turn back 
these Soviet efforts and to preserve the 
structure of alliance security which has 
maintained the peace for more than 
three decades. 


December 1979 NATO Decision 


The decision of NATO ministers in 
December 1979 to deploy new U.S 
ground-launched cruise missiles 
(GLCMs) and Pershing II] missiles in 
Europe and at the same time to engaye 
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the Soviets in arms control negotiations 


forces provides the framework for any 
discussion of contemporary NATO 
nuclear weapons policy. This decision 
was the culmination of NATO's efforts 
over several years to come to terms 
with some fundamental— and trou- 
bling—shifts in the strategic environ- 
ment. 

One important aspect of this shift 
was the gradual erosion of U.S. strate- 
gic nuclear superiority over the Soviet 
Union. Throughout most of its history, 
NATO has relied for deterrence on a 
triad of forees — conventional forces, 
nuclear forces based in Europe, and 
strategic nuclear forces. The strategy of 
tlexible response defines the relationship 
between the three legs of this triad. In 
response to aggression, NATO would re- 
spond at a level appropriate to the 
nature of the aggression and would re- 
tain the option of deliberate escalation 
should the initial response fail to cause 
the enemy to cease its attack and with- 
draw. The conventional forces of the 
alliance, though inferior to those of the 
Warsaw Pact, would serve to make a 
conventional response to non-nuclear ag- 
gression credible: Nuclear forces based 
in Europe would make clear the possi- 
bility of use of nuclear weapons in re- 
sponse to Warsaw Pact aggression of 
any kind and would serve as a visible 
and credible link to the central strategic 
forces of the United States, which were, 
and continue to be, the ultimate deter- 
rent. 

Up through the early 1970s, NATO 
had high confidence that this posture 
would deter Soviet aggression. While 
the Soviets had conventional superiority 
on the ground in central Europe, the 
alliance had the means to extract a 
heavy price for any conventional aggres- 
sion and held the option of bringing the 
contlict to the nuclear level, where the 
West had clear-cut superiority, both in 
theater nuclear forces and in strategic 
nuclear capabilities. 

But as we moved into the mid-to-late 
1970s, the West began to lose this 
nuclear edge both in theater and in stra- 
tegic forces. The result of this profound 
change in the strategic environment was 
that it was no longer clear that the 
posture NATO had developed and main 
tained over the past two decades would 
suffice indefinitely to deter the Soviet 
Union. In particular, it was feared that 
the Soviets could come to believe—how 
ever mistakenly —that they could 
threaten to use nuclear weapons based 
in the U.S.S.R. against our European 
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allies without risking nuclear retaliation 
against the Soviet homeland. 

These fears were substantiated by 
developments in the Soviet force posture 
which demonstrated that they were, in- 
deed, seeking to weaken the link be- 
tween U.S. strategic forces and Euro- 
pean defense. For not only did the 
Soviets continue their decade-long 
buildup of conventional and strategic 
nuclear forces, they intreduced in the 
mid-1970s a new system into their 
arsenal—the MIRVed [multiple 
independently-targetable reentry vehicle] 
SS-20 missile— whose range and mobili- 
ty was designed to exploit the new 
strategic relationship between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. and to 
expand significantly their capability of 
launching strikes against our allies from 
the sanctuary of their own territory. 
This was only part of an across-the- 
board nuclear modernization program 
which included new shorter range 
missiles and aircraft. 

The alliance recognized that these 
developments threatened to undermine 
the central principle upon which the 
alliance was formed—that an attack on 
one member of the alliance is an attack 
on all its members—and to decouple the 
U.S. strategic deterrent from the de- 
fense of Europe. The European allies 
were the first to express concern about 
these developments. The United States 
responded positively. The result was the 
alliance decision to deploy in Europe 
new systems which could reach deep in- 
to the Soviet Union in order to demon- 
strate that the Soviet Union could not 
devastate Europe from a Russian sanc- 
tuary and thus to insure the Soviet 
recognition that any war in Europe 
would result in unacceptable damage to 
the U.S.S.R. 

When INF modernization is seen in 
this broader context of Western deter- 
rence strategy, the myths—sometimes 
expressed here and frequently expressed 
across the Atlantic—which have come to 
surround the alliance decision of Decem- 
ber 1979 melt away. 


¢ The deployment of cruise and 
ballistic missiles to Europe does not 
move NATO away from its strategy of 
flexible response. Rather, the deploy- 
ment decision is essential to sustaining 
NATO strategy. In particular, it will link 
more firmly the U.S. strategie deterrent 
to the defense of Europe 

¢ This deployment was not thrust 
by the United States upon the Euro- 
peans. Rather it represents a considered 
American response to a widely felt 
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European need for an evolutionary ad- 
justment of NATO's capabilities to take 
account of the onset of strategic parity 
and the massive and continuing buildup 
of Soviet theater forces, such as the 
SS-20. 

¢ The deployment does not give the 
alliance a qualitatively new capability. 
The United States has had systems in 
Europe capable of striking the Soviet 
Union since 1952. Rather this deploy- 
ment will permit NATO to preserve that 
capability and retain that element of our 
deterrent strategy despite improvements 
in Soviet air defense, the aging of our 
own systems, an increasing need to com- 
mit NATO's aircraft resources to con- 
ventional roles, and large-scale new 
deployments of Soviet INF. 

e This deployment does not increase 
the alliance’s relian © upon nuclear 
weapons. Rather, in ; roviding NATO a 
more balanced nuclear posture, this 
planned deployment has already permit- 
ted a significant net reduction in total 
nuclear weapons located in Europe. 

¢ This deployment does not repre- 
sent a step toward the development of a 
NATO nuclear war-fighting capability. It 
is the Soviet Union which is developing 
the capability to fight and win a nuclear 
war in Europe. This deployment will 
force upon them the realiziation that 
NATO will not fight a war on their 
terms, will not permit them to region- 
alize a contlict to exclude Soviet terri- 
tory, and will not permit them to hold 
Europe a nuclear hostage. 


Role of INF Arms Control 


At the same time, NATO recognized 
that effective arms control could serve 
the same end—reinforcement of the link 
between the United States and its allies. 
When the Reagan Administration took 
office, it recognized that this “track” of 
NATO's 1979 decision was equally im- 
portant. In one of the new Administra- 
tion's first foreign policy steps, it an- 
nounced its intentions to pursue both 
tracks of NATO's December 1979 deci- 
sion. 

Throughout 1981 the Administration 
conducted an extensive review of U.S. 
INF arms control policy as part of its 
overall review of arms control policy. 
This review, and intense consultations 
with our NATO allies, culminated in the 
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offer made by President Reagan in his 
November 18 address, to cancel U.S. 
plans for deployment of ground-launched 
cruise missiles and Pershing II missiles 
in exchange for the elimination of all 
Soviet SS-20, SS-4, and SS-5 missiles. 

The rationale behind this simple and 
straightforward proposal is simple: If 
the Soviets are willing to eliminate the 
systems of most concern to the West, 
the United States is prepared to forego 
deployment of those systems the Soviets 
declare are of most concern to them— 
the GLCM and Pershing II. This pro- 
posal has the full support of the alliance. 
It provides the basis for the U.S. posi- 
tion in the ongoing INF arms control 
negotiations between the United States 
and Soviet Union which began in Geneva 
on November 30 of last year. 

The principles which guided the 
United States to adopt this position are 
worth highlighting because they illus- 
trate the place of our INF objectives in 
our overall national security policy and 
underscore our commitment to a mili- 
tarily meaningful arms control. 


e The agreement should focus on 
the most dynamic and threatening 
aspect of the threat—longer range land- 
based INF missiles. A negotiation which 
attempted to encompass a wide range of 
other systems would divert attention 
away from this threat and introduce 
complexities which would impede our 
effort to achieve agreement. 

¢ Limitations should be global in 
scope. Because of the range, mobility, 
and transportability of modern INF 
missiles, such as the SS-20 missile, 
limits applied only to those in Europe 
would not effectively limit the threat to 
Europe. 

¢ Limits must be equal. Equality be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union is the only acceptable basis for an 
agreement. The United States cannot 
permit the Soviet Union to achieve 
superiority either through negotiation or 
through military buildup. 

¢ Third-party systems should 
neither be limited nor compensated for 
in any agreement. In a bilateral 
U.S.-Soviet negotiation it would be total- 
ly inappropriate to negotiate on systems 
of countries not present at the 
negotiating table. The Soviet Union can- 
not, in any case, expect to be granted 
the right to maintain forces as large as 
all others combined, for the pursuit of 
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total security by any country must result 
in total insecurity for all the rest. 

e Any agreement must be verifiable. 
Given the smaller size and greater 
mobility of INF systems, this will be an 
even greater challenge in INF talks than 
in those on strategic arms. 


The approach chosen by the Presi- 
dent, and endorsed by the allies, adheres 
to these principles. 


e The proposal would place limits on 
those Soviet systems which are of great- 
est concern to NATO: ionger range land- 
based INF missiles, such as the SS-20, 
and on those U.S. systems about which 
the Soviets have expressed most serious 
concern, the new ground-launched cruise 
missiles and Pershing II] missiles. 

e The proposal calls for limits on a 
global basis, rather than limits confined 
to a specific, arbitrary region. In seeking 
the elimination of all SS-20s, SS-4s, and 
SS-5s, the United States is willing to 
forego deployment of Pershing II and 
GGLCM in any part of the world. 

e The proposal would set equal 
limits at the zero level. The Soviets 
claim that they want major reductions 
and parity; our proposal puts that claim 
to the test 

¢ The proposal has been put forth 
with verification considerations clearly in 
mind. A total ban on a system, such as 
the ban we are seeking on longer range 
land-based INF missiles, will be easier to 
verify than any numerical limit above 
the zero level 


Soviet Approach 


The Soviets have their own two-track 
approach to INF. On one track they 


since these systems could not strike the 
United States, but only the European 
allies, they should be of no concern to 
the United States. It was only when 
faced with the prospect of new INF 
missile deployments in NATO Europe 
that they agreed to put their systems on 
the table at all. They have, for example, 
proposed a moratorium on the deploy- 
ment of “medium-range” systems in 
Europe. This preposal is transparently 
designed to perpetuate the current 
Soviet monopoly on longer range INF 
missiles, effectively blocking NATO's 
planned modernization. In addition, it 
would do nothing to prevent the Soviets 
from continuing deployments east of the 
Urals, deployments which would still 
pose a threat te our allies. First made 
public in October 1979 and repeated in 
various forms since, this moratorium 
proposal continues to be put forward by 
the Soviets, but more recently it has 
been accompanied by another approach 
desyzned to serve the same ends, 
through somewhat different means. 

The Soviets publicly outlined this 
second proposal in TASS on February 9. 
It calls for reductions in NATO and 
Soviet “medium-range systems” down to 
600 by 1985 and down to 300 by 1990. 
Included on the Western side would be 
U.S. aircraft, including carrier-based 
and land-based aircraft not in Europe, 
and French and British systems. On the 
Soviet side the limits would include 
SS-20s, SS-4s, and SS-5s and Backtire, 
Badger, and Blinder aircraft in Europe 
Excluded would be all Soviet systems 
outside Europe and aircraft in Europe 
of comparable range and capability to 
those ULS. aircraft included. This pro 





. . . the Soviets must come to realize that they are 
to be denied their primary political and military 0b- 
jective: to divide the United States from its allies 
and to shatter the unity which has given NATO tts 
strength and resilience for the past three decades. 
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posal would give the Soviets the ryght to 
have, at the end of nearly a decade of 
supposed reductions, as many as 500) 
SS-20 launchers with at least “OO 


warheads in the huropean tL S.S.R 


alone—a syrnificant increase in Soviet 
nuclear capatulities, despite their « laims 
of a two-thirds reduction. It would not 

mit in any way existing Soviet systen 

itside the European US .S.R. These 
would thus be allowed to increase 


without limit—and could be further 
augmented under the loophole allowing 
the withdrawal of allegedly “reduced” 
systems from the European U.S.S.R. An 
SS-20, it must be noted, is rendered no 
less threatening if it is moved out of 
Europe but can still reach alliance terri- 
tory. 

The Soviet proposal, in short, would 
not require the destruction of a single 
SS-20 missile. Soviet reductions could 
be accomplished solely by retirement of 
older systems such as SS-4s and SS-5s, 
which Brezhnev himself has stated have 
outlived their useful service life. In 
short, it is anything but a reduction pro- 
posal as far as Soviet forces are con- 
cerned. 

The Soviet proposal rests on the 
claim that a “balance” in “medium-range” 
nuclear arms exists in Europe. They 
cannot support this claim except by 
manipulation of the facts—for example 
by including U.S. systems not deployed 
in Europe, U.S. systems which do not 
even meet the Soviet criterion for 
“medium-range systems,” as well as 
U.K. and French independent nuclear 
forces. The Soviets ignore the fact that 
if their nuclear-capable aircraft of com- 
parable ranges are also included in the 
count, the disparity in their favor is 
made even worse. The Soviet claim that 
a balance exists is designed to conceal 
the Soviet monopoly in longer range 
land-based INF missiles. 

For NATO, on the other hand, the 
impact of the Soviet so-called reductions 
proposal would be a severe curtailment 
of existing capabilities. U.S. longer 
range land-based INF missiles would be 
held to the preser* level of zero. Other 
US. intermediate-range nuclear forces 
would be effectively eliminated from 
Europe. 

The pre yposed outcome is consistent 
with an apparent Soviet view that the 
ULS.S.R. has a right to maintain forces 
as strong as those of all others combined 
and, therefore, must be superior to the 
United States. In sum, the Soviet so- 
called reductions proposal: 


e 'Vould not result in effective arms 
control, 

® Would codify a Soviet nuclear pre- 
ponderance. and 

© Would serve longstanding Soviet 
political ambitions toward Western 
Europe, with the decoupling of the 
United States from Europe as an essen 
tial first step, thus turning NATO 
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Europe into a nuclear hostage to the 
Soviet Union. 


Serious negotiations can take place 
only at the negotiating table. The basic 
objectives of both sides were made 
public before the start of talks. The 
Soviets have since to put details of their 
negotiating position at Geneva into the 
public domain, in a transparent attempt 
to gain public support for their position 
and to undermine alliance support for 
the U.S. position. Continued public dis- 
closures must raise doubts as to their 
true objectives in pursuing these 
negotiations. 

The United States, for its part, re- 
mains commii.ed to negotiate seriously 
and in good faith in Geneva. It remains 
our conviction that the simple, straight- 


forward U.S. approach, developed in the 


course of allied consultations, offers the 
best and most equitable possibility of 
early agreement leading to real reduc- 
tions. We have tabled a treaty contain- 
ing detailed provisions of such an agree 
ment, in an effort to move our discus 
sions in Geneva forward. 


Consultations 


It is particularly important that the ULS. 


position in these negotiations enjoy the 
full support of our NATO allies. These 
are unique negotiations. They involve, 
for the first time in a bilateral negotia- 
tion, U.S. systems deployed on the terri 
tory of our allies and Soviets systems 
desyned to strike our allies’, not our 
own, territory. New, truly effective con 
sultative mechanisms have been created 
within the alliance in response to the 
unique nature of these issues: the High 
Level Group and the Special Con- 
sultative Group 

These groups, chaired by the United 
States and composed of NATO officials, 
have insured a firm alliance consensus 
on both tracks of the December 1979 
decision. In particular, the position even 
tually adopted by the United States in 
Geneva was the result not only of care 
ful work here in Washington but of ex 
tensive direc ‘ssions within the alliance 


Both of these groups continue to meet in 


order to sustain alled support for a 
Viable nuclear posture and for a realists 
appr ach to arms contro! 


It is critical to underscore the in 
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basis of the alliance-—that an attack on 
one is an attack on all. Without visible 
and continuing support for our moderni- 
zation efforts, the Soviets would have lit- 
tle incentive to negotiate seriously. It 
was only in the face of continuing 
alliance unity behind the modernization 
program that the Soviets agreed to 
come to the negotiating table in the first 
place. 

Arms control cannot move forward 
in a political vacuum. The arms control 
approach chosen by the United States 
and supported by the alliance offers a 
serious opportunity for effective arms 
limitations to eliminate the threat which 
made this modernization program neces- 
sary. But Soviet behavior in Poland can- 
not but influence the prospects for prog- 
ress in these negotiations. Events in 
Poland cast a long shadow over all 


aspects of East-West relations and erode 


the basis for arms control. 

The United States remains commit- 
ted to implementing both tracks of the 
December 1979 decision and so are our 
allies. As the depth of this alliance-wide 
commitment is made manifest, the 
Soviets must come to realize that they 
are to be denied their primary political 
and military objective: to divide the 
United States from its allies and to shat 
ter the unity which has given NATO its 
strength and resilience for the past 
three decades. They must be brought to 
recognize the need to accept substantial 
limits on their own forces, if they are to 
achieve comparable limits on U.S. forces 
of concern to them. It is in the belief 
that this recognition will come that we 
must base optimism for the prospects of 
the negotiations currently underway i 
(Creneva. 


The con plete transeript of the hearings 
will be pp iblished by the committee and will 
te avaliame tron the Superintendent of 
Documents. US. Government Printing Of 
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Current State of 
the CSCE Process 


by Lawrence S. Eagleburger 


Statement hetore the (7S. Congres- 
sronal Commission on Security and 
Coope ration in Europe on March 23. 
1982. Ambassador Eagleburger is Under 
Ne re fary for Political Afta: rs, i 


It is « pleasure for me to appear with 
Ambassador Kampelman |Max M. 

Kamp ‘Iman, Chairman of the U.S. 
delega:.on to the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE)) to- 
day to give the commission our views on 
the recent session at Madrid and, in- 
deed, on the state of the CSCE process 
as a whole. 

As you know, the goal of the United 
States at Madrid has been to strengthen 
the process launched at Helsinki nearly 
7 years ago. We have sought to do this 
through a detailed review of implemen- 
tation of the commitments the signatory 
states undertook when they signed the 
Helsinki Final Act in 1975. And we have 
sponsored and supported new proposals 
that would build on all aspects of the 
Final Act—in the field of human rights 
and humanitarian affairs, in economic 
issues, and in military security. 


Obstacles and Burdens 


From the outset, the Madrid conference 
has been encumbered by actions of the 
Soviet Union and, in several instances, 
by other East European governments, 
which are contrary to the spirit and let- 
ter of the Final Act. The Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan, repression of human 
rights activists, jamming of Western 
radio broadcasts, the decrease in 
emigration, and the long campaign of 
Soviet pressure against the reform 
movement in Poland imposed an op- 
pressive burden throughout the Madrid 
meeting. 

In addition, there were difficult 
negotiating obstacles in the conference 
itself. The East has not hesitated to pro 
voke procedural fyghts intended to quell 
the dialogue CSCE was intended to 
foster. The East has stubbornly attacked 
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virtually all Western initiatives in the 
human rights and military security 
areas. 

Nevertheless, by December of last 
year, the conference had made progress. 
This was reflected in a draft concluding 
document developed by the neutral 
nonaligned states which contained many 
Western proposals and criteria. This 
document needed improvements in the 
human rights and military security 
areas, but it, clearly, was a step toward 
final agreement 

The slow but steady progress was 
abruptly set back by the Soviet-inspired 
military crackdown against the 
reform movement in Poland. 


gem eres Fore 
\ 88s ee 


Madrid Objectives 


Repression in Poland went to the core of 
the CSCE process. It was obvious that 
the reconvened Madrid meeting could 
have only one overriding responsibility: 
restoring respect for the principles and 
provisions of the Final Act as the foun 
dation on which greater security and 
cooperation in Europe could be built. 

Thus, with our allies, we set the 
following objectives for the Madrid 
meeting when it reconvened in 
February 

First, it was imperative that those 
who support the Final Act must force- 
fully condemn those who disdain it. As 
Secretary Hai told the conference on 
February 9: “The process of reconcilia 
tion can be halted if we ignore the acts 
that betray our faith. The structure of 
security and cooperation can collapse if 
we avert our eyes from the undermining 
of its foundation.” 

Thus, following up on the Janu- 
ary 11 call by the NATO foreign 
ministers for urgent consideration of the 
situation in Poland, the Madrid meeting 
saw the largest gathering of foreign 
ministers trom the participating states 
since the signing of the Final Act in 
1975. Their speeches gave a strong and 
simple message to the East: stop repres 
in Poland; start honoring your com 


mitments under the Final As 
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must be used to foster a climate of 
security and cooperation in which 
movements such as that of the people of 
Poland can flourish. We went to Madrid 
in February and wili return to Madrid in 
the fall to further these aims. 

Secretary Haig and every other 
foreign minister who addressed the ses- 
sion stressed the need to make the 
CSCE process work. In addition, 
Secretary Haig and other allied 
ministers declared that we would be 
ready not only to resume consideration 
of new commitments in CSCE but to aid 
economic recovery in Poland when 
tyranny is lifted 

Finally, we were resolved not to let 
the reconvened Madrid meeting resume 
“business as usual”—negotiation toward 
a substantive concluding document — 
while the Final Act itself was under at- 
tack. 

We did not lightly decide on this 
course. The initiatives which we and our 


allies have worked long and hard to see 
adopted at Madrid are designed to 
benefit not only the West, but all the 
people of Europe. Precisely because we 
value these proposals, we would not let 
them be dishonored—and the victims of 
Soviet repression be ignored— by acting 
as if nothing had happened. The defense 
of the Final Act took priority. 

The West fulfilled all three of these 
goals at the reconvened meeting. It did 
so through an impressive display of uni- 
ty. Allied delegations—not just the 
United States, but our Canadian and 
European colleagues—led the way in 
condemning Eastern offenses against 
the Final Act; in developing and carry- 
ing out tactics for meeting Western ob- 
jectives; in making sure that the East 
understood that the West was one in its 
assessment of the damage wrought by 
repression in Poland and the long and 
sorry list of other Eastern violations of 
the Final Act. 





Proposed CSCE 
Conference Recess 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT, 
MAR. 12, 1982' 


Since February 9, the Madrid follow up 
meeting of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) has 
been addressing repression in Poland 
and repeated serious violations of the 
Helsinki accords by the Soviet Union 
Like its allies and many other CSCE 
participating states, the United States 
deplores the turn of events that has 
brought active negotiations at Madrid to 
a standstill 

Our delegation in Madrid reports to 
day that a proposal to recess the 
meeting until November 9, 1982, has 
been advanced at todays plenary ses 
sion, which is still under way. The pro 
posal to recess was presented by delega 
tions from the neutral and nonaliyrned 
states. It follows exhaustive consulta 
tions by the sponsoring states with other 
delegations, East and West, regarding 
the advisability of continuing the meet 
ing under the existing circumstances 
We expect the recess proposal to be 
adopted 


Events in Poland yo to the neart ol 
the CSCE process and Nave prevented 
business as usual at Madrid. The United 
States and many other CSCE participat 


ing states, greatly concerned about the 
plight of the people of Poland, have in 
sisted that the Madrid meeting devote 
its attention to these massive violations 
of human rights. With many others who 
are committed to the integrity and suc 
cess of the Helsinki process, we have 
also insisted that it will be possible to 
negotiate agreements on new CSCE 
undertakings onlv when the Soviet 
Union and Polish authorities begin to 
live up to their existing commitments 
Secretary Haig and other allied 
foreygn ministers, who addressed the 
Madrid meeting when it reconvened last 
month, stressed our continuing dedica 
tion to the principles and provisions of 
the Final Act and our desire to be able 
to move ahead on the basis of a draft 
concluding document presented last 
December by the neutral and nonalygned 
countnes, taking into account the need 
for improvements in both the human 
rights and military security areas 
When we return to Madrid in 
fall, we will review the situation i 
Poland. We hope this review will show 
in Poland and elsewhere 


the 


that conditions 


perry it the conference to resume the ef 
fort toward ayreement on new step t 

strengthen the Helsinki process. But t! 
depends on evidence of a genuine etiort 
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should also discuss those very serous 
questions We found that the assertion 
of the mnghts of Israel and the rights of 
all peoples of the region should make it 
possible to define, with patience and 
tenacity, the policies that will lead to 
Now, our two countries are not 
the only ones to pass judgment on such 
policies, but they are policies which 
should be of interest and concern to the 
‘ountnes directly involved in the area. 
Finally, on bilateral matters—there 
we were talking among fnends. That is 
a long story that goes back many years 
But we were able to discuss these mat 
ters frankly, as frends and allies, whose 
Canuing should be in the world to express 
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bring them closer together when they 
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Human Rights in Poland 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT. 
MAR. 11. 1982. 


On March 10, the U.N. Human Rights 
(Commission, meeting in Geneva, 
adopted a resolution which expressed its 
deep concern over the w despread Viola 
tions of human ryzhts and fundamental 
freedoms in Poland. The 43-member 
(Commission adopted the resolution by a 
vote of 19 in favor, 13 opposed, with 10 
abstentions and one nonparticipation. 
The resolution affirms the rights of the 
Polish people to pursue their political 
and economic development free from 
outside interference. It calls for the end 
of measures restricting human rights 
ard fundamental! freedoms, release of 
prisoners detained without charge. and a 
review of sentences proposed under 
martial law. It also requests the 
Secretary General to undertake a 
thorough study of the human rights 
situation in Poland and present a con 
prehensive report to the next annual 

of the Commission. 

This actior ny the LN. Humar 
Riughts Commission was an in portant 
event. It was the first time in 3S vears 
that the Commission has spoken out on 
Numan nmyghts violations mn an Eastern 
European country. It demonstrates that 
Poland is not an East-West issue but a 
matter of workiwide concern. The 
resolution received support from all 
remons. The sponsors of the resolution 
were all European nations. And many 
sMali countnes courageously resisted 
Soviet pressure to vote 
resolution 

This action by the Commissior 4 
victory for human rights and for the 
Polish people. It represents an impor 


tT deep internationa 


se Ssit N) 


wainst the 


tant expressior 


concern through a LN. body, for the 
plight Ot tne Polist [rent Tle atoar 
strugyiing against the depr n of 
their numar ngnts and tundamenta 
freedoms 
Ry yl ‘ ‘ , 
poke can Fischer. @ 
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U.S. Issues Report on 


Chemical Warfare 


by Waiter J. Stoessel, Jr. 


State ment made to news corre- 
sponde wis at the Le partie nit of State or 
March JZ?. 1982. . j mbassador Stoesse l as 


De puty Ny eretary ot State ; 


This morning Secretary Haig transmit- 
ted to the Congress a report on 
“Chemical Warfare in Southeast Asia 
and Afghanistan.” The report is also be- 
ing provided to the Secretary General of 
the United Nations and to each member 
government of that world organization. 
This report contains the most com- 
prehensive compilation of material on 
this subject available and presents con- 
clusions which are fully shared by all 
relevant agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

The judgments contained in this 
study were arrived at through a 
rigorous analytical process. 


e Every relevant piece of informa- 
tion available to the U.S. Government 
was reviewed. 

e All the test data on physical 
evidence, including environment samples 
ana background controls, were gone 
over again. 

e A scientific report on toxins was 
prepared. 
¢ The medical evidence was ana- 

ly zed, 

e Extensive consultations were held 
with government and nongovernment 
scientists and medical authorities, many 
of whom were asked to review the 


¢\V ence 


This information was thet r 

related. The testimony 
and type of at- 

tack—was matched against information 

from defectors, journalists, international 


ol evey 
; : 


nesses—date, place, 


and sensitive sources and 


ryranizations, 

nethods 
Information dating back to 1975, 

and correlated in 


* has led the | 


re ewed, analyzed, 
os. Govern 


following conclu 


»come to the 


selected Lao and Viet 


inder direct Soviet 


May 1982 


supervision, have employ ed lethal tricho- 
thecene toxins and other combinations 
of chemical agents against H’Mong 
resisting government control and their 
villages since at least !°76. Trichothe- 
cene toxins have been positively iden- 
tified, but medical symptons indicate 
that irritants, incapacitants, and nerve 
agents also have been employed. 
Thousands have been killed or severely 
injured. Thousands also have been 
driven from their homeland by the use 
of these agents. 

e In Kampuchea, Vietnamese forces 
have used lethal trichothecene toxins on 
Democratic Kampuchean troops and 
Khmer villages since at least 1978. 
Medical evidence indicates that irritants, 
incapacitants, and nerve agents also 
have been used. 

e Toxins and other chemical war- 
fare agents have been developed in the 
Soviet Union, provided to the Lao and 
Vietnamese either directly or through 
the transfer of know-how, and 
fabricated into weapons with Soviet 
assistance in Laos, Vietnam, and Kam- 
puchea. 

e In Afghanistan, Soviet forces have 
used a variety of lethal and nonlethal 
chemical agents on resistance forces and 
Afghan villages since the Soviet invasion 
in December 1979. In addition, there is 
some evidence that Afghan Government 
forces may have used Soviet-supplied 
chemical weapons against the freedom 
fighters even before the Soviet invasion. 

The implications of these findings 
are far-reaching. The use in war of 
lethal chemical or toxin weapons is for- 
bidden by one of the oldest arms control 
agreements still in foree—the Geneva 
protocol of 1925—and by the customary 
international law which has grown out 
of that agreement. The possession, 
manufacture, storage, and transfer of 
toxin weapons is forbidden by one of the 
most recent arms control treaties now in 
force—the Biological and Toxin 
Weapons Convention of 1972. As tnis 
report documents, the Soviet Union and 
its allies are flagrantly and repeatedly 
vioiating international law and inter 
national agreement. 

Chemical warfare thus poses a 


threat not only to its immediate victims 
but to the entire international commun- 
ity, and particularly to those nations 
least able to defend then:selves against 
such weapons. For the chemical and tox- 
in weapons which the Soviet Union has 
developed, used, and supplied to its 
clients are a cheap, convenient, and 
effective way to subdue, terrorize, and 
exterminate defenseless peoples. If the 
world community fails to halt this activi- 
ty in Laos, Kampuchea, and 
Afghanistan, it will have little chance to 
prevent its repetition in other lands, 
against other peoples. 

As the report states: “Only an alert 
and outspoken world community, intent 
to maintain those standards of inter- 
national behavior it has so painfully 
achieved and so tenuously established, 
can bring sufficient pressure to bear to 
halt these violations of law and treaty.” 
With the publication of this report, the 
world community has been alerted. The 
United States will continue to be 
outspoken. We are confident other na- 
tions, as they recognize the danger, will 


do likewise. @ 





Copies of the Report 


This 32-page study presents the evidence 
available to the U.S. Government on chemical 
wartare activities in Laos, Kampuchea, and 
Afghanistan through January 1982 and ex- 
amines the Soviet involvement in those ac 
tivities. It is based on a massive amount of 
information, from a variety of sources, which 
has been carefully compiled and analyzed 
over the years. The report is accompanied by 
annexes and tables that provide details of the 
medical evidence and sample analyses, a 
technical description of trichothecene toxins. 
and other sonporting data 

Free, single copies of Special Report #4 
entitled “Chemical Warfare in Southeast Asia 
and Afghanistan” may be obtained from the 
Public Information Service, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Department of State, Washington, 


D.C. 2O520. & 
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U.S. Program 
To Deter 
Chemical Warfare 


FACT SHEET, 
FEB. 8, 1982! 


Background 


The Administration's ultimate goal in 
the area of chemical warfare is a com- 
plete and verifiable ban on the produc- 
tion and stockpiling of chemical 
weapons. Until such a ban can be ob- 
tained, our objective, consistent with ex- 
isting treaties and international law, is 
to deter the use of chemical weapons. 
The United States will not use chemical 
weapons unless chemical weapons are 
first used against us or our allies. The 
United States does not and will not 


possess ological or toxin weapons. 


Soviet Chemical and Biological 
Warfare Pregrams 


Soviet military doctrine envisages the 
use of chemica! Weapons and 

iCKNOW ledges their value, particularly 
when used in massive quantities and in 
Surprise 


Of more significance, the Soviet 


| 
allacKs 


mand its alles are well prepared Lo 


wage chemical warfare and to fight ina 

chemically contaminated environment. 

The U.S.S.R. possesses a wide variety of 

lethal and incapacitating chemical agents 
? 


and the means to deliver them. They 
Nave a busy and expanding chemical 
provingground and a large, well-trained 
chemical organization, with over 60,000 
troops, whose status within the Soviet 
n y hierarchy was enhanced during 
the 1970s. They have invested heavily i 
individual and collective protection and 
decontamination equipment, and they 


train with acluail chemicals agents. 


In addition to extensive Soviet 
‘hemical warfare programs, the major 
accident in Sverdlovsk and evidence in 
soutnea Asia indicate that the Soviet 


Includes toxic 
substances specifically prohibited by the 
Biological and Toxin Weapons Ci 


Tig? 
‘ s: 


l'nion’s arsenal 


ais”) 


mven 


U.S. Program in the 1970s 


In contrast with the Soviet Union during 
most of the 1970s, the United States 








allowed its retaliatory capability to 
decline, did little to improve defense 
against chemicals, and neglected rele- 
vant defense doctrine and training. In 
addition, the Un‘ted States in 1969 
stopped the production of lethal or in- 
capacitating chemical agents and the fill- 
ing of new munitions with chemical 
agents. At the same time, the United 
States renounced the use of biological 
and toxin weapons, uestroyed all stocks 
of these weapons, and converted its 
biological warfare facilities to peaceful 


purposes. 


Arms Control Efforts 


While unilaterally restraining our capa- 
bilities, the United States made major 
efforts in the 1970s to eliminate the 
chemical warfare threat by attempting 
to reach an agreement with the Soviet 
Union on a comprehensive and verifiable 
ban on chemical weapons. Verification of 
such a ban is a complex and difficult 
problem. These efforts stalemated due 
principally to fundamental disagreement 
on the tough issue of the need for effec- 
tive verification of a chemical weapons 
ban and particularly Soviet intran- 
sigence on questions relating to on-site 
inspections. Negotiations were further 
complicated by our weakness in this 
area compared to the Soviets, who 
possessed a decisive military advantage 
and had little arms control incentive in 
the face of the large asymmetry in 
chemical warfare capabilities. The 
Soviets did, however, have an interest in 
negotiations as long as it impeded im- 
provement of U.S. deterrent capabilities. 


Requirements for Deterrence 


In view of the overall military balance 
between the United States and the 
Soviets, we cannot rely on other com- 
ponents of our military capabilities to 
deter chemical warfare. Consequently, 
to deter we find we need to improve our 
chemical weapons capabilities sufficient- 
ly to deny the Soviets the signiiicant 
military advantage they would gain from 
using chemical weapons. Improving our 
against chemical weapons is a 


defenses 
necessary but not sufficient step to deny 
the Soviets such an advantage. 
Improved defenses can save lives, 
reduce casualties, and reduce—but not 
eliminate—significant degradation of 
military performance in a chemicaily 
contaminated environment. The needed 
protective equipment reduces mobility, 
tasks 


- 4 },! Pate ' leals 
It or impossible. Reliance solely or 


slows Operations, and makes many 


aqitticu 


7.0 


improved defenses would leave the ini- 
tiators of chemica! warfare largely free 
to operate without the constraints im- 
posed by protection; thus yielding them 
a major advantage and encouraging the 
use of chemical weapons. 

Therefore, in addition to improving 
our defenses, we must maintain a 
capability to retaliate with chemical 
weapons to reduce the incentive to the 
enemy's first use, since he would also 
have to operate with the encumbrance of 
protective equipment. However, our cur- 
rent chemical weapon stockpile— which 
will ultimately be destroyed—is inade- 
quate to provide an effective deterrent. 
Most of the current stockpile is not 
usable because it is stored in bulk con- 
tainers. Much of the remainder is in am- 
munition for weapons that have been or 
will be phased out of service. The cur- 
rent stockpile is also lacking in weapons 
that can be used against the rear 
echelons of attacking forces. Finally, the 
current stockpile presents logistical 
problems, due to the elaborate safety 
precautions required in transport, which 
further restrict its utility. 

In 1980, both the defense science 
board and a senior interagency review 
group found serious deficiencies in the 
U.S. chemical weapons posture and 
recommended an improvement program 
consisting of both the protective and 
retaliatory elements of deterrence. They 
made no recommendations on overseas 
weapons deployment. 


Program Objectives and Requirements 


It is the objective of the U.S. chemical 
warfare program to improve defensive 
and retaliatory capabilities to deter 
chemical weapons attack and to provide 
incentive and gain leverage in arms con- 
trol neyotiations. 

Recent U.S. Government program 
requests include the following. 


e The Carter Administration re- 
quests for the chemical weapons pro- 
gram increased from $111 million in FY 
1978 to $259 million in 1981 to improve 
defenses against chemical warfare. 

e In 1981 the new Administration's 
FY 1981 Defense supplemental request 
included $20 million to purchase and in- 
stall the equipment required to complete 
the binary production facility authorized 
and appropriated by the previous Con- 
yress. 

¢ The FY 1982 budget request in 
cluded $532 million for chemical wartare 
programs, primarily for defense, but no 


, + . * ry, _ a 
runds Tor the production of Weapons. 
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chemical program is $705 million, with 
over 70% for defense and 10% for 
disposal of obsolete chemical weapons. 
The remainder supports the retaliatory 
element of the ueterrence program and 
includes $30 million for procurement of 
binary chemical munitions—the 155mm 
binary artillery projectile and the Bigeye 
aerial chemical bomb. 

The defensive element of the FY 
1983 program ($508 million) will im- 
prove the quality of all aspects of 
chemical defense: training, individual 
and collective protection, detection and 
warning, decontamination, and medical. 

The objective for the retaliatory ele- 
ment of the program ($123 million in FY 
1983, including the funds for production) 
is to maintain the safest, smallest 
chemical munitions stockpile that pro- 
vides the ability to deny a significant 
military advantage to any initiator of 
chemical warfare. We need not, and will 
not, plan to match the Soviets in 
agent/munition quantities and types. The 
United States will continue to exercise 
responsible restraint in this area and 
will make only those improvements 
necessary to insure that the United 
States has a credible and effective deter- 
renUretaliatory capability. 

The binary munitions being devel- 
oped by the United States contain two 
nonlethal substances which form the 
standard nerve gas only when mixed. 
The considerable safety, security, and 
logistical advantages that binary 
weapons offer during the entire life 
cycle, from manufacturing through 
storage and transportation to eventual 
disposal, make binaries the logical choice 
over unitary munitions for stockpile 
modernization. Transportation advan 
tayes make a strategy of centralized 
storage and crisis deployment more 
workable, and there is considerable flex- 
ibility in storage and control of the 
binary components. 


Alliance Issues 


The allies recognize the chemical threat 
and are committed by the NATO long- 
term defense plan to improve their 
chemical defenses. Our NATO allies 
have been informed of our intent to im 
prove the U.S. retaliatory capability. 
This U.S. decision involves development 
and production only. No decisions or 
recommendations have been made 
regarding deployment of chemical! 
weapons. Should it ever be determined 
that overseas deployment is desirable, 
there will be full consultation with the 
nations involved prior to making any 


decish mS, 
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Conclusion 


The ultimate goal of U.S. policy is to 
eliminate the threat of chemical warfare 
by achieving a complete and verifiable 
ban on chemical weapons. Our program 
supports this goal by improving our 
military posture sufficiently so that the 
Soviets will perceive that they have 
nothing to gain from chemical or bio- 
logical wartare. 

It is worth noting since the end of 
World War I, all use of toxic chemical 
weapons has been against unprotected 
military forces and civilians who could 
not protect themselves and who had no 
ability to retaliate. Even in the intense 
European conflict of World War II fol- 
lowing D-Day, Hitler did not use his 
chemical arsenal. He believed the Allies 
stood ready to retaliate. 

The thrust of all our efforts in this 
area is to deter the use of chemical and 
biological weapons and to give incentive 
to the Soviet Union to join us in our ob- 
jective of seeking a complete and veri 
fiable ban on the production, develop- 
ment, and stockpiling of such weapons. 
if we are successful in achieving this 
ban, we will be able and eager to ter- 
minate the chemical weapons program 
at any time. 


U.S. Sale of 
Trident II Missile 
System to the U.K. 


Following are a White House state- 
ment and letters erchange d heiwee hi 
British Prime Minister Margare f 
Thatcher and President Re aqgan and be- 
furewen Secre tary of Diese Ne Caspa rW. 
Weinhe rger and British Secere fary of 
State for Deve nee John Nott. 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT, 
MAR. 11, 1982 


Today in London, the British Govern- 
ment is informing the House of Com- 
mons of its decision to purchase from 
the United States the Trident I] (D-5) 
missile system rather than the Trident ! 
(C-4) system. When the President decid 
ed in October 1981 that the U.S. Navy 
would develop the Trident I] missile, he 
informed the British Government that 


TI 
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would be available for purchase by the 
United Kingdom. In an exchange of let- 
ters today, Prime Minister Thatcher for- 
mally requested that the United States 
sell the Trident I] missile, and the Presi- 
dent agreed. 

Beginning during the Second World 
War, the United States has cooperated 
intimately with the United Kingdom on 
nuclear matters. In President 
Roosevelt's Administration, American 
and British scientists began working 
together on the development of nuclear 
weapons. In 1962 at Nassau, President 
Kennedy ayreed to assist the British in 
the dev elopment of their stratleyic 
nuclear forces by selling Polaris missiles 
to the United Kingdom. Today's an- 
nouncement signals a continuation of 
this longstanding cooperation, which is a 
central element in the close cooperation 
between the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

The primary reason for the British 
choice of the Trident I] missile over the 
Trident I is to maintain commonality 
with the U.S. Navy. Althouga the per- 
formance of the Trident I wus adequate 
for British purposes, there would be a 
long-term logistic and cost penalty 
associated with the uniqueness of the 
system once the U.S Navy made the 
transition to the Trident I] missile. 

The Administration believes the in- 
dependent British strategic nuclear force 
which is assigned to NATO makes an 
important contribution to the ability of 
the North Atlantic alliance to deter 
Soviet aggression. For this reason, the 
President has decided to continue to 
assist the United Kingdom in the 
maintenance of a modernized, independ- 
ent British deterrent force into the 21st 
century. In addition, the President’s let- 
ter welcomes the Prime Minister's com- 
mitment to use savings from cooperation 
in the strategic nuclear field to 
strengthen British conventional forces, 
which are also vital to the NATO deter 
rent. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS, 
MAR. 11, 1982 


Prime Minister Thatcher's Letter 


Dear Mr. President 
| wrote to ye 


sask whether the United States Gover 


ur predecessor on 10 July TOS0 


ment Would be ready Lo SUpply Trident | 
slits equipment and Support Tih serry t 
the United Kingdom on a similar basis to that 
\! ntn }? ris Missilies ere prprile 
Inder ne |’ ! _ « Avree ‘ ' \ 
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1963. President Carter replied on 14 July 
confirming that the United States Govern- 
ment was prepared to do so, subject to and in 
accordance with applicable United States law 
and procedures. 

In the light of decisions taken by the 
United States Government in 1981 to ac- 
celerate their own programme to procure Tri- 
dent II missiles, and to phase out the Trident 
I programme earlier than had hitherto been 
intended, the United Kingdom Government 
have carried out a review of their nuclear 
deterrent programme. In the light of this 
review, | am now writing to ask whether in 
place of Trident I missiles the United States 
Government would be ready to supply Tri- 
dent I] missiles, equipment and supporting 
services on a continuing basis and in a man- 
ner generally similar to that in which Polaris 
was supplied. The United Kingdom Govern- 
ment would wish to purchase these missiles 
complete with multiple, independently target- 
table reentry vehicles but without the 
warheads themselves. | propose that, as in 
the past, close co-ordination should ™- main 
tained between the executive agencies of the 
two Governments in order to assure com- 
patibility of equipment. 

Like the Polaris force, and consistent 
with the agreement reached in 1980 on the 
supply of Trident I missiles, the United 
Kingdom Trident II force will be assigned to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation; and 
except where the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment may decide that supreme national in- 
terests are at stake, this successor force will 
be used for the purposes of international 
defence of the Western alliance in all cir- 
cumstances. It is my understanding that co- 
operation in the modernisation of the United 
Kingdom nuclear deterrent in the manner 
proposed would be consistent with the pres- 
ent and prospective international obligations 
of both parties 

| would like to assure you that the United 
Kingdom Government remain wholly commit- 
ted to the strengthening of the Alliance's con- 
ventional forces. The United Kingdom 
Government have in recent years substantial- 
ly increased their defence spending and fur- 
ther increases are planned for the future in 
order to sustain the United Kingdom’s all- 
round contribution to allied deterrence and 
defence. The economies made possible by the 
United States Government's co-operation 
with respect to the supply of the Trident | 
missile system will be used in order to rein 
force the United Kingdom Government's con- 
tinuing efforts to upgrade their conventional 
forces. 

If the United States Government are 
prepared to meet this request, | hope that as 
the next step you will be prepared to receive 
technical and financial missions to pursue 
these matters using tiie framework of the 
Polaris Sales Agreement where appropriate. 

Yours sincerely, 


MARGARET THATCHER 


President Reagan's Letter 


Dear Margaret: 
Thank you for your letter of March 11 

1 am pleased to contirm that the United 
States Government is prepared to supply to 
the United Kingdom TRIDENT II missiles, 
equipment and supporting services as pro- 
posed in your letter, subject to and in accord- 
ance with applicable United States law and 
procedures. 

The United States readiness to provide 
these systems is a demonstration of the great 
importance which the United States Govern- 
ment attaches to the maintenance by the 
United Kingdom of an independent nuclear 
deterrent capability. I can assure you of the 
United States’ willingness to cooperate close- 
ly with the United Kingdom Government in 
maintaining and modernizing the capability. 

| attach great importance to your 
assurance that the United Kingdom 
TRIDENT II force will be assigned to NATO 
and that the economies realized threugh 
cooperation between our two governments 
will be used to reinforce the United 
Kingdom's efforts to upgrade its conventional! 
forces. Such nuclear and conventional force 
improvements are of the highest priority for 
NATO's security. 

I agree that, as the next step, our two 
governments should initiate the technical and 
financial negotiations which you propose. 

Sincerely, 


Ron 


Secretary Weinberger’s Letter 


Dear John: 

In the exchange of letters between the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister of today’s date, 
it was agreed that the United States Govern- 
ment would supply Trident II missiles to the 
United Kingdom. | am writing now to record 
our joint understanding on specific aspects of 
the agreed arrangements for the sale of the 
Trident I] (D-5) missile system and asso 
ciated equipment. 

It is understood that the Polaris sales 
agreement of 1963 and its implementing 
agreements will be the general pattern for 
the sale of the Trident II] (D-5) missile 
Systeni. 

It is agreed that the United Kingdom will 
pay a total contribution to research and 
development for the Trident I] (D-5) system 
equivalent to $116 million in Fiscal Year 
1982 dollars, subject to actual payments be 
ing adjusted to retlect an agreed intlation 
index. 

It is understood that the United Kingdom 
acknowledges that waiver by the United 
States of all charges (other than the ad 
ministrative charge) in excess of $116 million 
will fully satisify the requirement that the 
Lnited States Government gives defense 
assistance to the United Kingdom detense 
budget in return for manning by the United 
Kingdom of Rapier air defense of United 
States Air Force bases in the United 
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Kingdom, and support and servicing for these 
Rapier systems. In addition it is understood 
that the United Kingdom will employ addi- 
tional savings represented by the remainder 
of the United States waiver to reinforce its 
efforts to upgrade its conventional forces 

With respect to procurement of the Tri- 
dent I] (D-5) weapon system, the Depart 
ment of Defense is prepared to undertake, 
subject to compliance with United States law 
and national policy: 


¢ to permit United Kingdom manufac- 
turers lo compete on the same terms as 
United States firms for subcontracts for Tri- 
dent Il (D-5) weapon system components for 
the program as a whole; 

¢ to ensure that Department of Defense 
procedures bearing on such competition for 
such Trident II (D-5) weapon system com- 
ponents are consistent with this general prin 
ciple; and 

® to designate appropriate United States 
staff in both countries to provide a point of 
contact for United Kingdom manufacturers, 
and to offer advice and briefing. 


The United States attaches great impor 
tance to the maintenance by the United 
Kingdom Government of an independent 
nuclear deterrent. | am, therefore, pleased 
that it has been possible to reach this agree- 
ment between our two countries. | regard 
this arrangement as a significant contribution 
to the maintenance of stability and peace. 

With warm regards, 


Cap WEINBERGER 


Secretary Nott’s Letter 


Dear Cap, 

Thank you for your letter of today’s date 
dealing with specific aspects of the ar 
rangements for the purchase by the United 
Kingdom Government of the Trident I] (D-5) 
missile system. 

l confirm that my understanding of the 
agreed arrangements is in accord with that 
set out in your letter. 

Qur agreement on this is further evidence 
of the closeness of the co-operation between 
our two countries and is a matter of the 
greatest satisfaction to the United Kingdom 
Government 

Yours sincerely, 


Joun Nort 


Texts from Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Documents of Mar. 15, 148v. @ 
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U.S. Participation in 


Law of the Sea Conference 


by James L. Malone 


Statement hetore the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee on 
February 23, 1982. Ambassador Malone 
is ope eal represt ntative of the President 
for the Third TN. Conte rence on Law of 
the Sea.' 


I am pleased to appear before this com- 
mittee today to brief you on the Presi- 
dent's recent decision to resume U.S. 
participation in the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference. With your permission, | will in- 
troduce the full text of the President's 
statement for the record. 

In his public statement, the Presi- 
dent made clear several points, which | 
would like to reiterate. 


e [t is important that a Law of the 
Sea treaty be fashioned so that the 
United States can join in and support it. 

¢ Major elements of the deep seabed 
mining regime are not acceptable to the 
United States. 

e We have six broad objectives with 
regard to the deep seabed mining 
regime, and we will be seeking changes 
in the draft treaty in order to achieve 
them 

¢ The United States remains com- 
mitted to the multilateral treaty process 
and will support ratification if our six 
objectives are fulfilled. 


We are now consulting with our 
principal allies, the Soviet Union, the 
leadership of the conference, and in- 
fluential delegates from the conference, 
including the leadership of the Group of 


aoe 


fd. 

Beginning tomorrow, we will par- 
ticipate in a formal intersessiona! 
meeting of the conference. That will be 
an important opportunity to explore 
potential solutions to the problems we 
have raised with Part XI of the draft 
convention. During the first week of 
March, we will assess the results of our 
consultations and ‘he intersessional 
meeting, determining whether we 
believe it is possible to negotiate 
satisfactory changes to the draft conven- 
tion which meet the President's objec- 
The assessment will describe what 
S. delegation believes to be an 


tives 
the | 
achievable package of improvements In 
Part XI. This assessment will be re 
viewed carefully before we pre ceed 
further. 
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During the February informal con- 
sultations, we have explained our prob- 
lems with the draft convention in a clear 
and precise way. We have discussed 
those potential solutions which we 
believe would meet our national in- 
terests and make the treaty acceptable 
to the United States. I will make 
available a compendium of the ap- 
proaches to problems in Part XI which 
we are placing before the conference 
leaders in order to evaluate the pros- 
pects for successfully negotiating 
changes that satisfy the President's ob- 


jectives. Let me turn now to those objec- 


tives. 

The President stated that we will 
seek changes necessary 10 correct unac- 
ceptable elements of the draft treaty 
and to achieve our six objectives. 


First, the treaty must not deter 
development of any deep seabed 
mineral resources to meet national 
and world demand. 

The United States believes that its 
interests, those of its allies, and, indeed, 
the interests of the vast majority of 
nations will best be served by developing 
the resources of the deep seabed as 
market conditions warrant. We have a 
consumer-oriented philosophy. The draft 
treaty, in our judgment, reflects a pro- 
tectionist bias which would deter the 
development of deep seabed mineral 
resources, including manganese nodules 
and any other deep seabed minerals such 
as the polymetallic sulphide deposits 
which have received considerable pub- 
licity recently. 

Many different provisions of the 
draft treaty discourage development of 
seabed resources. Chief among them 
are: 


e The production policies of the 
Authority which place other priorities 
ahead of economically efficient resource 
development; 

e The production ceiling which 
limits the availability of minerals for 
global consumption; 

® The limit on the number of mining 
operations which could be conducted by 
any one country, thus potentially 
limiting our ability to supply U.S. con 
sumption needs from the seabed; and 

e Broad areas of administrative and 
regulatory discret'on which, if imple 
mented in accordance with the Author 


itv’s production policies, would deter 


seabed mineral de\ el pment. 
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To meet the President's first objec- 
tive, these and other related areas of 
Part XI would require change and 
improvement. 


Second, the trcaty must assure 
national access to those resources by 
current and future qualified entities to 
enhance U.S. security of supply, avoid 
monopolization of the resources by the 
operating arm of the international 
Authority, and promote the economic 
development of the resources. 

The draft treaty provides no assur- 
ance that qualified private applicants 
Ssponst red by the U.S. Government will 
be awarded contracts. It is our strong 
view that all qualified applicants should 
be granted contracts and that the deci- 
sion whether to grant a contract should 
be tied exclusively to the question of 
whether an applicant has satisfied objec- 
tive qualification standards. We believe 
that when a sovereign state sponsors an 
applicant and certifies that the applicant 
meets the treaty’s qualification stand- 
ards, the Authority should accept such a 
certification unless a consensus of 
objective technical experts votes that the 
applicant's qualifications were falsely or 
improperly certified. 

The draft convention also should 
make specific provision for the rights of 
private companies that have made 
pioneer investments in deep seabed 
mining. We are all aware that a few 
companies have devoted substantial re- 
sources to prospecting for deep seabed 
minerals and developing new technol- 
ogies for their extraction. We recognize 
that there are different views as to the 
rights which pioneer investors have ac- 
quired, but practicality should guide us 
in this matter. Deep seabed mineral 
resources will not be made available for 
the benefit of mankind without the con- 
tinuing efforts of pioneer miners. | am 
confident, therefore, that the conference 
can find ways and means to accom- 
modate their special circumstances. 

In addition, the draft treaty creates 
a system of privileges which discrim 
inates against the private side of the 
parallel system. Rational private com- 
panies would, therefore, have little Op 
tion but to enter joint ventures or other 
similar ventures either with the 
operating arm of the Authority, the 
Enterprise, or with developing coun 
tries. Not only would this deny the 
United States access to deep seabed 
minerals through its private companies 
because the private access system would 
be uncompetitive but, under some 
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scenarios, the Enterprise could establish 


ai TrMCOTOp My 


over deep seabed mineral 
resources 
lo meet the President's second 
» th —r » me sa lat age liye ~ 
, herefore, quaiilied appicant 
-« . > =< »*? > } . 
should be granted contracts, the legal 


and commercial position of pioneer 
operators should be accommodated, and 
the parallel! system should be designed 
to permit private miners to operate 


independently. 


Third, the treaty must provide a 
decisionmaking role in the deep sea- 
bed regime that fairly reflects and 
effectively protects the political and 
economic interests and financial con- 
tributions of participating states. 

The United States has a strong in- 
terest in an effective and fair Law of the 
Sea treaty which includes a viable sea- 
bed mining regime. As the largest 
potential consumer of seabed minerals, 
as a country Whose private firms could 
invest substantial amounts in seabed 
mining, and as potentially the largest 
contributor to the Seabed Authority and 
to the financing of the Enterprise, our 
political and economic interests in any 
new international organization are far 
reaching. The decisionmaking system in 
the Seabed Authority 
realities. For example, a treaty which 


must reflect these 


makes American access to natural 
resources of the seabed dependent On 
the voting power either of its competi 
tion or of those countries which do not 
Wish to see these resources produced 
would not meet the President's objec 
tive 

Similarly, the President's objectives 
would not be satisfied if minera 
than manyvanese nodules cout 
veloped only aller a ade 
to pron pate rules and reyvuk 
allow the exploitation of such minerals 
In our judgment, the deve lopment of 
other seabed resources should proceed 
Without restraint pending the develop 


of rules and re 


Mier ruiations 
Wi hi ust be candid Many COUNT 
] not Wis ‘ ee new sources o| 
hera produced Trom, tle seabed 


because they believe that such produ 


7 Wii eopard) ‘ ther owl c*ds? 


petitive position in the world markets 


We do not criticize then ror nolding t ~ 


view but do expect them to understand 
that the U.S. national interest is not 
ert \A ' ’ pedi q*? rig ey 
nol se mad maine \ seabed 
ny regime which deters productiot 
il euica the intere il 
| In he econon iil t t'! 
it t Op] ent of res ree 
\ Way must De | (jt ssure tl 
natiolr Ke Lhe dst ite 


having a vital stake in the Authority's 
decisions, has influence sufficient to pro- 
tect its interests. The decisionmaking 
system should provide that, on issues of 
highest importance to a nation, that na 
tion will have affirmative influence on 
the outcome. Conversely, nations with 
major economic interests should be 
secure in th: knowledge that they cat 
prevent decisions adverse to their in- 
terests. We will make detailed proposals 
to the conference on Ways to achieve 


these object ives, 


Fourth, the treaty must not allow 
for amendments to come into force 
without approval of the participating 
states, including in our case the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

The draft treaty now permits two- 
thirds of the states parties acting at the 
review conference to adopt amendments 
to Part Xl of the treaty which would be 
binding on all states parties without 
regard to their concurrence. It has been 
argued that a state which objects to an 
amendment has the option to withdraw 
from the treaty if the amendment is 
imposed without its consent. This pro 
posal is obviously not acceptable when 
dealing with major economic interests of 
countries which have invested significant 
capital in the developn ent of deep Sta 
bed mining in an internationa! treaty 
We believe there are 


and we will be ex 


regime Ways to 


solve this problem, 


; 


ploring them during the negotiat 


lors 


Fiith, the treaty must not set 
other undesirable precedents for inter- 
national organizations. 

Most, if not all, of the 


would be established 


adverse 
orecedents wh Te 
by the draft treaty « uuld be avoided by 


achieving the six olyectives set out by 


tT 
the president. Our nevotiating ettort 
however, should not result in offsetting 


or replacing one undesirable precedent 


it 


vith another. Our task in returning to 
the neyvotiating table is to satisfy all of 


TOD Would 


ssaent Ss obprectives The 


root ty complet tl. for exan ple, wiverse 


precedents related to artificial produc 


tion limits ind protection of land-based 
minerals are avoided at the price ol 
acquiescence on other issues of principle 
sucn a ne mandatory transter ol 

en’roe camry ’ ’ por toler’ ry) thy 
adratt reary \t \ i ileert The 
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precedent for some future negotiation 
As we proceed to seek solutions to prob 
lems in the Law of the Sea neyotiations, 
ve will be mindful of the broadest 
national interests and the relationship of 
these negotiations to US. participation 
in other global institutions. 


Sixth, the treaty must be likely to 
receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate. In this regard, the convention 
should not contain provisions for the 
mandatory transfer of private tech- 
nology and participation by and fund- 
ing for national liberation movements. 

The comprehensive policy review 
process Was initiated because this 
Administration recognized that the 
Senate could not and would not give its 
consent to the emerging draft treaty on 
the Law of the Sea. It is, however, our 
judgment that, if the President’s objec 
tives as outlined are satisfied, the 
Senate would approve the Law of the 
Sea treaty. It would be necessary, of 
course, to demonstrate concretely how 
any renegotiated treaty texts have 
solved the problems raised by Members 
of the Congress and the public which led 
to the review and how they have met 
the President's objectives. 

In this reward, there are certain 
issues to which special attention must be 
called. The President highlighted these 
In his sixth objective. The mandatory 
transfer of private technology and par 
ticipation by and funding for national 
liberation movements create commercial 
and political difficulty of such conse 
quence that they must be singled out as 
Issues requiring effective solutions. 
These solutions will have to be clearly 
defensible as total solutions to the prob 
len 

There is a deeply held view in our 
Congress that one of America’s greatest 
assets is Its capacity for innovation and 
Invention and its ability to produce ad 
vanced technology. It is understandable, 
therefore, that a treaty would be unac 
ceptable to many Americans if it re 
quired the United States or, more par 
to transter 


ticularly, private companies 


that asset ina forced sale. That is why 
the problen must ty solved 
| would like to en pPhasize the Presi 
dent iter q’nyt +} 7 iy} Pytgay't Les 
ire Ice 1 met, he wij ipmvort the 
ratification of tt reaty. We work 
t! Viember t rarre mearticu 
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rhe tM el ! | i? two 
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co mitments we make. We Will encour- 


= . 
S Me mbers ol Congress 


iv’ i’ lo participate 
atively in the work of our delegation 
al Keep abreast of developments al 
the conference We A continue t 

rh nN members of the advisory con 
n et na her interested Americans 
Wew weoeveryvining poss ble t i\ j 
i siluation in which we yree to dratt 
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rm position that meets our nationa 
interests. We beleve there is a reservoir 
, 

. 


PimMiWwill at the conlerence, and we 


i) 
Willi WOrk Cooperalively and dilwently at 
the conlerence lo seek a result accep 
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Will be published by the committee and will 


Documents. | > (government Printing ei 
tice, Washington, D.C. 20402 
“For text of the President's statement. 
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Terrorist Attacks on U.S. Official 
Personnel Abroad, 1981 


Januaru 1982 marked the an? ¥r- 
sary i ihe release of the / ss E mOUSSY 
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March 17, 1981 
Leftist 


* N ave . tay ‘ * . + «7 
KE, sSaivador, tired a rocket al 


terrorists, protesting U.S. aid to 
a Van 
Marine Corps security guards 


in San Jose. The van was wrecked. Svt 


in 
Steven Garcia was seriously injured, and 
Sgt. John E. Roberts, Cpl. Jerome 
Walter nd their Costa Rican driver 
escaped with minor injuries. Sgt 

,oberts iater received the NaV\ (om 
menda T) Veda! Por rescuiny Sot 

(sf) ty ’ thygs } ir? ny i! 


May 1982 


EGYPT 


October 6, 1981 


Four Americans— Marine Corps Ma). 
Jerald R. Agenbroad, Air Force Lt. Col. 
Charles Loney, Capt. Christopher Ryan, 
and resident Defense contractor Richard 
McClesky— were wounded during the 
assassination of Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat by Egyptian dissidents. 
Ambassador Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., 
and Army Brig. Gen. Edward L. Tixier 
were among the embassy staff members 
who narrowly escaped injury. 


EL SALVADOR 


March and Apri!, 1981 


Unidentified gunmen fired at the U.S. 
Embassy in San Salvador on March 4 
and 17. The second incident followed a 
press conference at the embassy by Con- 
gressman Clarence Long. 

On March 25, an estimated 10 
members of the Popular Liberation 
Front attacked the embassy. A rocket 
propelled grenad 
room, but no embassy personnel were 
injured. A second rocket attack on April 
1 missed the embass\ bu damaged a 
nearby building 


lamaged a conference 


FRANCE 


November 12, 1981 


A gunman fired six shots at Christian 
Chapman, LS (harge d Attaire Ss, as he 
left his apartment for the emb ! 
Parl { hapmal! LOOK Cover behind ! 


car, and the gunman fled. No group has 


claimed responsibilit \ lor the attack 


WEST GEPMANY 


March 29, 1981 


Members of the Red Army faction 
firebombed U.S. Army offices in 
Frankfurt and Glessen Damage was 
estimated at 350,000; there were no 


injuries. 


August 31, 1981 


A bomb exploded in a parked car at 
Ramstein Air Force Base, injuring 18 
military personnel, including a pereral, 
and two West German civilians. The 
next day, five American-owned cars 
were set afire in Wiesbaden Members 
ot the Red Army) faction were 
suspected. 


September 15, 1981 


Members of the Red Army faction fired 
several shots and two rocket-propelled 
grenades at Gen. Frederick J. Kroesen, 
commander of U.S. Army forces in 
Europe, as he drove to his headquarters 
in Heidelberg. One grenade struck the 
trunk of his car; he sustained only minor 
injuries. 


GUATEMALA 


October 10, 1981 


Gunmen fired on the U.S. Embassy 

A policen an Was 
killed, and a Guatemalan security guard 
was wounded. 


from a passing car 


HONDURAS 


September 23, 1981 


Gunmen shot and wounded Air Fores 
Syt. Russell L. McFall and Army Syt 


Robert L. Smith in Tegucigalpa, where 
they were members of a U.S. military 
training mission 

ITALY 

December 17, 1981 

Four members of the Red Brigades kid 
napped Brig. Gen. James L. Dozier fron 
his apartment in Verona. Gen. Dozier, 





‘ua ; > 7 - tt? + ? . ‘ 
MCPULY Chiel 1 slail 1OFr bopistics and 


aiministration for NATO ground forces 
i Europe. d . 
non-Itahan victim of the Red Brigades. 


- > 4+) . - . *. 
During Is 42-UlAa\ C4puVily, 


ecame the first 

ren 

Was tnreatened with “trial and “execu 
. - 74 . 

On Jam iry 2S, YSZ, Italian police 

ralhded an apartment 


’. - - . 
in | adua, rescued 
( 5e7 Dozier. , ‘ 


and arrested tive of nis 


LEBANON 


March 10, 1981 


A sniper fired on Ambassador John 
Gunther Dean's motorcade as it passed 
between the Christian and Muslim sec 
tors of Beirut. One shot struck a tire of 


a security wuard s car: there were no Iin- 


May 25, 1981 


Following the visit of Egyptian Presi 
dent Sadat to Sudan, rockets were fired 
at the U.S... Egyptian, and Sudanese 

Embassies in Beirut 


oi@ ——T - * * | ‘ 
rity pwuard at the t LS 


A Lebanese secu 
Embassy and an 


a . ‘ ° Caroaeal « 2 : 2 
kyevp an ConsuUla!l lik lal vere injured. 


LESOTHO 


September 4, 1921 


\ bomb « xploded outside the ULS 
Cultural Center in Maseru 


ry wor 


Damaye was 


and there were no Injuries 


PERI 


August 31, 1981 


A pbomp exploded outside tne tS 
Embassy in Lima shortly after 1:00 

i.! DLOW IN it llo windows in the 
ront of the building. A second bomt 

i ~ Tr? ’ rytay Try rd of \r 
I por } iwin dy. ( r? respence 

l t ney ] wed rhe 1? ‘ 1 ? it 
\; ey in du ‘ Se \ ‘ } yt 
ina ! rT i} med rest tov 


Dozier 
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Caribbean Basin Initiative 


Reviewed by 


Secre lary Haig and A mbassador 
William E Brock, US. Trade Repre- 
met in New York March 
15-15. 1982. with Minister of State jor 
Erte rnal Afar rs Mark MacGuigan 
(Canada), Secre fary at Fore ign Affairs 
Jorge Castaneda de la Rosa (Mexico). 
Min ister an Fore qn Affairs Just Alle rte 
Zambrano Valasco (Venezuela:. and 
Minister at Fore iqn Affairs Carlos 


Lemos Simmonds if ‘wWombias fai review 


se nirati ¥. 


the ry sult al the July 14s] consultations 
he quan af Nassau ry gardai gan priftiative 
fay stimulate Conan and Seams 


in thee (aribhean Basin 


developement 


revi 
° ; 7 4 
f Wiowind is thie point news con 
erence held ; the iON Plaza Hote rnd 
the ; ni 


(were anidgie 


JOINT NEWS CONFERENCE, 
MAR. 15, 1982 


Secretary Haig. We'd like to use this as 
an opportunity to review for the press 
corps 


the resuits of our last « 


alt of the meetings here on the Carib 
Lean Basin initiative 

This meeting in New York was a 
lurther step in the consultation process 
1981. At the 
Foreign Ministers of Canada, 


\ j > 
Venezuela, and the | nited 


begun at Nassau in July of 
time the 
Mexico. 
States committed themselves to address 
the grave and, In some cases, 


catastrophic economic and social prob 


el besetting the Caribbean Basin 
(over the past 6! nhs there have 
Tent “vid ii} meet nthe s 
ountnes of Central Amer i, aS Well as 
the intries of the Caril Basin 
{dry ft? CCASION it ti weekends 
meetil tre ? ! Nassau four 


1 not oul eayue trom Colombia t 
Lhe ‘7s i ms and ‘) tr aonor 
tey if Wi bial isa VT ij to mee 
iva I i rhe | il jut ae utes l 
Car i Venezuela, in Augu 1 tn 
eal asst vain the progres that 
ve ! e®\teenn KIM my Tt portant 
‘ | ®’ enrndeawry ? 
‘ ] Ke | j mel word 
’ rs | ~ y.Y ’ 


tris min serves vemm FOFEIQGN Ministers 


endeavor which is a departure from 
traditional U.S. efforts in the foreign 
assistance area. 

It is testament to the fact that now 
five donor countries can concert 
toyether to meet the socioeconomic 
crisis in the region and to do so ina 
flexible, understanding, and compatible 
way. We have mutually agreed to be 
free to choose the ways in which each 
donor nation can help in the region. 

In the case of the United States, 
President Reagan's Caribbean Basin ini- 
tiative will involve a doubling of our 
economic constructions from previous 
years, but the truly innovative aspect of 
the program lies in a longer term trade 
and investment initiative which we hope 
will be matched by reciprocal self-help 
measures on the part of recipient na- 
lions. 

| think in general ! 
1 will let my colleague. comment from 
their perspective—consider this meeting 
to have been highly successful. The com- 
munique itself confirms the un- 
precedented level of sacrifice made by 
the donor countries and the high degree 
ol cooperation involved in this project. It 
that is not focused on prom 


ises ind rhetoric but on real con 


rSOnany —and 


Is a project 


tributory steps by all of the donor 
states. One might even single out our 
Colombian colieague whose government 
has come to this meeting with com 
mitments, even though Colombia itself ts 
in a developmental status, so the 
sacrifices that it entails are, | think, 
most laudable. 

| think it’s important that it is 
recognized that in this project we ve 
the creation of large 


bureaucracies or controlling mechanisms 


avoided 


which cons 


ime resources and energy 


and have dealt within the tramework ol 


our existing governmental structures 
All in all, | think from the U.S. point 


sense of 


on s you Know, 
President Reaywan will turward to the 
(‘onvress the Americal eyisiative pro 
posa mplement | poroach to the 
Caribbean Basin it e. It is clear 
} ; ving the Pre dents recent 
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secretary Haig holds joint meeting with foreign ministers who support President Reagan's Caribbean Basin initiative 
Jorge Castaneda of Mexico: Carlos Lemos Simmonds of ( vlombia: Secretars Haig: William t 
Mark Mact.wigan of Canada 


Minister of State 


shown hers 


for External Affairs. 
ttended the meeting 


uisa 


(). | would like to ask the visiting 
foreign ministers, since sou have re- 


tained freedom of action in vour own 


trade and aid programs, to what e\- 
tent are vour countries willing to aid 
in the economic reconstruction of FE] 


Salvador even if the insurrection there 
(nd to what extent do vou 
nited 


succeeds 

share the extreme 

States about that eventuality? 
Secretars Mactuigan 


worry of the | 





‘ 


y | 


\) lo vou share the Secretary s 
stated concern about that eventuality” 
Secretars Mactuigan 


(). What role will human rights be 
playing in this Caribbean polices in 
Liative 

Sccretary Haig 


(). Is the U.S. ban on aid to Cuba 


in this plan—uts that viewed as holding 
up a more structured cooperative et- 
donors. 


Secretary Castaneda 


fort bv the 


Foreimgn Minister Jose 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


It q 


» 


Left to right are 
Brock. lS. Trade Representative 


Alberto Zambrano \elasco of Venezuela. not 


(). This is a rather impressive ar- 
ray c* statesmen from the Western 
Hemisphere. In political terms what 
hind of impact de vou think this 
meeting is going to have on vour ef- 
forts to sell the Caribbean Aasin ini- 
tiative to the \mericat 

Secretary Haig 


( onyvTess ‘ 


\(mbassador Broch 


\) In View of recent contacts that 
been held with Cuba and 


Nicaragua in the | 


ave 


nited States con 


template the possibilits of an ip 
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, ' perablion is one Uial a s many and Foreign Minister Lemos. | s! 
is. Phe pros negated forms vl peration. | reply, addressing myself to the last part 
_ . Ler ~~’ T | ’ : ~ te ‘ : ny intr ind s suc 
v° ’ Teer ’ ” ‘ exais ASSIS e Teel - ’ a's or ; 
: : : rie 4 . .) nis { = 7 rm] e’*\e uy A’ 
‘ ] | - | ‘ t? ii! ;’ + = Te i- ‘ 
AACS net ‘ > ‘= rye inirkh’s > & the | 1] 
S res} y and of its solidarity States. Canada. or some other 
Q). The existence of this gathering Angi that these contributions are used estriniined country. is greater than that 


is In some Ways viewed as redundant for the economic development of thos f other nations in the same Caribhear 
to the effort and the mission of the societies and aleo must contriute to th: alin: ate 
Organization of American States. I ' ) i th: 
wonder if, indeed, vou consider this to In Venezuela. in our particular cas should share what we do have with some 
be in any way supplanting or does we are making yvreat rifices withit f the less developed nations in the area 
your organization here indicate the (rf own community. aod instead of Yesterday | stated that one would 
OAS is not capable of handling either levoting these resources t ir owt! not have to be opulent to feel that one 
these problems or the peace problems «lf-interests and our own needs. we are should express a feeling of solidarity 

in the area’ Ling thes: ntributions to other ther nations in the area. Colombia feels 


: 
Secretary Haig. This in no » nd to ot ! ! 
. a | ’ ’ ~ ’ J , ; ’ | ~y? | 
ecretar' al i irens and e! intre ‘ i need : A ifs s “aarily and Mane 
‘ ve : .~ ’ ’ rier 7 9 , . ; . ; | ’ , ‘? , . *\? ; ; , , ;' 
. . . - ‘ a “4k ae | ~ i> ; ~ “tt ~*t ~ ’ Ff vA iri ‘ ie | 
] : | ’ ’ , : 
i’? i } ‘ ll ‘ | ‘ rie’l imifhs ’ ili 
+ 
() bres . t ; . . 
‘ j ’ | ‘ | ~ ‘ ‘ bere 
: cw t . y ’ 1 ne’ as? , ' 
; ~ . , . ‘ nm 
, 
- ' : ; ; - ’ 
‘ } ‘ lt ‘ ‘* | ‘ 4 
7 
> > 
~ : ; : ‘ te vr ef ’ ’ 
’ 
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le’! ‘ ‘tee ‘ ‘ er item ‘ ] ‘ 
‘ . ren ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ . | 
hie ‘ ; ; ” ‘ ‘ ; 
ry ’ ‘ : , ’ ’ 
‘ eh ‘ ‘ } eh! ‘ *s brie ‘ 
| 
: ’ 7 ’ 7 ~ 
‘ ‘ 4? ” i ‘ ‘ 


Bruze wa 7 | Ambassador Brock. A coupe o! generous. TI vhat has led ( 


(>. T ‘ r eN i 
~ ; : | . . wap he 

(). In the past, the conduct of nN adius = 
many of the multinationals in Latin ' 
America has been the cause for suspi- ntroved, he prog ' 
cion and distrust. How is the U.S. . Crh 
(,overnment going to guarantee, in a 1 Cnn © ime 
sense, the good behavior of the pres- UTUCIN, CH Nelp error JOINT COMME NIQt bE. 
ent initiative?’ if ‘ rate | res MAR. 15, 1982 

Secretary Haig ernie 


(). | would like to ask why Colom- 
Foreign Minister Zambrano bia might think that this would be dif 
ferent from previous aid programs in 
the past, and why Colombia, as a 
developing nation in need of economn 
assistance itself. chose to become a 


sponsor. 
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are asin iibbean Basi weekend in the period following that 
initiative. After mar eetings with Mr we ll see where they lead 

a7 et = riing tr we ver 
castiedt nevied of temeident Donuate Q. If the Mexicans work in some 
Administration—and. incidentally} phraseology that would accommodate 
va emphasize that | spoke to th what you regard as critical —the ; 
Presider California thi< morning ius cessation of the flow of arms to the El 
efore this meeting, received his Salvadoran guerrillas through 
maidence on the position thet we would Nicaragua— would the United States 
a nosne hae Batons me then be prepared to pich up the Mex- 
nosale. and they were of courses ican proposal of looking for a 
nafiected tm, aner dhacuastons negotiated solution’ 

” ea bo cian Gin one 4 tee Does your very presence here and 
leveloned a ver se and 1 think franh your meeting with the Foreign | 

| eomete » relationchim with Mr Minister of Mexico indicate a desire at 
Castaned s has President Reaga: this point on the part of the Ad- 


ministration to trv to find a way out 
of the E! Salvador crisis through a 


sip shlichex — ate negotiated solution” 
eunene pau wh on some A. Let me sugyest to you 
- » af has been the policy of the US. Gover 
‘ A’ rT if ar eas a hurt . 
ee , " > outer 5 situe 
: ) ; — ‘ tT ~ j a? ‘ ” 
; » , e pr pea “es i s La 
a ee ere te donut | | 
ab , a , ‘ “~ : wry i r ‘ 
. | 7 ; ee beh | 
‘ s - v\ reste te 
‘ ‘ » Loner Por 
\. Commander Wheelock. a e had here thix after vere of 
member of the Council of the State of raynmw and brought that process for 
Nicaragua. is in town, and he reit- thet ris the 
erated in Washington 2 days ago his tive. But ther 
willingness to meet with the State es that ' e refine 
Department to go over the peace plan t think the place refine the 


and their problems. Can vou respond 


to os — q. Mr. Geuiterrez. the Nicaraguan 


whe is now in the Mexican Embassy 
in El Salvador. is he or is he not an 
agent who was assisting the rebels’ 





. \. Did vou discuss with Mr 
( astaneda the status of this person 
who vou pointed out as being 
evidence 


4 : 


\. You said before ( ongress. 
though. that he “as an agent. he was 
aiding the rebels. Is that true or not’ 


May 


y | 








A. } ™«i it 


there 


i we fad the report that 
Was a Nicaraguan Invoived in the 
Salvador and that he 
And that is true 


Q. Is that report false, though. 


a) 


insurgency in FE] 


ad teen) captured 


A. Ne 


Q. Did vou know at the time on 
Thursday that this gentleman— the 
Nicaraguan or the student, rebel, or 
whatever—had already escaped, or 
had that not vet been brought to vour 
attention? 


| hmeieve it is true 


A. | think the circumstances—and 
Anether Jj] wealld descrit i es ifm 
r whiate er— | A Pave hese wl 
AerTe 4 ye yr imi. evew ‘esses | 


Q. The fac’ that the Mexican 
(,overnment is currently harboring 
this man, as vou have pointed out as 
the Nicaraguan infiltrator. certainly 
we can take that as evidence that we 
and the Mexican Government are very 
far apart on any sort of agreement 
with regard to this issue. aren't we. 

4 Wit revard | what issuc 


Q. With regard to how to solve 
the crisis in E| Salvador if vou take as 
evidence the fact that vou can't even 
seem to agree with the Mexicans on 
who this man is or what he is 

‘. W ait ruts } , ironter 


a 


). Senator Byrd had a press con- 
ference today and called for advance 
congressional approval before any 
troops were sent to E! Salvador 
What's the Administration's view on 
that resolution that he is going to pro- 
pose on Monday” 

4 ' ' ’ 


, 
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President has said repeatedly, there are 
no plans—I know of no one in the ex- 
ecutive branch whos made such pro- 
posais— tat would invoive the direct in- 
tervention of American forces in this 


nemispnere 


Q. As I understand what the Mex- 
icans are saying, their number one 
priority is for more talking between 
the Lnited States and Cuba which 
they feel is basic to the settlement of 
the problem in the region. There was 
one meeting between vou and a Cuban 
official in Mexico City. Are you will- 
ing to take the discussions between 
the United States and Cuba further. 
either using Mexico as an intermedi- 
ary or without an intermediary” 

A. | think it’s clear from the fact 
that the President initiated the talks 
that look place between the Vice Presi- 


lent and myself in Mexico City, that his 


Doky " 
polky—as it has been in the Polish crisis 
“ .~ ry). mt. ¥ orwr ‘atpon 
: At — ihehal aaiti ' hi Munk avi ; 
im Ti Lae Indeed, in times of crisis 
im] increase] tensor sucn COMMUNIKA 

nh becomes more. rather than )-<s. in 


ty rar , | ; ; , ~+"* ir ys nanye 


pub f President Reaygar nm ihe Weeks 
nd months ahead 
| ave inswere |) ir ques T 
i i” | a nea! + 
e. | west tl - ®* Way and how r" 
Aa > * al miucled are i 
ers wt re tes #Tt withou i 
al . } : 


\. There are a number of Con- 
gressmen and other officials in the 
L nited States who have said that vour 
charge of Nicaraguan and ( uban in- 
volvement in E! Salvador is cover for 
the continued aid of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration for the junta. Can vou of- 
fer anv shred of evidence of the 
Nicaraguan arms shipments and Cuban 
involvement” 


. ~.* 
\ A i aga acu eter j 
r , 
, 4 = i it il : . if , — 
‘ “re Dar i! i.eTy ie —_ 
rormr 4 
18 ‘ eT a | ) ‘ ‘ 
~*~, ‘ ry : j ‘ ve ’ ‘ 
‘ ere rele] Lea eer 
, — | int ’ 
~ vas Senator Coldwater, and | 
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La ine . tH se rm re 
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\. Can vow tell us what it is? 
\ A 17 i 7 J ; a)? ' 


Q. You told House Appropriations 
Subcommittee the other dav vou were 
releasing some information seen to 


back up the U.S. accusations regard- 
ing Cuban involvement and Nicar- 
aguan involvement. Is that still com- 
ing? Will that be made public soon’ 

A. Were preparing a briefing now, 
and | looked at the dry run of it yester- 
day and felt that it needed some im- 
provement. | hope it will be delivered by 
Wednesday of next week, possibly as 
early as Tuesday —maybe even Monday 

| want to see it again. | want to be 
sure that Mr. Casey [Director of Central 
Intelligence] and the Director of the 
Defense Intelligence Agency are very 
comfortable that we are not subjecting 
sources that must be preserved to undue 
risk, and | think you know this is the 
responsible position that we must take. 
It not only involves the future viability 
of our ability to acquire necessary in 
tellyrence, but in some instances it can 
involve the lives of participants. 


Q. One of the things the 
Salvadorans have said, and you've 
referred us to them now, is that there 
are camps located in Mexico where 
training is going on for rebels in El 
Salvador. Is that true? 

A. I'm not going to add any more t 
‘ther than to pomt out 
that the Salvadoran Government has a 
Viewpoint and ev support it, 
ind I'm sure the Mexican Government 
/ t of view, and jets let 


Ws . 


that situation 
wience to 


mwa T point 


That speak for itsell 


Q. You've referred to it— 

A. I'm not going to intervene in it, 
ther than to tell vou. as I did. that 

an event and that there 
to substantiate the 


7 


There was suct 


: yreat wal 


wedity— 
Q. Could you at least — 
A. | have no question. ['m not self 
nachous about what | said on it, and 
Im not it™ retic tor it | heheve if is 
ifyscniute orrect 


Q. There are figures — 


\. No. | made no reference t sul 
ect, and I'm not going t 

Q. You did or did not’ 

A. laws und | will not 


Q. At the outset, this Administra- 
tion gave a very cool response to the 
Mexican President's proposal. Now 
vou seem to be going about it much 
more seriously. What is it that has 
represented or produced this change 
in attitude on the part of the Ad- 
ministration’ Or is it that the Ad- 
ministration finds itself in such a fix 


22 


in El Salvador that the Mexican pro- 
posal may be indeed a sought-after 
way out of the crisis? 

A. Not at all. In the first place, | 
dont accept the premises with which 
you introduced your question which are 
subjective judgments on your part anc 
not factual, if you don't mind my being 
aS ODNOXIOUS a5 yOu were WIth your 
question. 

Let me say that from the outset we 
have been in very close touch with the 
Mexican Government on the situation in 
E! Salvador and the very worrisome 
trends in Nicaragua. | do not describe 
our response as cool. | dont give a value 
judgment to our response in terms of 
qualitative judgments. We did pot out 
that we felt the proposals as we 
underst'od them were inadequate, 
especially with respect to the issue I| just 
touched upon. We continue to believe 
that. That is why it was important and 
valuable to discuss these proposals 
firsthand as we did today 

In that process | think both sides 
learned something, as is always the case 
wher well-meaning people, attempting 
to soive problems rather than create 
them, .it down and talk in a cordial, con- 
structive atmosphere. And that was the 


result of today s discussion 


Q. If vou could strike a closer 
meeting of the minds on this pro- 
posal—say after next weekend's talks 
with the foreign minister—does the 
Mexican proposal’s central offer of a 
negotiated solution between the two 
sides — 

A. Its too early to Say But let me 
assure you that President Reagan's in 
tention is to explore every averiue that 
could lead to 
propriate peacetul resolution to ft 
Central America. To 4 
rresponsible and 


a Successful and ap 


situabion in 
otherwise would be 


tnat includes exploring the Mexican 17 


’ reter 
Acnujh] precle 


Q. Secretary Enders has said that 
the Lnited States opposes direct 
negotiations between the Duarte 
government and the leftist opposition. 
Is that still U.S. policy? 
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the objective, without an expression of 
the will of the people of El Salvador, to 
split up political power. 

We have urged negotiations which 
would permit the guerrilla leadership to 
join in the electoral process—self- 
determination of the people of E] 
Salvador—and that happens to be 
precisely the view of President Duarte. 
He has added a condition that such 
negotiations cannot be conducted while 
bloodshed and terrorism continue, and I 
think that is a very acceptable, prudent, 
and understandable condition. 


Q. You said previously that you 
hoped that the Mexican Government 
would support elections in El Salva- 
dor. Is that realistic, considering last 
year’s French-Mexican communique on 
El Salvador rejecting elections as a 
viable solution and recognizing the op- 
position as a represeniative force in El 
Salvador? 

A. I’m not sure I understand what 
you're saying. 


Q. Whether it is realistic for you 
to hope that Mexico will support elec- 
tions in E] Salvador after the joint 
French-Mexican communique of last 
year criticizing elections or describing 
elections as not being a viable solu- 
tion. 

A. | think it’s one thing to have an 
attitude with respect to the potential 
benetits of a process and another to sup- 
port the process itself. I think the 
governments of the hemisphere—a large 
number of them, especially those in the 
local area—rejected the French-Mexican 
proposal. We did too; we were not com- 
fortable with it. 

But that time has passed and we are 
at another point in time in a dynamic 
situation. My expression of hope that 
they will support the election is simply 
what it says. 


Q. Did anything else happen as a 
result of your talks today? Presumably 
you take their proposal back to 
Washington and Foreign Minister 
Castaneda the same. But do the Mex- 
icans go to any of the other parties in- 
volved with American thoughts or pro- 
posals, or is it intragovernmental at 
this point? 

A. We're not dealing bilaterally 
with the Mexican Government in an ex- 
change of views on ideas they have to 
bring progress. We have been conduct- 
ing our own discussions, as I pointed out 
earlier, and it’s too early to say where 
we will go from here. 
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Q. The Mexican Government fun- 
damentally disagrees on one specific 
point— U.S. aid to El Salvador. I 
understand the Mexican Government 
has come out strongly opposed to any 
more U.S. military aid. Are you ac- 
cepting this from the foreign 
minister? 

A. We have discussed the full range 
of issues associated with the Nicaraguan 
question, the Salvadoran question, and 
the Cuban question. I don’t think it 
serves any purpose for me to lay out in 
detail how both of us come to these 
various problems, other than to say that 
we had a very constructive and, I think, 
valuable exchange. 


Q. What was the foreign 
minister's reaction to what I presume 
would have been your proposal to 
broaden the Mexican proposal to in- 
clude a call for a ban on arms being 
transshipped through Nicaragua to the 
rebels? 

A. | would prefer to let my state- 
ment stand, which suggested that we 
had a constructive discussion and 
modifications and add-ons, and different 
approaches were discussed that might 
offer some hope for progress. 


Q. In President Lopez Portillo's 
proposal, one of the main points sug- 
gests that Nicaragua and the United 
States should sign a pact of non- 
aggression. Did you discuss that with 
Mr. Castaneda? 

A. We discussed the full range of 
President Lopez Portillo’s speech in 
Managua—every one of the details—and 
that was one of the details, yes. 
Everything that was in that speech was 
discussed. 


Q. Do you have a comment to 
that? 

A. Not yet. All of these things that 
would go forward that might constitute 
a viable negotiating proposal are inter- 
related, and any one of them draws its 
character from those alongside of it. I 
have said that the sine quo non, if you 
will, of potential normalization of rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Nicaragua involves the cessation of their 
intervention in neighboring states. 


1Press release 87 of Mar. 8, 1982. @ 
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Secretary Meets 
With 

Central American 
Foreign Ministers 


SECRETARY’S STATEMENT, 
MAR. 25, 1982 


The foreign ministers of Costa Rica, 
Honduras, E] Salvador, and I have 
reviewed the political, economic, and 
mutual security concerns which led these 
three countries to form the Central 
American Democratic Community. The 
United States strongly supports this 
common effort to defend and strengthen 
democratic institutions in the region. 

Foreign Ministers Niehaus [Costa 
Rica], Paz Barnica [Honduras], and 
Chavez Mena [EI Salvador] have also 
described for us the economic problems 
confronting their countries. These prob- 
lems are critical and must be attacked 
immediately. We believe that President 
Reagan’s Caribbean Basin initiative pro- 
gram is an essential U.S. response to 
this economic crisis. It will provide 
emergency assistance and, through its 
trade and investment initiatives, help to 
lay the foundations for sustained 
economic progress. I am confident that 
the Congress and the American people 
will support the President’s proposals 
and that the Caribbean Basin initiative, 
which includes the efforts of Canada, 
Colombia, Mexico, and Venezuela, can 
begin to resolve the underlying problems 
of social inequity and economic 
deterioration in the region. 

In our discussions today, we re- 
affirmed our common interest in a Cen- 
tral America in which basic political and 
economic decisions are made by Central 
Americans within democratic, pluralistic 
political systems. We share concerns 
about the military buildup in the region, 
which is not only destabilizing but which 
also diverts scarce resources from the 
urgent tasks of economic and social 
development. 

I stressed to my colleagues the firm 
support of the U.S. Government, on 
behalf of President Reagan, for the con- 
stituent assembly elections in El 
Salvador as an essential step toward the 
establishment of a democratic system in 
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that troubled country. We support elec- 
tions and the popular participation in- 
herent in them—not the so-called 
negoulating proposals of the extreme left 
which would divide political power over 


the heads of the Salvadoran people. Sun- 


day 's elections and the work of the con- 
stituent assembly—which will lead to 
elections for a president and a national 
assembly —will strengthen democracy in 
El Salvador and provide the means for 
resolving political conflict. 

As you know, we have repeated|) 
expressed our willingness to facilitate 
contacts among the various political 
elements in E] Salvador to achieve the 
broadest possible participation in the 
electoral process—a process which is on- 
ly beginning. We remain ready to do 
this, now and in the period ahead. 

Six political parties representing a 
broad political spectrum are now deeply 
engaged in the elections. Thus far, 
however, the extreme left has not only 
refused to participate but has mounted a 
major etfort to use violence and in- 
timidation to disrupt the March 28 elec- 
tions. We know that the guerrillas will 
try to intensify this campaign of terror 
in the next few days. We are confident 
of the ability of the Government of E] 
Salvador to repulse these efforts and to 
carry out the elections in a fair and ina 
conscientious manner. 

U.S. support for the basic principles 
of democratic development and social 
and economic justice is constant. We 
consider it essential that whatever 
government emerges in the Salvadoran 
elections be committed to the same prin- 
ciples. We will look to it to carry for- 
ward the advances made by the current 
government with respect to land reform, 
the creation of democratic institutions, 
the restoration of rule of law, and the 
elimination of human rights abuses by 
the left and the right. In this regard, we 
place particular emphasis on the need 
for the prompt prosecution under due 
process of those responsible for the kill- 
ing of the American churchwomen and 
labor advisers in El] Salvador. 

The United States will continue to 
support the Salvadoran struggle against 
Cuban and Nicaraguan backed guerrillas 
because we believe that power gained 
and maintained at gunpoint fosters 


violence and lawlessness. The enemies of 


the democratic process, individual liber- 

ties, and human rights are strengthened. 
My colleagues and | share the desire for 
a Central America free of these 

enemies. @ 








Cuban and Nicaraguan Support for 
the Salvadoran Insurgency 


There has been a loft of de hate and 
CONTPOVETSY ahout Cuban and 
Nicaraquan support for que rrillas in 
("s ntral Aj merica, particularly iy E/ 
Salvador. Th is pape resu mmarize Ss the 
overall pattern as it now stands; it was 
made available to the press on March 20, 
1982. 

This paper does not contain the sen- 
sitive intellige nee that we have provided 
to CONTE ssional committees and toa 
number of distingu ished Americans. 
They have erpre ssed their rieUS. We CON- 
not make this inte Hligence available 
publicly. Were it to be released, the US. 
Government would lose access to critical 
information and might well risk the lives 
of some hrave people who believe it is im- 
portant that the Gore ronment of the 
United States know what is going on, A 
gore ronment that does not keep secrets 
does not receive them. 

The purpose of th is paper is, thus. 
not to produce new revelations but to 
describe the general pattern of outside 
support for El Salvador's guerrillas, in- 
cluding arms supply, training, and com- 
mand and control, Some of th is informa- 
tion came from classified SOUWTCES, hut 
much of it can be obtained hy careful 
analysis of public sources. The cumula- 
five ue ight of th is information makes 
clear that the querrilla movement in El 
Salvador receives rital assistance of 
many kinds from ar inte rnational in- 
trastructure outside El Salvador. 

Tn what follows, the following themes 
should be kept in mind. 


6 Although much of our most recent 
information is so sensitive that it cannot 
he provided to the general public, it is 
consistent with patterns of querrilla ae- 
tivity and foreign support evident for 2 
years and more, A clandestine support 
system, established in 1978 at the time of 
the Nicaraquan evil War, continued to 
Ope rate after the fall of Somoza iy July 
1979 with a new final destination—El 
Salvador. (Cuba played a major role in 
developing this support system and. re- 
mains its ke y link. 

© The eristence of this support 
system— initially identifie d hy the 
Carter Admin istration—has heen 
re pe ate dly and rigorously den l¢ d hy 
Nicaraguan and Cuban spokesmen, Yet 
a considerable quantity of solid informa- 
tion shows that those denials are false. 


ae. 





® Many elements of the patte rn have 
heen repeate dly contirmed hy inde pi nid- 
ent researchers and journalists who have 
qone into the Te ld to investigate the ac- 
tual situation on the qround, Conftirma- 
tion has come trom as far aiaeay as 
Le hanon and Vue frm. 

e@ [nh assessing the situation in El 
Salvador today, one should pay attention 
to the nature of the que rrilla movement. 
To this end. we are making available ] 
briet history of the organization and 
evolution of the Salvadoran insurgent 


movement, 


The Pattern 


Outside backing for the insurgency in E] 
Salvador has taken many forms. Before 
the unification of El Salvador’s violent 
left, Cuban support to its elements in- 
volved political and some military train- 
ing, modest financial aid, and serving as 
a link between Salvadoran extremists 
and Communists outside the hemi- 
sphere. During the Nicaraguan civil war, 
Cuba concentrated on support for the 
Sandinistas. After the fall of Somoza, 
Cuba began intense efforts to help pro- 
Cuban guerrillas come to power in E] 
Salvador. 

The pattern of outside support is in- 
tricate but has three major compo- 
nents—external arms supplies, training, 
and command and control. 


External Arms Supplies. Within 
weeks after the fall of Somoza in July 
1979, the Sandinistas began to cooperate 
with Cuba in support of the Salvadoran 
extreme left by establishing training 
camps and the beginning of arms supply 
networks. This clandestine assistance 
initially involved local black markets and 
relatively limited resources. In 1980, 
after meetings in Havana had unified 
Salvadoran Marxists into a single 
military command structure, the San- 
dinista leadership agreed to serve as a 
conduit for an arms trafficking system of 
unprecedented proportions, originating 
outside the hemisphere. That structure 
remains in force today, 

Arms and ammunition for the 
Salvadoran insurgents reach Nicaragua 
by ship and occasionally by direct flights 
from Havana to Nicaragua. Three 
Nicaraguan ships—the Monimbo, the 
Aracely, and the Nicarao—trequently 
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transport arms and ammunition to 
Nicaragua from Cuba in their cargo, as 
do Cuban and other vessels. These 
military supplies remain stockpiled out- 
side El Salvador until guerrilla head- 
quarters near Managua arranges for 
their shipment into E] Salvador. The 
timing of the resupply operations ap- 
pears to be coordinated with the planned 
level of fighting, since before each surge 
in the fighting, we have detected large 
deliveries. 

Here are some concrete illustrations 
of the arms flow. 


e The Papalonal airtield provides a 
clear case of the direct airlift of weapons 
from Nicaragua to guerrillas in Ei 
Salvador. Papalonal is a commercially 
undeveloped area 23 nautical miles 
northwest of Managua. The airfield is 
accessible only by dirt roads. Informa- 
tion on Papalonal has not been released 
heretotore because of the sensitivity of 
the methods by which it was acquired. 
In late July 1980, the airtield was an 
agricultural dirt airstrip approximately 
800 meters long, but by early 1981 the 
strip had been lengthened by 50% to ap- 
proximately 1,200 meters. A turnaround 
had been added to each end. A dispersal 
parking area with three hardstands—a 
feature typical of a military airtield— 
had been constructed at the west end of 
the runway. Three parking aprons had 
been cleared, and six hangar/storage 
buildings, each about 15 meters wide, 
had been constructed on the aprons. 
Hangars were to stockpile arms for the 
Salvadoran guerrillas. (These hangars 
resembled those at major Cuban air- 
bases, and our sources confirmed Cuban 
involvement in the construction.) C-47 
flights from the airbase, confirmed by 
photographie evidence, corresponded 
with sightings in El Salvador, and 
several pilots have been identified in 
Nicaragua who regularly flew the route 
into El Salvador. This particular route 
was closed down by March 1981, but 
some air infiltration continues to this 
day, despite difficulties in pilot recruit- 
ment. 

e Weapons delivery by overland 
routes from Nicaragua passes through 
Honduras. Several examples of this 
arms traffic can be identified. Honduran 
authorities have intercepted various 
shipments of arms enroute from 
Nicaragua and in concealed caches in 
Honduras. In early January 1981, for 
example, Honduran police caught six in- 
dividuals unloading weapons from a 
truck enroute from Nicaragua. The six 
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identified themselves as Salvadorans and 
as members of the International Support 
Commission of the Salvadoran Popular 
Liberation Forces (FPL). They had in 
their possession a large number of 
altered and forged Honduran, Costa 
Rican, and Salvadoran passports and 
other identity documents. This one truck 
contained over 100 M-16/AR-15 
automatic rifles, tifty 81mm mortar 


rounds, approximately 100,000 rounds of 


5.56mm ammunition, machine gun belts, 
tield packs, and first aid kits. Over 50 of 
these M-16/AR-15 rifles were traced to 
U.S. units assigned to Vietnam in 
1968-69 and which were left in Vietnam 
when U.S. troops departed. 

e In April 1981, Honduran 
authorities intercepted a tractor-trailer 
truck whicn had entered Honduras at 
the Guasule crossing from Nicaragua. It 
was apparently heading for Guatemala. 
Ammunition and propaganda materials 
were hidden in the sidewalls of the 
trailer. The same arms traffickers 
operated a storehouse in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, with a false floor and a 
special basement for storing weapons. 

e Costa Rica also has been a staging 
area for arms shipments to E] Salvador. 
A special legislative commission, 
established in June 1980 by the Costa 
Rican legislature, confirmed that the 
Cubans had established a clandestine 
arms-supply link between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua during the Nicaraguan 
civil war and that link continued to func- 
tion between Costa Rica and El] 
Salvador once the Sandinistas had come 
to power in Nicaragua. After the 
Nicaraguan civil war was over, accord- 
ing to the Costa Rican commission’s 
report issued in May 1981, “arms 
trafficking, originating in Costa Rica or 
through Costa Rican territory, [began] 
toward El] Salvador, indirectly or using 
Honduras as a bridge.” 

¢ In April and July 1981, 
Guatemalan security forces captured 
large caches of guerrilla weapons at 
safehouses in Guatemala City. Traces 
made on the serial numbers of individual 
U.S-manufactured weapons revealed 
that 17 M-16/AR-15s had been shipped 
to U.S. units in Vietnam in the late 
1960s and early 1970s and left behind. 
Several of the vehicles captured at the 
Guatemala City safehouses bore recent 
customs markings from Nicaragua, thus 
suggesting that the operation was part 
of the well-established pattern. 


(Note: When a clandestine shipment 
of arms is captured or a safehouse is 
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found containing arms and terrorist sup- 
plies, it is often impossible to know with 
certainty whether the ultimate recipients 
are Guatemalan, Honduran, Costa 
Rican, or Salvadoran terrorists, since 
the arms supply networks established by 
Cuba and Nicaragua are funnelling 
lethal military supplies to terrorists and 
guerrillas in all four countries, using the 
same clandestine smuggling techniques 
and routes.) 


Training. Cuban and Nicaraguan 
political and military training create the 
basic framework for the use of the arms 
by the guerrillas within El Salvador. 
Nicaragua and Cuba coordinate training 
efforts, with Cuba providing key 
specialized training. 

Since at least mid-1980, Salvadoran 
guerrillas have been trained in 
Nicaragua. The Sandinistas have trained 
Salvadoran guerrillas in military tactics, 
weapons, communications, and ex- 
plosives at temporary training schools 
scattered around the country and on 
Sandinista military bases. At several 
military sites in Nicaragua, Salvadorans 
receive training under guidance from 
Cuban and other foreign advisers. For 
more specialized training, guerrillas 
transit Nicaragua for Cuba. The 
Managua-Havana air shuttle link is in 
daily operation, and the increase in 
traffic has reached the point where a 
ticketing system is now required. Guer- 
rillas are provided false identity 
documents to heip them transit third 
countries. The Cubans are training guer- 
rillas in sabotage and demolition efforts 
and reinfiltrating them through 
Nicaragua back into E] Salvador. This 
training in Nicaragua and Cuba has in- 
creased the tactical skills of the guer- 
rillas in El Salvador. Guerrilla opera- 
tions—such as the attacks on Ilopango 
airport in January 1982 and on the El 
Oro bridge in October 1981—were clear- 
ly performed by trained saboteurs. 

A Salvadoran guerrilla, Santo 
Salome Morales, reported when he 
defected in Honduras in September 1981 
that he and 12 others went from E] 
Salvador to Nicaragua via a point near 
the Gulf of Fonseca in May 1980. From 
Managua they proceeded to Cuba where 
they received extensive military train- 
ing, together with over 900 Salvadorans. 
Morales said he was trained in under- 
water demolition. 

The link between training and the 
regional infrastructure behind guerrilla 
activity is evident in information ob- 
tained following a raid late last year by 
the Honduran police on a safehouse for 
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the Morazanist Front for the Liberation 
of Honduras (FMLH). This organization 
was described in an October 1981 inter- 
view in the progovernment Nicaraguan 
newspaper El Nuevo Diario by 
“Octavio,” one of its founders, as a 
political-military organization formed as 
part of the “increasing regionalization of 
the Central American conuict.” The raid 
took place on November 27, 1981, in 
Tegucigalpa, and while the Honduran 
police Were attempting to search the 
house, a firefight broke out. The police 
ultimately captured several members of 
this group. This cell of the FMLH in- 
cluded a Honduran, an Uruguayan, and 
several Nicaraguans. The captured ter- 
rorists told Honduran authorities that 
the Nicaraguan Government had provid- 
ed them with funds for travel expenses, 
as well as explosives. 

Captured documents and statements 
by detained guerrillas further indicated 
that the group was formed in Nicaragua 
at the instigation of high-level Sandi- 
nista leaders; the group's chief of opera- 
tions resided in Managua; and members 
of the group received military training 


in Nicaragua and Cuba. The documents 
included classroom notebooks from a 
l-year training course held in Cuba in 
1980. Other captured documents re- 
vealed that guerrillas at one safehouse 
were responsible for transporting arms 
and munitions into Honduras from 
Esteli, Nicaragua. 

Training programs in Nicaragua are 
continuing. A Salvadoran terrorist, Jose 
Roberto Marroquin Acevedo, was ar- 
rested in Costa Rica on January 29, 
1982, in connection with an attempted 
kidnaping of a Salvadoran businessman. 
He told Costa Rican police that he was 
affiliated with a Salvadoran guerrilla 
organization, which had sent him to 
Nicaragua where he and other terrorists 
were provided with false identity 
documents to enter Costa Rica. In the 
presence of his defense attorney Marro- 
quin told a Costa Rican court on 
February 4 that he “received military 
and political training” during the several 
months he spent in Nicaragua. 

Command and Control. The military 


forces of the Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front (FMLN) guerrilla 





El Salvador’s Elections 


SECRETARY'S STATEMENT 
MAR. 29, 1982! 


I want first and foremost to express my 
admiration for the people of E] 
Salvador. Ordinary Salvadoran men and 
women, in unprecedented numbers, 
yesterday displayed awesome courage 
and civic responsibility. The Salvadoran 
people’s stunning personal commitment 
to the power of the democratic vision is 
an unanswerable repudiation of the ad- 
vocates of force and violence. 

Seconaly, | would like to note that 
yesterday's results are a military defeat 
for the guerrillas, quite as much as a 
political repudiation. Despite their clear 
intention to disrupt the elections, the 
guerrilla forces were unable to shake 
either the people or the security forces 
at their moment of greatest vulner- 
ability. Moreover, the behavior of the 
armed forces proved that, although in E] 
Salvador soldiers by law cannot vote, 
their professionalism this weekend 
served the cause of democracy. We 
should be aware, of course, that despite 
their undeniable repudiation by the peo- 
ple of El Salvador, the guerrillas still 
have the external support to continue 


their campaign of terror at levels that 
would be impossible if they depended on 
their own people. 

Finally, these elections are a major 
achievement in the development of 
democracy in El Salvador. We are confi- 
dent that the constituent assembly, 
given the extraordinary mandate it has 
received from the Salvadoran people, 
will find ways to hold out a hand of con- 
ciliation to those adversaries who are 
prepared to take part peacefully in the 
democratic process now so encouraging- 
ly under way in El Salvador. 

Formidable tasks still lie ahead. The 
Salvadoran people have dramatically 
demonstrated their desire for peace and 
for democracy. We and the free peoples 
everywhere must be proud of the victory 
we have all won. We owe it to ourselves, 
as well as to the people of El Salvador, 
to continue to support these courageous 
people as they advance the political 
reform process, to strengthen the land 
reform program, and to curb in- 
discriminate violence caused by ex- 
tremists from both the left and the 
right. We believe yesterday's success 
greatly advances these long-term objec- 
tives. 


'Made to news correspondents at the 
Department’s regular press brieting. @ 
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movement are controlled by the Unitied 
Revolutionary Directorate (DRU) with 
three members from each of the puer- 
rilla groups active in El Salvador. 

The DRU was formed in Havana in 
May 1980, after meetings that began 
under Castro's sponsorship in December 
1979. Requiring the creation of a unified 
military command that included the 
Moscow-line Salvadoran Communist Par- 
ty before any modern armaments were 
supplied was, and is, a key to Cuba’s 
political/military strategy. This pattern, 
applied previously to the struggle 
against Somoza in Nicaragua and since 
then elsewhere in Central America, 
draws on ideologically committed and 
Cuban-trained military cadres to make 
up the guerrilla command and thereby 
insure Marxist-Leninist control of the in- 
surgency and of any government emerg- 
ing subsequently from it. 

The DRU command headquarters is 
near Managua, Nicaragua, and is part of 
an extremely sophisticated command 
and control relationship (in fact, this 
system is more elaborate than that used 
by the Sandinistas against Somoza). 
Planning and operations are guided 
from this headquarters in Nicaragua, 
where Cuban and Nicaraguan officers 
are involved in command and control. 
The guidance flows to guerrilla units 
widely spread throughout E] Salvador. 
DRU headquarters coordinates logistical 
support for the insurgents to include 
food, medicines, clothing, money, 
and— most importantly— weapons and 
ammunition. Although some freelancing 
exists as targets of opportunity appear, 
the headquarters in Nicaragua decides 
on locations to be attacked and coordi- 
nates supply deliveries. 

Evidence of centralized control 
comes from the guerrillas themselves. 
On March 4, 1982, the FMLN clandes- 
tine Radio Venceremos located in E] 
Salvador broadcast a message to guer- 
rillas in El Salvador urging them “to 
maintain their fighting spirit 24 hours a 
day to carry out the missions ordered by 
the FMLN general command [emphasis 
supplied].” 





Recent Developments. Three 
months ago—in mid-December 1981— 
Fidel Castro directed, after consulta- 
tions in Havana with guerrilla leaders, 
that external supplies of arms to FMLN 
units should be stepped up to make 
possible an offensive to disrupt a 
peaceful vote in the March 28 constit- 
uent assembly elections. Extreme leftist 
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Organization and Evolution of the 


ihe ‘ws vs er we we w ds ded UG 
The Salvadoran insurgents inclu number 
of political and armed yvroups united in 
, 
several organizations which are distinct i 


function but overlap in composition. 


e The supreme executive body of the in- 
surgents is the Unified Revolutionary Direc- 
torate (DRU). The DRU was formed in May 
1980 at a secret meeting in Havana. It grew 
out of other discussions held in Havana in 
December 1979 among three Salvadoran ex- 
tremist groups. The DRU contains three 
members from each of the five active armed 
extremist organizations operating in FE] 
Salvador. 

¢ The Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front (FMLN) was formed in Oc- 
tober 1980 to serve as the political/military 
umbrella group for the armed extremist 
organizations and their front groups. 

¢ The Democratic Revolutionary Front 
(FDR), a separate political wing attached to 
the FMLN, was founded in April 1980 and 
operates outside El Salvador. 


Of these three groups, it is the DRU that 
acts as a military high command for the con- 
duct of guerrilla warfare and terrorist ac- 
tions. The FDR has no contro! over military 
decisions. 

Four of the tive Salvadoran armed 
organizations represented in the DRU can be 
traced to the Communist Party of E] 
Salvador. It eschewed violence from its incep- 
tion in the mid-1920s until late 1979. During 
the 1970s, the refusal of the party to endorse 
violence caused schisms within the party and 
led the more radical members to leave it and 
organize independent armed organizations. 

The Communist Party of El Salvador is 
headed by Jorge Shafik Handal. A long-time 
Communist, Handa] has been a political 
agitator for 30 years. He studied at the 
University of El Salvador Law School, 
although he failed to earn a degree. He has 
long maintained close ties with Havana and 
Moscow. 

Leaders of the Communist Party of El 
Salvador were uncertain how to respond to 
the October 1979 coup in El Salvador, which 
brought to power a reformist civilian-military 
coalition. Initially the party decided to 
cooperate with the new government. Peaceful 
change, however, did not suit those commit- 
ted to violent struggles. Other groups on the 
left staged violent disturbances. The Com- 
munist Party soon followed their lead and 
openly opposed the government forming its 
own military wing, the Armed Forces of 
Liberation (FAL). In mid-December 1979, 
party leaders met in Havana with represent 
atives of two other Salvadoran extremist 
groups—Popular Liberation Forces (FPL) 
and Armed Forces of National Resistance 


Salvadoran Insurgent Movement 


(FARN)—to initiate the unification process 
and agree on a military strategy. In June and 
July 1980, Handal traveled to the Soviet 
Union, Vietnam, Ethiopia, and Eastern 
Europe to seek arms. 

The largest of the armed groups is the 
Farabundo Marti Popular Liberation 
Forces (FPL), headed by Salvador Cayetano 
Carpio. Carpio became involved in labor ac- 
tivities in the early 1960s. By 1964, he had 
become Secretary General of the Communist 
Party of El Salvador. In 1969, he split with 
the party over its reluctance to use violence. 
Carpio founded the FPL in 1974 to serve as 
the “vanguard of the revolution.” Using the 
nom de querre of Comandante Marcial, Car- 
pio orders and directs the military operations 
of the FPL. 

By 1972, a separate faction of Castroite, 
Maoist, and Trotskyite dissidents had aban- 
doned the Communist Party of E] Salvador 
and organized the People’s Revelutionary 
Army (ERP). Headed by Joaquin Villalobos, 
the ERP is dedicated to a strategy of 
“peoples revolutionary warfare” and has em- 


phasized urban terrorism. Villalobos, like Car- 


plo, is a proponent of armed violence and 
justifies terrorist acts such as kidnapping and 
assassination as “acts of revolutionary 
justice.” Another prominent ERP figure is 
Ana Maria Guadalupe Martinez, who regular- 
ly travels abroad as a spokesperson for the 
FMLN. She joined the ERP in 1972. In 1976 
she was imprisoned for murdering a 
Salvadoran policeman. She was released in 
1977 as part of a negotiated exchange for an 
industrialist kidnapped by the ERP; the ERP 
bargained in bad faith and the industrialist 
was killed despite Martinez’ release. Follow- 
ing the establishment of a reformist civilian- 
military government in E] Salvador in Oc- 
tober 1979, the ERP and the FPL staged 
violent disturbances. 

Internal dissension within the ERP 
resulted in the assassination of key leader 
Roque Dalton in 1975 by other ERP activists, 
which led a splinter group headed by Ernesto 
Jovel and Ferman Cienfuegos to break away 
to form the Armed Forces of National 
Resistance (FARN). The FARN took part in 
the initial unification discussions with the 
Communist Party of El Salvador and FPL in 
Havana in December 1979, and joined the 
DRU in 1980. But the FARN temporarily 
retired from the guerrilla command that 
same year following a dispute. After Joval 
died in September 1980 under confused cir- 
cumstances—the FARN command first at- 
tributed his death to a car accident, later to a 
plane crash—the FARN rejoined the DRU. 
Ferman Cienfuegos then emerged as the 
principal FARN leader. He is said to have 
been a member of a Communist youth 


organization and has operated clandestinely 
since 196% 

The fifth organization represented on the 
DRU is a tiny Trotskyite group, the Revolu- 
tionary Party of Central American Workers 
(PRTC). It was admitted to the DRU near 
the end of 1980. The key figure in the PRTC 
seems to be Fabio Castillo, a former rector of 
the University of El Salvador. He has lived in 
exile since 1972. Formed in the late 1970s, 
the PRTC has conducted acts of terrorism to 
establish its revolutionary credentials. A 
Costa Rican and two Salvadoran terrorists 
captured by Costa Rican police in January 
1982, after an unsuccessful kidnapping at- 
tempt, are closely associated with the PRTC. 
Their statements to Costa Rican police re- 
vealed that they had operated out of a PRTC 
“safehouse” in Managua, Nicaragua, where 
they also received military training. 

Each of these radical groups controls a 
“popular front” organization. The PCES for 
decades has operated through the National 
Democratic Union (UDN), a lega! political 
party which was invited by the Salvadoran 
Government to participate in the March 28, 
1982, elections but refused to do so. The FPL 
controls the Popular Revolutionary Bloc 
(BPR). The ERP controls the relatively small 
Popular Leagues of February 28 (LP-28). 
The FARN oversees the United Popular Ac- 
tion Front (FAPU). The PRTC’s correspond- 
ing front organization is the Movement of 
Popular Liberation (MLP). 

The political front organizations have 
served to some degree as manpower pools for 
t. < guerrillas and in the past have been used 
to stage demonstrations, disseminate prop- 
aganda, and occupy public buildings— 
churches, foreign embassies, and government 
otfices—as well as to back guerrilla units. 
Since 1980 activities of political front groups 
have dropped dramatically as the armed 
groups which control them put greater em- 
phasis on military actions. 

Not represented on the DRU, but con- 
nected to it through the Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Front (FDR), are several smal! 
organizations of the democratic left. The 
most visible of these organizations is the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Movement (MNR) 
headed by Guillermo Manuel Ungo, who 
became the FDR’s president in December 
1980. The MNR is a member party of the 
Socialist International. The MNR has a small 
membership which never exceeded a few hun- 
dred. Also part of the FDR is the Popular 
Socialist Christian Movement (MPSC). 
which is composed of a handful of former 
Christian Democrats who abandoned or were 
expelled from the Salvadoran Christian 
Democratic Party in early 1980. @ 
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groups throughout Central America 
were mobilized to support the effort. 

Within the past 3 months, shipments 
of arms into El] Salvador reached un- 
precedented peaks, averaging out to the 
highest overall volume since the “tinal 
offensive” last year. During the past 
vear, deliveries of arms to the 
Salvadoran insurgents have been closely 
monitored. The recent Cuban- 
Nicaraguan arms flow into E] Salvador 
has emphasized both sea and—once 
again—overland routes through Hon- 
duras. Early in March, for example, a 
guerrilla unit in E] Salvador received 
several thousand sticks of TNT and 
detonators (only five sticks of TNT are 
suficient to blow up an electrical pylon). 
Last month, a Salvadoran guerrilla 
group picked up a large shipment of 
arms on the Usulutan coast after the 
shipment arrived by sea from 
Nicaragua. 

In addition to vitally needed am- 
munition, these most recent guerrilla 
supply operations have included greater 
quantities of more sophisticated heavier 
weapons. Recent deliveries have includ- 
ed M-60 machine guns, 57mm recoilless 
rifles, and M-72 antitank weapons, thus 
significantly increasing guerrilla 
firepower. Individual units also regularly 
receive tens of thousands of dollars for 
routine purchases of nonlethal supplies 
on commercial markets and payments 
(including bribes) to enable the clandes- 
tine pipeline to function. 

On March 15, 1982, the Costa Rican 
judicial police announced the discovery 
of a house in San Jose with a sizable 
cache of arms, explosives, uniforms, 
passports, documents, false immigration 
stamps from more than 30 countries, 
and vehicles with hidden compart- 
ments—all connected with an ongoing 
arms traffic through Costa Rican ter- 
ritory to Salvadoran guerrillas. 

Nine people were arrested— 
Salvadorans, Nicaraguans, an Argen- 
tine, a Chilean, and a Costa Rican. 
Costa Rican police so far have seized 13 
vehicles designed for arms smuggling. 
Police confiscated some 150-175 
weapons from mausers to machine guns, 
TNT, fragmentation grenades, a 
grenade launcher, ammunition, and 500 
combat uniforms. One of the captured 





terrorists told police that the arms and 
other goods were tu have been delivered 
to the Salvadoran guerrillas before 
March 20, “for the elections.” 


Confirmations on the Public Record 


Persuasive evidence that the insurgency 
in El Salvador is part of a broader 
regional pattern has been available for 
some time. 

The Nicaraguan link was clear to the 
Carter Administration. For example, in 
an interview with editors of the 
Washington Post, published January 30, 
1981, former Secretary of State Ed- 
mund Muskie said that Cuban arms and 
supplies being used in E] Salvador’s 
bloody civil war were flowing through 
Nicaragua “certainly with the knowledge 
and to some extent the help of 
Nicaraguan authorities.” 

A guerrilla leader told the San Diego 
Union (March 1, 1981) in El Salvador 
that “the Salvadoran guerrillas have a 
permanent commission in Nicaragua 
overseeing the smuggling of weapons 
from that country to here.” He also said 
there have been Cuban advisers in the 
province of Morazan and that Viet- 
namese advisers have made several trips 
to guerrilla camps in El Salvador. 

Fidel Castro publicly denies supply- 
ing arms and military equipment to the 
Salvadoran guerrillas (for example, in 
his September 15, 1981, speech opening 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union Con- 
ference in Havana) and avoids comment- 
ing on Cuban military advisers in 
Nicaragua. 

Yet in a Bonn press conference on 
June 19, 1981, German Social 
Democratic leader Hans-Jurgen 
Wischnewski reported that when he had 
personally confronted Casiro with State 
Department contentions that Cuba had 
shipped weapons to Salvadoran guer- 
rillas, Castro had admitted it was true. 
Castro again confirmed the reports of 
transshipment of arms to the Selvador- 
an guerrillas in private discussions with 
several Inter-Parliamentary ( nion 
delegations in Havana last Seotember. 
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And the Washington Post reported 
March 7, 1982, that Sandinista leader 
Jaime Wheelock contirmed to the Post 
that Cuban military advisers were pres- 
ent in his country, although he claimed 
that there were “no more than about a 
dozen.” 

The New York Times reported 
March 18, 1982, that the guerrillas now 
concede that Cuba supplied armaments 
through Nicaragua for the January 1981 
“tinal offensive.” 

Top Cuban leaders have contirmed 
that Salvadoran guerrillas are trained in 
Cuba. Vice President Caslos Rafael 
Rodriguez, for example, contirmed it in 
at least two interviews (Der Spiegel, 
September 28, 1981, and E/ Diario d: 
Caracas, October 29, 1981). The Toronto 
Globe and Mail reported February 12, 
1982, that “at least 30 Salvadoran guer- 
rillas” were currently training near 
Havana. The report was based on an in- 
terview with a Salvadoran guerrilla 
billeted in a Havana hotel, which, ac- 
cording to a hotel employee, had been 
booked by the Cuban foreign ministry 
for “Latin American” guests. 

In March 1981, [Nicaraguan] San- 
dinista directorate member Humberto 
Ortega traveled to Hanoi. In a speech 
given there March 11, Ortega said: “We 
sincerely thank the Vietnamese people 
and highly value their support for the 
heroic Salvadoran people . . . the fierce 
and bloody struggle in El Salvador re- 
quires the support of all progressive na- 
tions and forces throughout the world.” 

Vietnamese support for the 
Salvadoran guerrillas was contirmed by 
author William Shawcross when he 
traveled to Vietnam last year (New York 
Review of Books, September 24, 1981): 


Had Vietnam been distributing any of the 
vast pile of weapons left by the Americans? 
Colonel Bui Tin acknowledged, in effect, that 
it had. In El Salvador? “It’s not fair to say 
the U.S. can help the junta but we cannot 
help our friends. We do our best to support 
revolutionary movements in the world... .” 


Yasir Arafat, chairman of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization ex- 
ecutive committee, confirmed to a group 
of Palestinian journalists in Beirut on 
January 11, 1982, that “there are 
Palestinian pilots in Nicaragua, there 
are Palestinian revolutionaries with the 
revolutionaries in El Salvador...." @ 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

Convention on the Inter-American Institute 
for Cooperation on Agriculturs Done at 
Washington Mar. 6, 1979. Entered into force 
Dec. 8, 1980. TIAS 9919. 

Ratification deposited: Dominican Republic 
Mar. 4, 1982. 


Arbitration 

Convention on the recognition and enforce- 
ment of foreign arbitral awards. Done at 
New York June 10, 1958. Entered into force 
June 7, 1959; for the U.S. Dec. 29, 1970. 
TIAS 6997. 

Accession deposited: Yugoslavia, Feb. 26, 


14982. 


Aviation 

Protocol] relating to an amendment to the 
convention on international civil aviation [to 
add Russian as an authentic language of the 
convention] (TIAS 1591). Done at Montreal 
Sept. 30, 1977. 

Ratification deposited: U.S. Mar. 5, 1982. 
Protocol relating to an amendment to the 
convention on international civil aviation 
[concerning lease. charter, and interchange] 
(TIAS 1591). Done at Montreal! Oct. 6, 1980. 


Ratifications deposited: Oman, Mar. 11, 1981; 


U.K., Mar. 16, 1981; Republic of Korea, 
Apr. 23, 1981; Hungary, May 27, 1981; 
Ethiopia, June 25, 1981; Bulgaria, July 7, 
1981; Egypt, Sept. 11, 1981; Barbados, 
Oct. 5, 1981; Netherlands, Nov. 5, 1981; 
ULS., Feb. 15, 1982. 


Biological Weapons 

Convention on the prohibition of the develop- 
ment, production, and stockpiling of 
bacteriological (biological) and toxin weapons 
and on their destruction. Done at 
Washington, London, and Moscow Apr. 10, 
1972. Entered into force Mar. 26, 1975. 
TIAS 8062. 

Accession deposited: Libya, Jan. 19, 1982. 


Commodities— Common Fund 

Agreement establishing the Common Fund 
for Commodities, with schedules. Done at 
Geneva June 27, 1980.! 

Signatures: Tunisia, Mar. 2, 1982; Kenya, 
Mar. 10, 1982; Algeria, Mar. 15, 1982; Ugan- 
da, Mar. 19, 1982. 

Ratification deposited: Uganda, Mar. 19, 
19X82. 





Conservation 
Convention on the conservation of Antarctic 


marine living resources, with annex for an ar- 


bitral tribunal. Done at Canberra May 20, 
1480. 

Ratification deposited: New Zealand, Mar. Ss, 
1982. 

Proclaimed by the President: Mar. 29, 1982. 


Entered into force: Apr. 7, 1982. 
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Customs 
Customs convention on the international 
transport of goods under cover of TIR 
carnets, with annexes. Done at Geneva 
Nov. 14, 1975. Entered into force Mar. 20, 
1978; for the U.S. Mar. ls, 1982. 
Accession deposited: Republic of Korea, 


Jan. 29, 1982. 


Defense 

Memorandum of understanding for coproduc- 
tion and sale of modular thermal imaging 
systems (MOD FLIR) and their components, 
with annex. Signed at Bonn, The Hague, and 
Washington, Feb. 12, May 21, and Dec. 22, 
1981. Entered into force Dec. 22, 1981. 
Signatures: F.R.G., Feb. 12, 1981; Nether- 
lands, May 21, 1981; U.S., Dee. 22, 1981. 


Education— UNESCO 

Convention on the recognition of studies, 
diplomas, and degrees concerning higher 
education in the states belonging to the 


Europe Region. Done at Paris, Dec. 21, 1979. 


Entered into force: Feb. 19, 1982." 
Ratifications deposited: Finland, Jan. 19, 
1982; U.S.S.R., Jan. 26, 1982. 


Human Rights 

International covenant on economic, social, 
and cultural rights. Adopted at New York 
Dec. 16, 1966. Entered into force Jan. 3, 
1976." 

Notification of succession: Solomon Islands, 
Mar. 17, 1982. 


International Monetary Fund 

Articles of agreement of the international 
monetary fund, formulated at Bretton Woods 
Conference July 1-22, 1944. Entered into 
force Dec. 27, 1945. TIAS 1501. 

Signatures and acceptances: Antigua and 
Barbuda, Feb. 25, 1982; Belize, Mar. 16, 
1982. 


Maritime Matters 

Convention on the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization. Signed 
at Geneva Mar. 6, 1948. Entered into forec 
Mar. 17, 1958. TIAS 4044. 


Amendments to the convention of Mar. 6, 
1948, as amended, on the Intergovernmenta! 
Maritime Consultative Organization (TIAS 
4044, 6285, 6490, 8606). Adopted at London 
Nov. 14, 1975. Enters into force May 22, 
1982, except for Art. 51 which enters into 
force July 28, 1982. 


Amendments to the convention of Mar. 6, 
1948, as amended, on the Intergovernmental! 
Maritime Consultative Organization (TLAS 
4044, 6285, 6490, 8606). Adopted at London 
Nov. 17, 1977.! 

Amendments to the convention of Mar. 6, 


1948, as amended, on the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (TIAS 


°q 





4044, 6285, 6490, 8606). Adopted at London 
Nov. 15, 1979.) 
Acceptances dep sited: Nicaragua, Mar. 17, 


14982. 


Amendment of article VII of the convention 
on the facilitation of international maritime 
traffic, 1965 (TIAS 6251). Adopted at London 
Nov. 19, 1973.) 

Acceptance deposited: Israel, Feb. 17, 1982. 


Narcotic Drugs 

Single convention on narcotic drugs. Done at 
New York Mar. 30, 1961. Entered into force 
Dec. 13, 1964: for the U.S. June 24, 1967. 
TIAS 6292. 

Notification of succession: Solomon Islands, 
Mar. 17, 1982. 


North Atlantic Treaty 

Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the 
accession of Spain. Done at Brussels Dec. 10, 
1981.! 

Acceptance deposited: U.K., Mar. 1, 1982. 
Approval deposited: Belgium, Mar. 18, 1982. 
Senate advice and consent to ratification: 
Mar. 16, 1982. 


Agreement to amend the protocol of 
signature to the agreement of Aug. 3, 1959, 
to supplement the agreement between the 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty regard- 
ing the status of their forces with respect to 
foreign forces stationed in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, (TIAS 5351), as amend- 
ed by the agreement of Oct. 21, 1971 (TIAS 
7759). Signed at Bonn May 18, 1981.! 
Approval deposited: U.S., Mar. 8, 1982. 


Nuclear Material— Physical Protection 
Convention on the physical protection of 
nuclear material, with annexes. Done at 
Vienna Oct. 26, 1979.! 

Signatures: Czechoslovakia, Sept. 14, 1981; 
Korea, Dec. 29, 1981.2 

Ratification deposited: Philippines, Sept. 21, 
1981. 


Organization of American States 

Charter of the Organization of American 
States. Signed at Bogota Apr. 30, 1948. 
Entered into force Dec. 13, 1951. TIAS 2361. 


Protocol of Amendment to the Charter of the 
Organization of American States (TIAS 
2361). Signed at Buenos Aires Feb. 27, 1987. 
Entered into force Feb. 27, 1970. TLAS 6847. 
Signature: The Bahamas, Mar. 3, 1982. 
Ratification deposited: Mar. 3, 1982. 


Postal 

Second addition protocol to the constitution 
of the Universal Postal Union of July 10, 
1964, general regulations with final protocol 
and annex, and the universal postal conven- 
tion with final protocol and detailed regula- 
tions. Done at Lausanne July 5, 1974. 
Entered into force Jan. 1, 1976. TIAS 8231. 
Ratification deposited: Laos, Jan. 11, 1982. 


General regulations of the Universal Postal 
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Union, with final protocol and annex, and the 
universal postal convention with final pro- 
tocol and detailed regulations. Done at Rio de 
Janeiro Oct. 26, 1979. Entered into force 
July 1, 1981, except for Art. 124 of the 
General Regulations which became effective 
Jan. 1, 1981. 

Approvals deposited: Mauritania, Feb. 23, 
1982; India, Feb. 24, 1982. 

Ratifications deposited: Libya, Feb. 1, 1982; 
Malaysia, Feb. 17, 1982; Democratic Republic 
of Korea, Feb. 24, 1982 


Money orders and postal travellers’ checks 
agreement with detailed regulations with 
final protocol. Done at Rio de Janeiro Oct. 
26, 1979. Entered into force July 1, 1981. 
Ratification deposited: Libya, Feb. 1, 
1982. 

Approval deposited: Mauritania, Feb. 23, 
1982. 


Racial Discrimination 

International convention on the elimination of 
all forms of racial discrimination. AJopted at 
New York Dec. 21, 1965. Entered into force 
Jan. 4, 1969.2 

Accession deposited: Sri Lanka, Feb. 18, 
1982. 

Notification of succession: Solomon Islands, 


Mar. 17, 1982. 


Red Cross 

Protocol additional to the Geneva conventions 
of 12 Aug. 1949 (TIAS 3362, 3363, 3364, 
3365), and relating to the protection of vic- 
tims of international armed conflicts (protocol 
1), with annexes. Done at Geneva June 8, 
1977. Entered into force Dec. 7, 1978.2 
Ratifications deposited: Norway, Dec. 14, 
1981;* Korea, Jan. 15, 1982;* Switzerland, 
Feb. 17, 1982.°.4 


Protocol additional to the Geneva conventions 
of 12 Aug. 1949 (TIAS 3362, 3363, 3364, 
3365), and relating to the protection of vic- 
tims of noninternational armed conflicts (pro- 
tocol II). Adopted at Geneva June 8, 1977. 
Entered into force Dec. 7, 1978." 
Ratifications deposited: Norway, Dec. 14, 
1981; Korea, Jan. 15, 1982; Switzerland, 

Feb. 17, 1982. 


Rubber 

International natural rubber agreement, 
1979. Done at Geneva Oct. 6, 1979. Entered 
into force provisionally Oct. 23, 1980. 
Acceptances deposited: Netherlands, Feb. 25, 
1982; U.S.S.R., Feb. 26, 1982. 

Ratification deposited: Australia, Feb. 24, 
1982 


Satellite Communications System 
Convention on the International Maritime 
Satellite Organization (INMARSAT), with an- 
nex. Done at London Sept. 3, 1976. Entered 
into force July 16, 1979. TIAS 9605. 
Accession deposited: Sri Lanka, Dec. 15, 
1981. 





Operating agreement on the International 
Maritime Satellite Organization 
(INMARSAT), with annex. Done at London 
Sept. 3, 1976. Entered into force July 16, 
1979. TIAS 9605. 

Signature: Sri Lanka, Dec. 15, 1981. 


Satellites 

Memorandum of understanding concerning 
cooperation in an experimental! satellite-aided 
search and rescue system, with annex. 
Signed at Ottawa, Washington, and Paris 
July 16 and 19, Aug. 27, 1979. Entered into 
force Aug. 27, 1979. 

Signatures: Canada, July 16, 1979, U.S., July 
19, 1979; France, Aug. 27, 1979. 


Understanding concerning cooperation in a 
joint experimental! satellite-aided search and 
rescue project. Signed at Leningrad Nov. 23, 
1979. Entered into force Nov. 23, 1979. 
Signatures: U.S., Canada, France, U.S.S.R. 


Understanding concerning participation by 
Norway in an investigation of the demonstra- 
tion and evaluation of an experimental 
satellite-aided search and rescue system. 
Signed at Ottawa, Paris, Washington, and 
Oslo Sept. 25 and 30, Oct. 19, Nov. 13, 1981. 
Entered into force Nov. 13, 1981. 

Signatures: Canada, Sept. 25, 1981; 

France, Sept. 30, 1981, U.S., Oct. 19, 1981; 
Norway, Nov. 13, 1981. 


Telecommunications 

International telecommunication convention 
with annexes and protocols. Done at Malaga- 
Torremolinos Oct. 25, 1973. Entered into 
force Jan. 1, 1975; for the U.S. Apr. 7, 1976. 
TIAS 8572. 

Accession deposited: Belize, Dec. 16, 1981. 


Radio regulations, with appendices and final 
protocol. Done at Geneva Dec. 6, 1979. 
Entered into force Jan. 1, 1982, except for 
(1) arts. 25, 66, and appendix 43 which 
entered into force Jan. 1, 1981, and (2) cer- 
tain provisions concerning aeronautical 
mobile service which shall enter into force 
Feb. 1, 1983. 

Approval deposited: India, Jan. 8, 1982. 


Terrorism 

Convention on the prevention and punish- 
ment of crimes against internationally pro- 
tected persons, including diplomatic agents. 
Done at New York Dec. 14, 1973. Entered 
into force Feb. 20, 1977. TIAS 8532. 
Accession deposited: Argentina, Mar. 18, 


1982. 


Trade 

Agreement on technical barriers to trade. 
Done at Geneva Apr. 12, 1979. Entered into 
force Jan. 1, 1980. TIAS 9616. 


Agreement on trade in civil aircraft. Done at 
Geneva Apr. 12, 1979. Entered into force 
Jan. 1, 1980. TIAS 9620. 


qd0 


International dairy arrangement. Done at 
Geneva Apr. 12, 1979. Entered into force 
Jan. 1, 1980. TIAS 9623. 


Arrangement regarding bovine meat. Done at 
Geneva Apr. 12, 1979. Entered into force 
Jan. 1, 1980. TIAS 9701. 


Agreement on import licensing procedures. 
Done at Geneva Apr. 12, 1979. Entered into 
force Jan. 1, 1980. TIAS 9788. 


Agreement on implementation of article V1 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (antidumping code). Done at Geneva 
Apr. 12, 1979. Entered into force Jan. 1, 
1980. TIAS 9650. 


Agreement on interpretation and application 
of articles V1, XVI, and XXIII of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (subsidies 
and countervailing duties). Done at Geneva 
Apr. 12, 1979. Entered into force Jan. 1, 
1980. 

Acceptance: Egypt, Dec. 28, 1981.° 


Fifth certification of changes to schedules to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Done at Geneva Aug. 7, 1981. 

Entered into force: Aug. 7, 1981. 


Treaties 

Vienna convention on the law of treaties, 
with annex. Done at Vienna May 23, 1969. 
Entered into force Jan. 27, 1980.2 
Ratification deposited: Uruguay, Mar. 5, 
1982. 


Whaling 

International whaling convention and 
schedule of whaling regulations, as amended 
by the 1956 protocol (TIAS 4228). Done at 
Washington Dec. 2, 1946. Entered into force 
Nov. 10, 1948. TIAS 1849. 

Notification of adherence: Monaco, Mar. 15, 


1982. 


Women 
Inter-American convention on the granting of 
political rights to women. Signed at Bogota 
May 2, 1948. Entered into force Apr. 22, 
1949; for the U.S. May 24, 1976. TIAS 8365. 
Signature: Suriname, Feb. 10, 1982. 
Ratification deposited: Suriname, Feb. 10, 
1982. 


Convention on the elimination of all forms of 
discrimination against women. Adopted at 
New York Dec. 18, 1979. Entered into force 
Sept. 3, 1981.7 

Ratification deposited: Yugoslavia, Feb. 26, 
19R2. 

Signature: Greece, Mar. 2, 1982 


World Health Organization 

Constitution of the World Health Organiza 
tion. Done at New York July 22, 1946 
Entered into force Apr. 7, 1948. TIAS 1808. 
Acceptance deposited: Bhutan, Mar. 8, 1982 
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Amendments t articies 24 and <2» oT! the 
Constitution of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Adopted at Geneva May 17, 1976. by 
the Twenty-ninth World Health Assembly 
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Acceptances deposited: Democratx Republi 
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fance deposited Yemen (Sanaa). 
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World Heritage 

Convention concerning the protection of the 
world cultura! and natura! heritage. Done at 
Paris Nov. 23, 1972. Entered into 
Dec. 17, 1975. TLAS 8226 


Ratification deposited: Malawi, Jan. 5, 1982 
‘ 
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Bangladesh 

Agreement lor sales olf aygriultura 
modities, with annexes and ayreed minutes 
Signed at Dacca Mar. &, 1¥a8Z. Entered into 


force Mar. &. 


com- 


‘ ; 
1ys2 


Bolivia 

Agreement relating to the employment of 
dependents of official government employees 
Effected by exchange of notes at La Paz 
Mar. 5, 1982. Entered into force Mar. 5, 


1982 


Canada 

Agreement 
V concerning the waters 
the joint marine pollution c 
promulgated pursuant 
June 19, 1974 (TLAS 7861 
at Ottawa Mar 
Mar li 


relating to the addition of annex 


ntingency pian 
to the ayreement of 
Effected by 
Sand 14 


19s2 


SUT) 
exchange of notes 


]4R2. Ente red int I rcs 


China 
Agreement ; 
Sept. 17, 1980 (TIAS 9820), relating to trade 
In cotton, wool, and man-made fiber textiles 
and textile products. Effected by exchange of 
letters at Washington Sept. 18, 198] 


Entered | Sept. 1s 


> 


ime! sinner tive ayTreen #7)" J 


sitige 


nti tore 


Colombia 
Extradition treaty, 
Washington Sept. 14 


Instruments 


Mar. 4, 182 
Entered into force 


with annex. Signed at 
14a 
ol ratilication 


exchanged 


Mar 


President 


4, 19R2 


Proclaimed by the Mar. 25, 1482 


Czechoslovakia 
Agreement on the settlement of certair 


outstanding Claims and financial issues, wit! 


May 1982 


of Dixon entrance to 


annexes and related excnanye olf ietlers 


. ae Pass ] 
Signed at Prague Jan 
force Feb. 2, 1982 

Ayvreements amending the annexes to the 


i 1982, on the settle 


wreement of Jan. 29. 


ant % eort< tot. ‘ . ; 
ment oI certain outstanding ciaims and tinal 


cial issues. Effected by exchanges Of hotes al 
Prague Feb. 2 and Feb. 12, 1982. Entered in- 
to force Feb. 2 and 12, 1982 


France 

Agreement amending the memorandum of 
understanding of Jan. 15, 1976, on the par 
ticipation of France in the international phase 
if ocean drilling of the deep sea drilling proj- 
ect (TIAS 8610, 9323) Signed at Paris and 
Washington Oct. 27, 1981 and Feb. 149, 1982 


Entered into force Feb. 14, 1982 


Gabon 

Memorandum of understanding for a joint 
program of demonstration of solar 
photovoltaic power in Gabon. Signed at 
Libreville Feb. 4, 1982. Entered into force 
Feb. 4, 1982 


Korea 

Agreement amending the agreement of 

Dec. 23, 1977, as amended (TIAS 9039, 9350, 
4566, 9758, S44), relating to trade in cotton, 
wool, and manmade fiber text 
products Effected by exchange of notes at 
Washington Aug. 13 and Sept. 9, 1981 
Entered into force Sept 4, 198] 


les and texte 


Agreement amending the agreement of 

Dec. 23, 1977, as amended (TIAS 9039, 9566, 
Y758, 9844), relating to trade in cotton, 
and manmade fiber textiles and textile preal- 
cts. Effected by exchange of letters at 
Washington Nov. 25 and 27, 1981. Entered 
into force Nov. 27, 1981 


Aim. 


Memorandum of agreement on the transfer 
of prisoners of war/civilian internees. Sygned 
at Seoul Feb. 12, 1982. Entered 
Feb. 12, 1982 


nto force 


Mexico 

Agreement for scientific cooperation on 
alcohol-related problems. Signed at 
Washington Mar. 11, 1982. Entered into 
force Mar. 11, 1982 


‘ ‘ 


Agreement extending the agreement of 

July 31, 1970, as amended and extended 
(TIAS 6941, 7927), for a cooperative 
meteorvlogical observation program in Mex 
ico. Effected by exchange of notes at Mexico 
and Tlatelolco Feb. 3 and 19 Entered 
into force Feb. 19, 1982; effective 

Feb. 1, 1982 


} , 
BP 


Multinational Force and Observers 
Agreement relating to participation 
States military and civilian personne 
multinational force and observers established 
by Egypt and Israel, with annexes and 
agreed minute, and related exchanges of let 
ters. Effected by exchange of letters at 
Washington Mar. 26, 1982. Entered int 

force Mar. 26, 1982 


"qi 
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Pakistan 


Agreement relating to trade in cotton textiles 
and textile products, with annexes. Effected 
by exchange. of notes at Washington Mar. 4 


arsct 17 lGUa” 
Mitts ii, ix - 


Entered into force 


Agreement amending the agreement of 
Jan. 4 and ¥, 1978, as amended (TIAS 9050, 
9551, 9661, 9804), relating to trade in cotton 


ut 


textiles. Effected by exchange of letters at 


Washington Sept. 4 and 10, 1981. Entered in- 
to force Sept. 10, 1981 

Peru 

Agreement amending the agreement of 

Jan. 28, 1965 (TIAS 5a08), for financing cer- 
tain educational exchange programs. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Lima Nov. 23, 1981, 
and Jan. 19, 1982. Entered into force 

Jan. 19, 1982. 


Romania 

Agreement extending the memorandum of 
understanding of Feb. 27, 1979 (TIAS 9731), 
on scientific and technological cooperation 

E ffected by exchange of letters at Bucharest 
and Washington Jan. 14 and Feb. 26, 1982 
Entered into force Feb. 26, 1982 


St. Lucia 

Arrangement relating to radio communica 
tions between amateur stations on behalf of 
third parties. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Bridgetown and Castries Aug. 10, 1981, 
and Feb. 17, 1982. Entered into force 

Mar. 19, 1982 


Saudi Arabia 

Memorandum of understanding concerning 
the Saudi Arabian national guard medical 
services project. Signed at Riyadh, Aug. 24, 
1981. Entered into force Aug. 24, 1981 


Singapore 

Agreement amending the agreements of 

Sept. 21 and 22, 1978, as amended (TIAS 
9214, 9610, 9719, 9774, YR17, 9958), and 
Aug. 21, 1981, as amended, relating to trade 
in cotton, wool, and manmade fiber textiles 
and textile products. Effected by exchange of 
letters at Geneva Dec. 18, 1981. Entered into 
force Dec. 18, 198] 


Turkey 
Agreement regarding the consolidation and 
rescheduling of payments due under P.L. 480 


title | agricultural commodity agreements, 


with annexes. Syzned at Ankara Nov. 25 


1481 Entered into force Nov. 25. 1981 


t regarding the con 
solidation and rescheduling of certain debts 
owed to the Agency for International 
Development. Signed at Ankara Jan. 22 
1¥82. Entered into force Jan. 22, 1482 


Implementing agreemen 


iT) force 
| force for the LUS 
|} reservatioms) 
declarations 
Sulmect to ratification B 
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CHRONOLOGY : 





March 1982 \ighanstan Day to commemorate the valor = March 19 
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